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FOREWORD 

MY  friend  of  many  years,  Colonel,  the  Honorable  E.  M. 
Macdonald,  K.C.,  P.C.,  has  yielded  to  the  importunity 
of  friends  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  public  life, 
and  has  concluded  the  preparation  of  a  very  interesting 
compilation  of  episodes,  historical  and  otherwise,  of  events 
that  now  become  history,  presented  in  a  most  readable  form. 
I  have  been  honored  by  being  invited  to  contribute  what  the 
most  up-to-the  minute  litterateurs  describe  as  a  "foreword." 

Nova  Scotia  is  celebrated  particularly  for  the  great  pub- 
lic men  it  has  produced  and  Canadian  history  is  replete  with 
the  record  of  their  achievement.  This  publication  is  sup- 
posed to  crystallize  the  reminiscences  of  Colonel,  the  Honor- 
able E.  M.  Macdonald,  K.C.,  P.C.,  but  these  would  be  dull 
if  the  reader  were  started  on  his  quest  for  information  with- 
out first  realizing  who  the  reminiscer  is  and  by  what  author- 
ity he  reminisces. 

Colonel  Macdonald,  believing  unreservedly  in  the  per- 
severance of  the  Saints,  being  born  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, 
has  made  that  his  home  since  birth.  A  short  family  history 
appears  in  the  volume,  so  only  a  few  words  are  necessary 
here.  Colonel  Macdonald's  father's  name  was  John  D. 
Macdonald  and  his  mother's,  Mary  Isabel  MacLaren.  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  father  but  became  well 
acquainted  with  his  mother  who  passed  on  not  so  long  ago. 
She  was  one  of  the  dearest  souls  in  all  the  Lord's  creation. 
The  author  of  these  memoirs  is  Honorary  Colonel  of  the 
Pictou  Highlanders,  was  for  years  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense, and  went  to  Geneva  on  one  occasion,  attending  the 
League  of  Nations  as  representing  Canada.  His  legal  asso- 
ciations have  taken  him  to  Great  Britain  and  its  courts,  and 
he  has  met,  on  intimate  terms,  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
British  Parliament,  as  will  be  seen  by  sketches  of  several  of 
them  in  this  volume  of  memoirs. 
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Being  a  Nova  Scotian,  early  in  life  Colonel  Macdonald 
was  endowed  with  a  flare  for  writing  as  well  as  speaking, 
inherited  in  a  measure  at  least  from  an  uncle  who  was  a 
Journalist  and  Parliamentarian.  Another  uncle,  A.  C.  Mac- 
donald, was  in  the  Legislature  in  pre-Confederation  days  and 
was  Speaker  in  Joe  Howe's  day.  Like  almost  every  young 
man  who  aspires  to  take  a  place  in  public  life  where  he  can 
serve  his  fellow  citizens,  the  author  of  this  volume  of  memoirs 
has  a  story  to  relate  of  his  maiden  efforts  to  undertake  this 
service.  He  was  defeated  in  an  election  for  the  Legislature 
in  1894  and  met  a  like  disappointment  in  1896  when  he  con- 
tested an  election  for  the  Federal  House.  Being  a  Highlan- 
der he  did  not  become  discouraged  and  was  rewarded  by 
success  when  returned  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in 
1897,  in  which  he  was  a  very  prominent  figure  until  1904 
when  he  was  sent  to  Ottawa.  To  say  that  he  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  that  body  is  to  state  the  case  very  mildly. 
He  was  at  the  forefront  in  debate  and  in  consideration  of 
weighty  and  far-reaching  questions  in  Committee.  He  was 
within  the  inner  circle  of  members  whom  the  Chief,  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  consulted  on  matters  of  great  import,  not  only 
to  the  party  but  to  the  country  as  well.  It  is  not  surprising 
then  to  find  in  his  memoirs  many  letters  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  that  great  statesman  and  leader.  Later,  as  stated 
previously,  he  was  taken  into  the  King  Government  as  Mini- 
ster of  National  Defense,  succeeding  the  writer  of  this  fore- 
word, who  was  transferred  to  his  old  department,  Railways 
and  Canals,  on  the  death  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Kennedy,  a  very 
brilliant  man. 

Surely  this  training  in  public  affairs  fitted  Colonel  Mac- 
donald to  present  to  the  public  of  Canada  a  compilation  of 
memoirs  of  deep  interest  to  all  Canadians  as  well  as  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  sister  nations  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  manner  in  which,  in  his  memoirs,  he  explains  the 
Autonomy  Bill  and  its  far-reaching  influence  on  Canadian 
affairs,  is  clarity  itself  and  shows  the  legal  ability  of  the  man 
.and  his  masterly  way  of  presenting  a  situation  that  was 
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fraught  with  pitfalls  and  critical  situations,  through  which 
Sir  Wilfrid  safely  guided  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  a  time 
of  great  public  tension. 

In  preparing  the  contents  of  this  volume,  the  author 
has  brought  to  his  aid  authorities  and  historic  references  that 
are  indisputable.  In  concluding  this  hastily  written  fore- 
word, let  me  recommend  this  volume  of  memoirs  to  the 
Canadian  people  as  the  production  of  a  great  Canadian  who 
is  a  big  man  among  big  men. 

Sincerely, 

GEORGE  P.  GRAHAM. 


PREFACE 

THE  closing  years  of  the  last  century  and  the  early  de- 
cades of  the  present  one  were  filled  with  many  interest- 
ing doings  in  a  political  way  in  Canada.  During  that  period 
it  was  given  to  me  to  be  a  member  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
Legislature  from  1897  to  1904  and  to  have  connection  with 
Federal  doings  also  at  that  time  and  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  from  1904  to  1917  and  again  from 
1921  to  1926  and  for  a  few  years  to  be  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown. 

Since  my  retirement  from  public  life  twelve  years  ago 
I  have  been  urged  by  a  number  of  friends  and  associates 
including  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  MacKenzie  King,  to 
publish  my  recollections  of  the  different  political  events 
and  also  of  my  personal  experiences  during  that  period 
and  they  have  pointed  out  that  I  was  one  of  the  few  English 
speaking  public  men  taking  part  in  those  events  who  was 
still  living.  As  a  result  of  these  representations  I  have 
written  the  pages  which  follow. 

In  addition  to  the  narration  of  events  from  year  to  year, 
I  have  added  a  number  of  sketches  of  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ed men  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  and  of  a  number  of 
my  associates  and  old  friends.  Naturally,  it  would  be  expec- 
ted that  in  my  discussion  of  the  different  happenings,  the 
views  presented  would  be  from  a  Liberal  standpoint,  but  I 
have  refrained  from  what  might  be  regarded  as  unfair  criti- 
cisms of  the  other  side  and  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  faith- 
ful history  of  the  Legislature  and  Parliamentary  doings 
during  the  period,  "and  a  record  of  the  impressions  left  on" 
"my  mind  by  events  which  interested  me  and  of  the  person-" 
"alities  with  whom  I  came  in  contact." 
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CHAPTER    I 

EARLIER    YEARS 

AVIONG  the  numerous  Scottish  families  that  came  from 
the  Old  Land  to  the  County  of  Pictou  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury nearly  every  clan  had  representatives.  For  a  great 
many  years  thereafter  the  Macdonalds  were  the  most  numer- 
ous, as  perhaps  also  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Macdonalds  was 
represented,  including  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles,  the  Clan- 
ranalds,  and,  in  fewer  numbers,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe; 
and  so  a  strong  clan  feeling  existed  which  was  maintained  for 
many  years. 

So  long  as  the  use  of  the  Gaelic  language  was  fostered 
and  was  common  among  the  people,  this  feeling  of  kinship 
was  very  strong,  but  as  Gaelic  fell  into  disuse  it  began  to 
wane.  Fifty  years  ago  Gaelic  services  were  held  by  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  many  parts  of  the  County,  but 
today  there  is  hardly  a  district  where  these  services  are  main- 
tained. On  the  other  hand, members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  have  so  cultivated  and  stimu- 
lated the  interest  in  the  Gaelic  tongue  that  it  is  still  the 
language  of  the  home  in  many  parts  of  Antigonish  and  Cape 
Breton,  where  its  use  is  much  treasured  by  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  speak  it. 

In  my  early  elections  I  received  a  good  many  votes  on 
account  of  being  a  Macdonald;  indeed  as  late  as  1925  in  my 
election  in  Antigonish-Guysboro  there  was  an  interesting  il- 
lustration of  the  devotion  to  their  clan  name  of  those  who 
are  justly  proud  of  it.  My  opponent  was  Mr.  Duncan  Chis- 
holm  and  the  previous  member  for  the  constituency  was  Mr. 
C.  F.  Mac  Isaac.  A  married  lady  whose  maiden  name  was 
Macdonald  and  whose  antecedents  had  been  Conservatives, 
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on  going  in  to  vote  had  to  have  her  ballot  marked  for  her, 
and  on  being  asked  for  whom  she  wished  to  vote — for  Mr. 
Chisholm  or  Mr.  Macdonald — said,  "Och,  I  am  tired  voting 
for  these  Chisholms  and  Maclsaacs.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  a  man  of  my  own  name."  Needless  to  say  I  never  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her.  Doubtless  it  was  her  clan 
feeling  that  prompted  her  to  cast  her  vote  for  me. 

Owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  Macdonald  name  in 
Pictou  it  was  but  natural  that  for  a  long  number  of  years 
there  should  have  been  a  Macdonald  representing  the  Coun- 
ty; and  the  members  for  the  time  being  came  from  both 
sides  of  politics.  Thus  from  1855  to  1863  Alexander  C. 
Macdonald  represented  the  County  in  the  Legislature.  He 
was  my  uncle  and  was  a  Liberal.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1863  by  James  Macdonald,  Conservative,  who  was  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  defeated  in 
the  first  Dominion  election  of  1867  by  Mr.  James  W.  Car- 
michael,  but  in  1872  he  was  elected  to  Ottawa.  In  1874  he 
was  defeated  in  what  was  known  as  the  "Pacific  Scandal 
election,"  but  was  again  elected  in  1878,  became  Minister  of 
Justice  and  represented  the  County  until  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  in  1881.  His  son-in-law,  Charles  H.  Tupper, 
afterwards  Sir  Hibbert  Tupper,  who  owed  his  introduction 
to  the  County  to  this  relationship,  thereafter  represented 
Pictou  at  Ottawa  until  1904,  when  I  was  elected.  I  contin- 
ued to  represent  it  from  that  year  until  1917,  and  again  from 
1921  until  1925.  My  son,  Colonel  J.  Welsford  Macdonald, 
also  sat  in  the  Legislature  for  the  County  from  1920  to  1925. 

For  the  family  history  which  follows  I  am  indebted  to 
the  son  of  the  historian  of  Pictou  County. 

The  family  to  which  the  Chief  Justice  belonged  was  set- 
tled on  the  East  River.  George  Macdonald,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  family  from  which  I  came,  was  born  at  West 
River  near  Durham  in  1796.  His  father  emigrated  from  the 
Hebrides  and  was  of  the  clan  of  Macdonald  of  the  Isles, 
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many  of  whom  came  over  in  the  Great  Exodus  from  Scotland 
which  followed  the  Rebellion  of  1745.  George  Macdonalds' 
farm  was  about  a  mile  from  Durham  in  the  valley  to  the 
north-east  from  Green  Hill.  When  the  time  came  for  him 
to  marry  he  chose  no  daughter  of  Heth  but  a  lassie  of  best 
Highland  stock,  Annabel  Cameron,  the  daughter  of  Alexan- 
der Cameron,  long  an  Elder  in  West  River  congregation. 
His  father,  also  Alexander,  was  too  young  to  be  "out"  with 
Prince  Charlie  as  his  brothers  were,  but  followed  the  crowd 
to  Culloden  and  saw  the  issue  of  that  fateful  day.  Alexan- 
der Cameron  senior  came  to  Pictou  on  the  "Hector"  and 
took  up  his  land  at  Loch  Broom,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  his  native  parish.  He  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  on 
August  15,  1893,  when  he  must  have  been  at  least  103  years 
of  age. 

To  George  Macdonald  and  his  wife  were  born  fourteen 
children,  all  of  whom  he  lived  to  see  grow  up  and  become 
useful  members  of  society,  some  of  them  indeed  to  attain 
prominence.  He  was  a  great  friend  and  supporter  of  Ed- 
ward Mortimer,  the  merchant  prince  of  Pictou,  a  man  of 
liberal  views  at  a  time  when  such  views  were  far  from  popu- 
lar with  those  in  authority.  Mortimer  was  the  first  man 
from  Pictou  to  be  elected  as  a  member  for  the  County  of 
Halifax.  (What  is  now  Pictou  County  was  part  of  Halifax 
County  until  1836.)  George  Macdonald  shared  Mortimer's 
views  and  brought  up  all  his  children,  both  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, to  be  stout  and  devoted  Liberals  and  keenly  interested 
in  politics. 

But  George  Macdonald  had  other  interests  apart  from 
politics.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  a  time  when  that 
office  was  reserved  for  men  of  integrity,  intelligence  and  high 
standing.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Militia,  annually  drilled 
his  Company  and  commanded  it  at  the  annual  field  day  in 
the  Fall.  In  one  of  my  early  elections  a  Tory  from  the  rock- 
ribbed  Conservative  section  of  New  Lairg,  while  he  could 
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not  bring  himself  to  vote  for  me,  yet  admitted  if  I  were  as 
good  a  man  as  my  grandfather  (from  whom  he  had  taken 
drill)  I  was  worthy  of  support.  "Stern  and  strict  but  fair" 
was  how  he  described  him. 

George  Macdonald's  son,  Alexander  C.  Macdonald,  K. 
C.,  became  Member  for  Pictou  County  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1855  and  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  days  of 
Howe's  leadership,  1859-63.  Another  son,  Edward  Morti- 
mer, owned  and  edited  The  Eastern  Chronicle  in  his  earlier 
days  and  then  joined  with  William  Garvie,  afterwards  Hon. 
William  Garvie,  in  establishing  The  Halifax  Citizen.  He  was 
elected  Member  for  Lunenburg  County  in  1867  and  sat  in 
the  first  House  of  Commons  of  Canada.  Alexander  C.  died 
in  1866,  and  Edward  M.  was  the  first  choice  of  the  Liberals 
or  Anti-Confederates  of  Pictou  County  as  their  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  decided  to  run  in  Lunen- 
burg. 

My  uncle  Edward  M.,  for  whom  I  was  called,  was  one 
of  Howe's  most  trusted  lieutenants,  and  was  second  only  to 
Howe,  in  the  editorial  chair.  He  lent  the  support  of  his 
powerful  press  to  Howe's  scheme  to  re-establish  Dalhousie 
College;  indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  he  who 
first  suggested  the  idea  to  Howe.  The  nomination  in  Lunen- 
burg came  to  him  as  the  result  of  his  campaign  work  in  that 
County  in  a  by-election.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  join 
with  Howe  in  "accepting  the  situation"  and  abandoning  the 
struggle  for  repeal.  When  Sir  John  Macdonald  on  Novem- 
ber 24, 1868,  wrote  to  Howe  enclosing  the  memorandum  from 
his  Finance  Minister  on  the  financial  position,  he  asked  that 
"its  examination  for  the  time  being  should  be  confined  to 
himself,  MacLellan  and  Macdonald."  Macdonald  was  ap- 
pointed Collector  of  Customs  at  Halifax  in  1872  and  died 
suddenly  while  fishing  on  the  Queen's  birthday  in  1874. 

My  father,  John  D.  Macdonald,  was  a  younger  son  and 
his  admiration  of  his  brother  Edward  knew  no  bounds.  He 
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succeeded  him  as  publisher  and  editor  of  The  Eastern  Chron- 
icle until  it  was  moved  to  New  Glasgow.  He  then  engaged 
in  business  and  ultimately  became  Municipal  Treasurer  for 
Pictou  County,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death  on 
November  21st,  1888,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He  was  deeply 
read  in  all  kinds  of  literature  and  was  devoted  to  music. 
He  was  a  man  of  quiet  unostentatious  piety.  So  late  as 
1861,  realizing  that  Gaelic  was  still  the  vernacular  of  many 
of  the  Highlanders  and  their  descendants  in  the  County,  he 
published  the  "Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects"  of  Dr.  MacGre- 
gor,  with  a  Memoir  by  Rev.  D.  B.  Blair,  the  famous  Gaelic 
scholar  of  Barney's  River. 

Of  my  father  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  nothing 
but  the  fondest  memories.  My  mother  was  Mary  Isabel 
MacLaren,  a  woman  of  rare  ability  and  energy,  a  devoted 
mother  to  whom  her  children  owe  much  indeed.  She  passed 
away,  retaining  to  the  last  full  possession  of  her  faculties 
and  the  keenest  interest  in  all  affairs  of  Church  and  State, 
on  October  15th,  1931,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  her  age. 

I  was  the  eldest  son,  born  on  August  16th,  1865,  at  Pic- 
tou. My  sole  ambition  as  a  youth  was  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Bar,  and  hard  work  at  almost  anything  that  offered  or 
could  be  had  to  do  between  school  terms  at  Pictou  Academy 
had  to  be  done  and  was  done.  I  was  able  to  get  two  years 
in  the  Arts  course  at  Dalhousie  University  through  winning 
a  Munro  Bursary,  one  of  a  number  that  had  been  established 
by  George  Munro,  who  went  from  Millbrook  in  Pictou 
County  to  become  a  great  publisher  in  New  York  and,  ulti- 
mately, a  millionaire.  At  the  end  of  two  years  I  determined 
to  go  straight  to  my  chosen  profession.  I  became  articled 
to  C.  D.  Macdonald,  my  cousin,  a  lawyer  in  Pictou,  and, 
afterwards  as  a  paid  clerk  in  a  Halifax  office,  I  was  able  to 
obtain  my  LL.B.  degree  and  finally  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  December  1887.  Some  of  my  contemporaries  in  the 
Dalhousie  Law  School  were  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Humphrey 
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Mellish,  Hon.  C.  H.  Cahan,  T.  Sherman  Rogers,  afterwards 
Mr.  Justice  Rogers,  ex-Lieu  tenant-Governor  W.  H.  Covert, 
H.  Wykoff  Rogers,  father  of  Hon.  Norman  Rogers,  present 
Minister  of  Labor,  C.  Ernest  Gregory,  K.C.,  now  deceased, 
and  other  men  who  became  highly  successful  both  at  the 
Bar  and  in  public  life. 

Opportunities  for  work  at  the  Bar  came  to  me  through 
the  decision  of  John  D.  MacLeod,  K.C.,  who  had  been  a 
leading  lawyer  in  Pictou,  to  go  to  California  for  his  health. 
Accompanying  him  was  W.  A.  Dickson,  a  well  known  bar- 
rister, also  of  Pictou.  Their  departure  left  a  vacancy  and  I 
applied  myself  eagerly  and  keenly  to  all  work  that  came  to 
the  office,  with  sufficient  success  that  before  I  was  twenty- 
four  years  old  I  was  able,  on  July  10th,  1889,  to  take  as  my 
wife  Miss  Edith  Lillian  Ives,  daughter  of  Colonel  James 
Ives  of  Pictou,  who  had  been  a  leading  Liberal  in  the  County, 
and  she  has  been  with  me  in  success  and  disappointments, 
joys  and  sorrows,  during  all  the  intervening  years. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  anything  in  regard  to  poli- 
tics dates  from  what  is  known  as  the  Pacific  Scandal  elec- 
tion. January  22,  1874,  was  the  date  of  polling.  It  was  a 
cold  day  in  mid-winter  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon my  father  took  me  by  the  hand  and  I  went  with  him  to 
the  polling  place.  The  hustings  so-called  was  a  temporary 
wooden  structure  erected  on  the  West  side  of  the  present 
Court  House.  Inside  were  the  presiding  officer  and  clerk 
and,  I  presume,  the  representatives  of  the  candidates. 
These  were  Hon.  James  Macdonald  and  Robert  Doull  for 
the  Conservatives  and  James  W.  Carmichael  and  John  A. 
Dawson  for  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Carmichael  had  represented 
the  County  from  1867  to  1872  and  Messrs.  Macdonald  and 
Doull  from  1872  to  1874.  This  was  the  last  election  in  which 
open  voting  took  place  and  thereafter  the  ballot  voting 
became  law.  I  was  eight  years  and  six  months  old  and  my 
father  mounted  the  steps  to  the  booth  leaving  me  outside 
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and  I  heard,  and  for  that  matter  can  still  hear,  the  presiding 
officer  asking  for  whom  he  voted  and  his  answer  to  the 
question  was  Carmichael  and  Dawson. 

The  result  of  this  election  was  that  Mr.  Carmichael  had 
a  majority  of  55  over  Mr.  Doull,  while  Mr.  Dawson's  major- 
ity over  Mr.  Doull  was  only  one.  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
about  fifty  votes  behind  his  colleague.  The  closeness  of  the 
vote  and  the  unique  majority  of  Mr.  Dawson  added  to  the 
great  interest  in  the  general  result  of  the  election,  in  which 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  defeated  and  Hon.  Alexander 
Me Kenzie  became  Premier.  Locally  the  interest  was  intense 
and  became  more  so  when  it  was  learned  that  the  defeated 
candidates  were  going  to  protest  the  election  and  they  did 
so. 

The  trial  of  the  election  petition  came  later  on  in  the 
year  and  took  place  at  Pictou  before  Hon.  Jas.  W.  Johnston 
who  was  known  as  an  ad  hoc  judge.  He  afterwards  became 
County  Court  Judge  at  Halifax  but  he  acted  under  the  law 
as  it  stood  at  that  time  and  before  the  present  law  was 
created  under  which  election  protests  are  tried  before  two 
Supreme  Court  Judges.  By  Section  6  of  the  Controverted 
Elections  Act  of  1873  it  was  provided  that  the  Judges  who 
shall  try  election  petitions  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor  by  order  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  by  Section  7  of  the  same  Act  if  no 
such  order  has  been  made  the  Governor-General  might  ap- 
point not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  persons  being 
barristers  of  at  least  ten  years  standing  to  be  Judges  ad  hoc 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  and  of  whom  any  one  may  try 
any  petition  relating  to  an  election  for  any  electoral  district 
in  such  Province.  I  infer  that  Mr.  Johnston  was  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  7,  and  the  description  of  the 
Judge  as  an  "ad  hoc"  Judge  seemed  peculiar  to  the  youthful 
mind  which  had  not  yet  begun  the  study  of  Latin.  I  was  in 
school  in  Pictou  Academy  which  was  immediately  across  the 
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street  from  the  Court  House  and  as  the  whole  countryside 
was  stirred  for  some  weeks  by  the  excitement  the  novel  situ- 
ation had  produced  I  frequented  the  Court  House  gallery  at 
recess  and  after  hours  at  every  opportunity.  The  leading 
counsel  engaged  were  S.  G.  Rigby,  K.C.,  W.  A.  Johnson, 
K.C.,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Macdonald,  one  of  the  candidates,  for 
the  petitioners  and  Weatherbe,  K.C.,  led  for  the  sitting  mem- 
bers. There  were  interesting  and  amusing  stories  from  wit- 
nessses  as  bribery  was  charged  and  the  tilts  between  Coun- 
sel were  heated  and  bitter,  leading  on  one  occasion  to  a 
personal  conflict  between  them  in  which  they  had  to  be 
separated.  Both  Counsel  were  afterwards  to  become  Chief 
Justices  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial 
Messrs.  Carmichael  and  Dawson  were  confirmed  in  their 
seats  and  sat  as  Members  until  the  next  general  election  in 
1878.  The  events  of  1874  unconsciously  no  doubt  laid  the 
foundation  of  my  interest  in  politics  which  later  became 
fully  developed.  Twenty-five  years  afterwards  when  I  ran 
my  first  elections,  in  almost  every  district  in  the  County 
were  to  be  found  one,  at  least,  who  would  tell  of  exciting 
events  which  enabled  him  to  get  home  in  time  to  vote  or  to 
bring  someone  else  to  vote  and  thus  to  give  to  Mr.  Dawson 
his  one  majority.  The  closeness  of  the  result  caused  party 
men  on  both  sides  to  realize  that  an  election  is  neither  won 
nor  lost  until  every  available  vote  has  been  polled  in  any 
contest. 

In  every  election  the  candidates  on  both  sides  with  their 
associates  met  in  joint  meetings  and  these  were  always  inter- 
esting and  calculated  to  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  party  men, 
young  and  old.  In  1881  Honorable  James  Macdonald  retir- 
ed as  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  bye  election  which  followed 
was  a  close  and  exciting  one.  Mr.  Carmichael  was  again 
the  Liberal  candidate  and  Mr.  John  MacDougall  of  West- 
ville  was  nominated  by  the  Conservatives.  A  stirring  meet- 
ing took  place  on  nomination  day,  June  11,  1881  in  the  Curl- 
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ing  Rink  in  Pictou,  at  which  Hon.  Timothy  Warren  Anglin 
of  New  Brunswick  spoke  with  Mr.  Carmichael.  Hon.  Mr. 
Anglin  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1874  to  1878  and  was  the  father  of  Chief  Justice  Anglin  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  of  later  years,  and  was  one 
of  the  able  men  of  that  day.  Mr.  MacDougall  won  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  20. 

In  the  early  eighties  shortly  after  Hon.  Edward  Blake 
became  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal  party  and  in  company 
with  Hon.  Wilfrid  Laurier  he  made  a  political  tour  of  the 
Province.  They  addressed  a  huge  open  air  meeting  at  New 
Glasgow.  Their  visit  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
County  on  account  of  the  great  prestige  as  an  advocate  and 
public  man  of  Mr.  Blake  and  of  the  curiosity  to  hear  Mr. 
Laurier,  who  was  the  first  French  Canadian  leader  of  either 
party  to  make  a  political  tour  of  the  Province.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  while  there  was  great  admiration  for  the 
studied  and  impressive  speech  of  Mr.  Blake,  it  was  the  wit, 
eloquence  and  personality  of  the  French  Canadian  then  in 
his  early  forties  which  seemed  to  most  appeal  to  the  minds 
of  Pictou  County  Scotchmen  who  were  not  surprised  when 
he  came  to  full  leadership  a  few  years  later  and  who  for 
years  recalled  his  speech  and  the  charm  he  seemed  to  cast 
upon  all  who  met  and  heard  him  that  day.  I  was  present 
at  this  gathering. 

Politics  was  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  in  our  home 
and  my  father  on  account  of  the  previous  political  activities 
of  his  two  brothers  took  the  keenest  interest  in  public  mat- 
ters. It  was  thus  the  most  natural  thing  that,  brought  up 
among  these  surroundings,  political  virus  should  be  in  my 
blood  and  that  in  entering  the  practice  of  my  profession  I 
would  be  taking  part  in  political  activities. 

In  1887  I  was  on  "the  stump"  for  the  Liberal  candidates 
in  the  Dominion  Election,  and  again  in  1891.  In  the  1887 
election  I  acted  as  agent  for  the  candidates  at  a  country  poll 
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and,  though  this  was  twenty  years  after  1867,  I  saw  the  evi- 
dence of  the  strong  feelings  that  were  engendered  in  that 
year.  There  were  two  very  old  men  who  were  brought  to 
the  polls  with  difficulty  and  with  discomfort  for  them,  but 
they  were  determined  to  come.  One  was  a  Liberal,  the  other 
a  Conservative.  They  had  to  get  their  ballots  marked,  and 
on  being  asked  for  which  candidate  they  wished  to  vote,  one 
said:  "I  want  to  vote  for  the  Antis;"  the  other  said:  "I  vote 
for  the  Confederates."  The  particular  candidates  were  not 
on  their  minds;  they  were  fighting  the  old  battles  of  Confed- 
eration over  again,  and  each  voted  for  his  side  on  what  had 
been  to  him  the  great  question. 

In  1892  I  was  elected  as  County  Councillor  for  Section 
26,  better  known  as  Toney  River,  in  the  Municipal  Council, 
strange  to  say  by  a  majority  of  26.  I  was  re-elected  two 
years  later  for  the  same  district  by  a  majority  of  78,  and 
represented  the  district  until  1897.  The  experience  gained 
in  the  County  Council  was  of  great  value.  It  gave  me  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  municipal  law,  and  enabled  me  to 
form  friendships  with  the  Councillors  from  all  over  the  Coun- 
ty, who  included  among  them  many  able  men,  such  as  Rod- 
erick MacDougall,  then  Warden,  John  D.  Fraser  of  Merigo- 
mish,  afterwards  Warden,  who  was  known  as  the  Attorney- 
General  on  account  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Revised 
Statutes;  James  Kitchin,  afterwards  Warden,  and  Archibald 
MacKenzie,  of  River  John,  and  Robert  McNeil  of  Little 
Harbor,  also  Warden  and  father  of  the  present  Warden. 
Among  them  was  James  T.  Thompson  of  East  River,  an  able 
and  intellectual  man  who  was  still  in  the  Council  until  1937. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  when  he  was  in  attendance  at  the 
Council  we  spent  an  evening  together  and  talked  over  the 
things  of  those  other  days  and  of  the  good  friends  of  the  long 
ago,  so  many  of  whom  have  gone  on  the  long  journey. 

In  1894  the  position  of  matters  politically  in  the  County 
was  that  it  was  represented  in  the  Dominion  House  by  Sir 
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Hibbert  Tupper  and  Mr.  John  MacDougall,  whose  major- 
ities in  the  1891  Election  had  been  between  600  and  700. 
Sir  John  Macdonald  had  died,  and  there  were  evidences  of 
disintegration  in  the  Federal  Conservative  party,  while  Mr. 
Fielding  was  firmly  entrenched  with  his  Government  in  Hali- 
fax. The  younger  men  of  the  Liberals  in  the  County  felt 
that  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  organize  the  party  in  the 
proper  way.  An  election  would  be  run,  and  then  everything 
would  be  left  to  "go  to  sleep"  again  until  the  next  election 
time  approached.  As  the  Provincial  Legislature  had  to  be 
dissolved  in  that  year  the  demand  for  better  organization  of 
the  party  was  asserted  more  strongly,  and  gatherings  were 
held  from  time  to  time  in  which  the  situation  was  talked  over 
and  plans  for  organization  were  well  considered. 

It  transpired  that  those  who  had  been  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  party  had  picked  upon  a  very  respectable  medi- 
cal gentleman  of  Pictou  town  to  be  the  candidate  from  the 
West  riding.  Outside  of  personal  qualities  he  had  no  poli- 
tical possibilities,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that,  if  he  were  nomi- 
nated, there  would  be  a  reversion  to  the  old  condition  of 
affairs  and  no  organization  would  be  effected.  As  a  result 
the  younger  Liberals  decided  that  they  would  ask  Mr.  W.  A. 
Dickson,  who  with  Mr.  MacLeod  had  returned  from  Cali- 
fornia some  years  before,  had  always  been  active  on  "the 
stump"  and  was  a  most  effective  speaker,  to  accept  the  nom- 
ination. The  situation  was  canvassed  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts with  a  view  to  Mr.  Dickson  being  nominated  at  the 
impending  convention.  He  agreed  to  accept  the  nomination 
provided  he  received  it  in  the  balloting,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  going  forward  on  the  assumption  that  he  would 
be  the  nominee  of  the  younger  and  more  aggressive  elements 
in  the  party.  However,  on  the  night  before  the  nominating 
convention  he  announced  to  a  gathering  of  friends  that  he 
had  decided  that  he  would  not  contest  the  nomination. 
Matters  had  progressed  so  far,  however,  that  it  was  deter- 
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mined  to  proceed  along  the  lines  on  which  we  had  begun* 
and  the  gathering  urged  me  to  accept  the  nomination,  which 
I  reluctantly  agreed  to  do,  as  I  was  very  busy  with  my  prac- 
tice and  had  not  considered  favorably  the  idea  of  as  yet 
entering  the  political  arena. 

However,  next  day  I  was  nominated  and  accepted  the 
candidature,  along  with  Mr.  J.  D.  MacGregor  of  New  Glas- 
gow and  Mr.  John  F.  Oliver  of  Westville.  The  election 
took  place  in  April,  a  most  unpleasant  season  of  the  year  for 
electioneering.  There  was  only  one  way  of  getting  around 
the  countryside  amid  the  mud  and  slush  in  those  days,  and 
that  was  by  horse  and  waggon.  However,  an  energetic 
campaign  was  put  up,  which  bore  effect  in  later  years,  but 
the  Liberal  candidates  were  defeated  by  Messrs.  C.  E.  Tan- 
ner, William  Cameron  and  Alexander  Grant,  though  not  by 
very  large  majorities.  Mr.  Fielding  was  again  returned  to 
office  in  Halifax  with  a  very  substantial  majority. 

In  1893  events  at  Ottawa  were  progressing  favorably 
for  the  Liberal  party.  An  enthusiastic  convention  of  Domi- 
nion Liberals  had  been  held  at  Ottawa  and  great  enthusiasm 
was  manifested  towards  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Laurier.  In 
1895  a  Liberal  convention  was  called  in  Pictou  at  which  all 
sections  of  the  party  united  in  loyally  giving  the  nomination 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Carmichael,  former  member,  and  Mr.  John  D. 
MacLeod  who  had  contested  several  elections  and  was  known 
very  favorably  in  all  sections  of  the  County.  These  two 
gentlemen  began  the  campaign  and  were  assisted  at  meetings 
and  in  organization  by  prominent  men  in  the  party  generally. 

However,  in  the  autumn  of  1895  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
the  position  of  Judge  of  Probate  through  the  death  of  Judge 
Fogo,  who  had  filled  the  position  for  a  great  number  of  years 
and  was  a  most  interesting  character  A  great  many  stories 
were  told  of  Judge  Fogo,  especially  in  his  capacity  of  Judge, 
of  Probate,  and  such  eminent  lawyers  as  Hugh  McD.  Henry 
K.C.,  and  Robert  Sedgwick,  K.C.,  of  Halifax  who  used  to 
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come  to  Pictou  on  circuit  in  those  days,  were  on  the  look-out 
for  "something  new"  that  the  Judge  had  said  or  done.  He 
had  the  "Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors"  veritably  off  by 
heart,  and  could  quote  from  the  sayings  of  the  different 
Judges  that  adorned  the  English  Bench  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  Besides  he  had  a  great  sense  of  humor  and  alto- 
gether was  a  most  picturesque  person  with  indeed  consider- 
able ability. 

While  my  father  was  County  Treasurer,  as  a  young  man 
I  used  to  be  about  his  office  when  home  from  College,  and 
Judge  Fogo  would  come  across  the  hall  in  the  County  Build- 
ing and  ask  me  to  go  over  and  write  a  petition  for  him.  He 
had  a  favorite  habit  of  sitting  at  the  desk  and  watching  to  see 
whether  anybody  in  mourning  came  around  the  corner  from 
Water  Street  to  come  up  the  Market  Square,  as  it  was  called 
in  those  days.  Immediately  he  caught  sight  of  one  in 
mourning,  or  giving  any  indication  of  being  likely  to  come  to 
his  office,  he  would  come  across  for  me  to  write  out  the  peti- 
tions, declaring  that  he  wrote  three  hands,  one  that  he  could 
not  read  himself,  another  that  the  Registrar  of  Probate  could 
not  read,  and  a  third  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  read. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  an  old  lady  came  in  from 
the  Eastern  portion  of  the  County.  He  used  to  address 
those  who  came  to  his  office  in  very  ornate  language.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  from  the  woman  that  she  was  the  widow 
of  a  man  named  John  MacDonald,  and  she  wanted  to  get 
administration  of  the  estate.  I  had  finished  filling  out  the 
forms  and  had  got  the  old  lady  to  sign  the  petition  when  the 
Judge  said  in  a  most  formal  way:  "My  good  woman,  by 
what  title  was  your  husband  known  in  the  district  in  which 
he  resided?  There  are  so  many  of  those  damned  Hielanmen 
around  here  that  we  have  to  know  how  they  were  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other." 

The  poor  woman  did  not  understand  what  the  Judge 
was  talking  about,  and  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  her,  "What 
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was  the  nickname  of  your  husband?"  whereupon  she  mur- 
mured that  they  used  to  call  him  "John  MacDonald  the 
Fiddler/' 

"Ah/'  said  the  Judge,  "that's  it.  Let  us  hope  he  has 
exchanged  the  fiddle  for  the  harp  with  a  thousand  strings. 
The  fees  are  just  twenty-five  dollars,  madam." 

The  Judge's  vocabulary  was  an  elaborate  one  and  he 
liked,  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  to  indulge  in  florid 
language.  His  Court  had  jurisdiction  over  the  proof  of  wills 
in  solemn  form,  and,  as  a  sort  of  peroration  to  the  decision 
in  which  he  set  aside  a  will,  he  used  the  following  language: 
"In  fact  the  evidence  in  this  case  leads  me  to  the  irresistible 
conclusion  that  in  the  hands  of  the  solicitor  this  poor  unfortu- 
nate old  lady  was  as  plastic  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  pot- 
ter." 

During  the  year  1895-1896  I  took  part  in  two  very  stir- 
ring by-elections,  one  in  Westmorland,  New  Brunswick, 
where  the  Conservative,  Mr.  H.  A.  Powell,  was  elected  over 
Mr.  A.  E.  Killam.  Among  those  on  the  stump  for  the  Lib- 
erals were  Mr.  J.  Israel  Tarte,  whom  I  met  for  the  first  time. 
He  predicted  confidently  that  the  Liberals  would  win  at  the 
general  election,  that  Laurier  would  carry  Quebec,  saying 
that  the  French  people  always  followed  a  leader  and  that 
Laurier  was  the  ideal  leader  of  the  French-Canadian  race. 
The  other  election  took  place  in  Antigonish,  where  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Thompson  created  a  vacancy.  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son had  represented  Antigonish  from  October  16,  1885,  when 
he  had  been  returned  first  by  acclamation.  In  1887  and 
1891  he  was  elected  by  small  majorities,  and  had  become 
Prime  Minister  on  December  5,  1892.  During  the  autumn 
of  1894  he  held  several  meetings  and  then  went  to  England. 
He  had  spoken  at  Pictou  with  Sir  Hibbert  Tupper  at  a  large 
meeting  held  in  the  building  of  the  Pictou  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety on  Prince  Street  and  in  his  speech  made  reference  to  Mr. 
Tarte  and  Mr.  Joseph  Martin  of  Manitoba  as  a  combination 
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of  the  "Black  Tarte  and  the  Yellow  Martin/  Shortly  after- 
wards he  went  to  England  on  public  business  and  passed 
away  very  suddenly  at  Windsor  Castle  while  a  guest  of  Queen 
Victoria,  on  December  12,  1894.  He  had  taken  a  high  place 
at  Ottawa,  first  as  Minister  of  Justice  and  then  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  verdict  of  posterity  as  well  as  that  of  his 
contemporaries  is  and  was  that  he  was  a  great  parliamen- 
tarian and  a  great  lawyer.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  a 
son  of  Pictou  County.  She  had  been  a  Miss  Pottinger  of 
Pictou,  and  he  was  a  first  cousin  of  David  Pottinger,  who  for 
so  many  years  filled  with  great  acceptance  to  the  country 
the  position  of  general  manager  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 

The  contest  in  Antigonish  was  a  very  keen  one.  The 
candidates  were  the  present  Sir  Joseph  Chisholm,  Chief 
Justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Hon.  C.  F.  Mac  Isaac,  who 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  and  as  a  member  of  Mr. 
Fielding's  Government  to  run  for  Ottawa.  The  County  was 
overrun  with  stumpers  on  both  sides  and  the  contest  was 
most  exciting.  On  election  day,  April  19,  1895,  Mr.  Maclsaac 
won  by  a  majority  of  118.  I  little  dreamed  that  thirty-one 
years  later  I  would  be  a  candidate  in  the  same  constituency 
and  would  be  elected,  as  I  was,  in  1925. 

On  Judge  Fogo's  death  Mr.  MacLeod  was  appointed 
Judge  of  Probate.  Thus  it  became  necessary  for  the  Liberal 
Party  to  nominate  another  candidate.  Shortly  after  this  a 
convention  was  called.  It  was  held  in  the  morning  in  what 
is  now  the  Canadian  Legion  Hall  on  George  Street,  Pictou 
and  I  was  nominated  unanimously,  without  mention  of  any 
other  name.  A  public  meeting  being  held  in  the  afternoon. 

Enthusiastic  and  young,  as  I  was,  no  doubt  I  was  im- 
prudent in  many  of  the  things  which  I  did,  yet  Mr.  Carmich- 
ael  treated  me  with  the  greatest  possible  consideration  and 
kindness  at  all  times.  We  had  a  most  interesting  campaign. 
My  colleague  on  account  of  his  age  was  not  able  to  campaign 
actively.  He  was  seventy-seven  years  old.  His  health,  it 
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is  true,  was  good  and  he  had  lost  none  of  his  mental  vigor, 
but  he  was  not  quite  able  to  take  part  in  the  joint  meetings 
which  were  then  characteristic  of  the  political  campaigns 
in  the  County.  I  was  assisted  throughout  the  campaign  by 
all  those  who  on  the  platform  or  elsewhere  were  competent  to 
give  real  help,  and  our  candidature  had  the  united  support 
of  all  elements  of  the  party  in  the  County. 

After  being  nominated  I  went  to  Ottawa  and  there  had 
the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Laurier  for  the 
first  time.  I  was  charmed  with  his  considerate  treatment  of 
me.  I  was  able  to  discuss  with  him  some  of  the  interesting 
problems  which  faced  the  County  at  that  time,  and  was  in 
communication  with  him  all  through  the  campaign. 

There  was  very  little  work  at  the  coal  mines  during  that 
spring  and  the  miners  used  to  listen  with  eagerness  to  hear 
whether  the  whistle  would  blow  for  work  on  the  following 
day,  which  unhappily  many  a  day  it  did  not.  The  chief 
claim  of  the  Conservative  Party  was  that  they  were  the 
particular  friends  of  the  coal  industry,  but  it  was  unfortu- 
nate for  them,  at  that  particular  juncture,  that,  after  having 
been  in  power  for  eighteen  years,  the  condition  of  the  indus- 
try was  not  calculated  to  create  very  much  popular  enthusi- 
asm for  their  efforts  and  policy  on  behalf  of  the  coal  industry. 

I  had  communicated  with  Sir  Wilfrid  in  regard  to  the 
matter  and  had  asked  him  to  send  me  a  message  stating  his 
attitude  towards  the  coal  industry.  I  received  a  telegram 
from  him  which  was  used  with  effect  in  the  campaign.  In 
this  telegram  he  said  that  "the  coal  industry  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  all  those  connected  with  it  could  rest  assured  that  under 
my  Government  the  coal  interests  of  Nova  Scotia  would  be 
safely  guarded." 

Sir  Hibbert  Tupper  and  Mr.  Bell  were  two  very  able 
men  and  their  platform  work  was  excellent.  Yet  the  close 
of  the  campaign  revealed  how  far  the  Liberal  Party  had  gone 
in  the  direction  of  succeeding,  because  on  election  day  the 
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Conservatives'  huge  majorities  had  been  dissipated.  Mr. 
Bell's  majority  over  me  was  154  and  Sir  Hibbert  Tapper's 
228.  Mr.  Carmichael,  notwithstanding  his  inability  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  was  only  12  votes  be- 
hind me  in  the  general  result,  which  showed  how  unitedly 
the  party  had  worked  together.  We  had  reduced  the  Con- 
servative majority  of  1891  by  500  votes. 

After  the  campaign  was  over  and  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment was  firmly  installed  in  Ottawa  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  go  frequently  to  Ottawa  in  connection  with  various 
problems  that  naturally  arose  after  a  change  of  Government. 
Mr.  Fielding,  who  had  not  contested  the  election,  but  who, 
it  was  known,  had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Laurier,  became 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Borden,  who  had  long 
represented  the  County  of  Kings,  was  the  other  member  of 
the  Government  from  Nova  Scotia.  After  the  election  in 
June  a  by-election  occurred  in  New  Brunswick  in  the  riding 
of  Queens  and  Sudbury,  where  Mr.  A.  G.  Blair  ran  for  elec- 
tion as  Minister  of  Railways,  Mr.  G.  G.  King  who  had  been 
elected  in  June  having  been  appointed  to  the  Senate.  In 
company  with  D.  C.  Fraser  I  took  part  in  that  campaign 
and  together  we  stumped  all  over  these  two  Counties.  The 
result  of  the  election  was  the  return  of  Mr.  Blair  by  a  large 
majority.  There  were  many  railway  problems  arising  in 
those  days,  and  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Blair  for  myself  was 
of  great  assistance  in  regard  to  numerous  questions  which 
came  up  affecting  the  County. 
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SOON  after  the  election  Mr.  Fielding  gave  up  the  Pre- 
miership of  Nova  Scotia  and  entered  theJLaurier  Cabinet. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Longley,  foreseeing  the  Liberal 
victory  he  had  resigned  the  Attorney-Generalship  and  con- 
tested the  Dominion  seat  for  Annapolis  against  the  sitting 
member,  J.  B.  Mills,  who  had  represented  it  as  a  Conserva- 
tive since  1887.  Mr.  Longley  was  defeated  by  197  majority. 
He  was  thus  without  a  seat.  A  great  many  people  thought 
he  would  then  become  Premier,  but  it  soon  became  known 
that  Mr.  Fielding's  successor  was  to  be  George  H.  Murray 
of  North  Sydney.  Mr.  Murray  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Government  and  the  Leader  in  the  Legislative  Council.  He 
had  contested  two  general  elections  for  the  Dominion  unsuc- 
cessfully and  had  engaged  in  a  memorable  contest  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1896,  against  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  when  the  latter 
came  from  England  to  take  over  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  and  a  seat  was  found  for  him  in  Cape  Breton. 
This  was  a  notable  election,  taking  place  as  it  did  in  the 
middle  of  a  stormy  winter,  and  though  Murray  was  beaten 
he  fought  a  good  fight  and  became  recognized  as  the  leader 
of  his  party  in  Cape  Breton  Island. 

A  caucus  of  the  Liberal  members  of  the  Legislature  was 
held  at  Halifax,  and  Murray  was  decided  upon  as  the  new 
leader.  Though  pressed  to  take  an  opposite  course  he  inti- 
mated that  he  would  make  no  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Fielding  Government.  This  was  a  wise  decision.  Mr. 
Longley  at  first  resented  his  being  denied  the  leadership  and 
said  in  his  characteristic  manner  that  he  "would  go  back 
and  take  up  the  threads  of  practice  rather  than  follow  this 
stripling  from  Cape  Breton."  But  he  soon  got  over  this 
mood.  He  was  re-elected  from  Annapolis  by  acclamation 
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and  resumed  the  Attorney-Generalship,  while  Murray  be- 
came member  for  Victoria,  and  the  two  men  worked  loyally 
and  well  together  until  Mr.  Longley  became  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1905. 

Who  could  foresee  that  Premier  Murray  was  to  remain 
the  head  of  the  Government  continuously  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century!  He  untimately  retired  voluntarily. 
He  was  a  modest  man  of  real  ability  and  tact  with  a  strong 
personality.  It  was  a  fact  long  recognized  by  their  contem- 
poraries that  Mr.  Murray  was  closer  to  Mr.  Fielding  than 
any  other  of  his  Nova  Scotia  associates;  this  relationship 
continued  all  through  their  lives  and  was  of  such  a  close  and 
intimate  character  as  to  be  exceptional,  having  regard  to  the 
different  mental  qualities  of  the  two  men. 

I  found  myself  becoming  more  and  more  immersed  in 
politics  and  being  interested  in  it  more  fully  as  time  went  on, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  Provincial  Election  came  on  in 
April,  1897,  when  Mr.  Murray  first  went  to  the  country,  I 
was  nominated,  along  with  Mr.  James  D.  MacGregor  of 
New  Glasgow  and  Mr.  John  Macintosh  of  Stellarton,  as  the 
Liberal  candidates.  The  nomination  was  unanimous,  and 
we  had  the  united  support  of  all  sections  of  the  party.  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  MacGregor  and  I  were  elected  by  sub- 
stantial majorities,  while  Mr.  M.  H.  Fitzpatrick  was  elect- 
ed by  a  few  votes  over  our  colleague  Mr.  Macintosh,  and 
Messrs.  Tanner  and  Cameron,  the  other  Conservative  can- 
didates, were  defeated. 

The  return  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  power  at  Ottawa 
brought  back  prosperity  to  the  Province  generally  and  par- 
ticularly to  our  coal  industry.  The  prediction  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
in  regard  to  the  matter  was  amply  fulfilled,  and  in  the  1897 
election  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  County  had  the  support  of 
coal  interests  which  had  previously  been  antagonistic. 

In  June,  1897,  two  months  after  the  Local  Election  of 
that  year,  the  case  of  Fergie  and  Drummond  came  on  for 
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trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Pictou.  This  was  a  libel  suit 
brought  by  Mr.  Fergie,  Manager  of  the  Intercolonial  Mining 
Company  of  Westville,  against  Robert  Drummond,  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  weekly  newspaper  called  The  Trades  Journal,  pub- 
lished at  Stellarton,  on  account  of  an  article  that  appeared 
in  that  paper  in  the  summer  of  1895  in  which  it  was  alleged 
that  there  was  what  is  known  as  a  "creep"  in  the  mine  and 
that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Manager,  in  so  many 
words,  had  neglected  the  mine  to  give  attention  to  politics. 

Mr.  Fergie  who  was  a  typical  Englishman  promptly 
brought  an  action  for  damages  through  J.  McG.  Stewart 
K.C.,  of  Pictou  (father  of  the  present  distinguished  Halifax 
lawyer  of  the  same  name.)  I  was  retained  by  the  plaintiff 
in  May  and,  as  I  had  never  been  in  a  coal  mine,  I  at  once 
arranged  to  go  down  the  mine  on  two  occasions  in  order  that 
I  might  familiarize  myself  with  mining  conditions  and  with 
the  meaning  of  the  various  terms  and  words  used  in  describ- 
ing the  mining  of  coal.  I  think  that  I  was  the  only  counsel 
who  had  done  this,  and  I  found  my  experience  of  great  use 
at  this  trial  and  in  subsequent  cases,  relating  to  coal  mines, 
in  which  I  was  engaged. 

In  the  Fergie-Drummond  case  the  defendant  justified 
the  truth  of  his  assertions  in  his  pleadings,  and  the  trial  was 
a  most  interesting  one,  involving  various  questions  of  mine 
operation,  and  occupying  four  days.  The  counsel  engaged 
were  W.  B.  A.  Ritchie,  K.C.,  J.  McG.  Stewart,  K.C.,  and 
myself  for  the  plaintiff,  and  A.  Drysdale,  K.C.,  Sinclair  and 
Patterson  (the  present  Judge  Patterson)  for  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Justice  Weatherbe  was  the  presiding  Judge.  I  opened 
the  case  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Ritchie  closed,  while  Mr. 
Sinclair  opened  and  Mr.  Drysdale  closed  for  the  defendant 
The  plaintiff  did  not  seek  big  damages  but  a  vindication  of 
his  management.  The  learned  Judge  was  always  much  inter- 
ested in  coal  and  coal  mines,  and  the  record  shows  that  he 
occupied  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  in  his  charge.  The 
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jury  was  out  only  thirty-five  minutes  and  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  for  one  hundred  dollars. 

This  case  was  the  beginning  of  a  personal  and  political 
friendship  between  Mr.  Fergie  and  myself  which  continued 
all  through  his  life;  and  as  long  as  he  was  connected  with  the 
Intercolonial  Company,  my  firm  were  the  solicitors  for  the 
Company  and  a  great  deal  of  business  was  done  for  them. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  on  January  27,  1898, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Laurence,  K.C.,  the  member  for  Colchester,  was 
chosen  Speaker.  The  session  was  a  very  short  one,  the 
House  being  prorogued  on  March  llth.  I  moved  the  Ad- 
dress in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  request 
of  the  Premier.  Owing  to  the  small  number  in  the  Oppo- 
sition there  were  very  rarely  night  sittings,  and  from  1897 
to  1901  none  of  the  sessions  was  longer  than  six  weeks  ap- 
proximately. 

1897  was  a  memorable  year  for  the  Canadian  Liberal 
Party  and  its  leader.  There  had  been  a  short  session  of 
Parliament  after  the  elections  in  1896,  lasting  from  August 
19th  to  October  5th,  but  the  real  business  sesson  of  the  new 
Government  opened  on  March  25th  of  1897.  In  April  Mr. 
Fielding  brought  down  his  first  Budget,  in  which  he  insti- 
tuted what  has  been  known  ever  since  as  the  "British  Pre- 
ference," under  which  Canada  gave  to  products  and  imports 
from  the  Mother  Country  a  preference  in  their  tariff  over 
the  imports  from  other  countries.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Opposition  that  by  treaties  entered  into  by  Great  Britain 
years  before,  which  were  binding  on  Canada,  there  were 
conferred  on  foreign  countries  rights  to  equal  treatment  with 
Great  Britain  in  Canadian  markets.  Previous  to  1896  at 
various  periods  the  Conservative  Government  had  endeavor- 
ed to  have  these  treaties  denounced  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment but  had  been  unable  to  get  their  requests  granted. 
Mr.  Fielding's  reply  was  that  these  treaties  did  not  apply  to 
Canada,  but,  if  it  was  held  that  they  did,  then  the  British 
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Government  would  be  asked  to  denounce  the  treaties  so 
far  as  Canada  was  concerned. 

All  those  who  were  alive  and  had  knowledge  of  events 
of  that  period  will  recall  the  great  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Fielding  Budget  was  received  in  Canada  and  in  Great 
Britain.  There  had  been  no  bartering  with  the  Mother 
Country  in  giving  the  preference;  it  had  been  given  freely 
and,  as  it  was  said,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Mother  Country 
and  in  the  belief  that  trade  would  beget  trade.  Application 
was  made  in  May  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  have  all  doubts  upon  the  matter  of  the 
application  of  the  treaties  removed  and  to  formally  denounce 
them. 

This  was  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee, 
to  mark  sixty  years  of  her  reign.  The  celebration  of  the 
Golden  Jubilee  ten  years  before  had  been  largely  confined  to 
a  British  function,  but  for  the  Diamond  Jubilee  the  concep- 
tion was  to  make  it  an  Empire  festival,  and  the  Premiers  of 
Canada  and  of  each  of  the  Australian  Colonies — because  the 
Australian  federation  had  not  then  been  brought  about — and 
of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Newfoundland,  and  ranking  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  overseas  colonies  and  possessions  were 
invited  to  attend  this  great  event. 

Mr.  Laurier  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  and  had  never 
crossed  the  ocean  up  to  that  time,  but  no  representative  of 
any  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  ever  went  to  the  homeland 
who  was  better  equipped  than  Laurier  for  the  task  before 
him.  He  was  the  Premier  of  the  greatest  Dominion,  with  a 
mind  stored  with  the  history  and  literature  of  Great  Britain 
which  for  many  years  had  been  a  matter  of  careful  study 
with  him.  He  was  of  striking  appearance  and  of  great  dig- 
nity, charm  and  eloquence.  He  would  be  a  great  figure 
anywhere,  but  in  the  historic  spectacle  in  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  the  French-Canadian  Premier  of  Canada  appealed 
to  the  imagination  of  the  British  people  in  a  stirring  way. 
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Next  to  the  great  Queen  herself,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  a 
contingent  of  Canadian  Highlanders  in  kilts,  the  Toronto 
Grenadiers  and  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police, 
Laurier's  reception  in  the  state  procession  which  wended  its 
way  from  Buckingham  Palace  down  the  Strand  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  was  a  wildly  enthusiastic  one.  On  the  day  before 
the  pageant  Queen  Victoria  bestowed  upon  him  the  unsought 
honor  of  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  in  the  Distinguished 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  as  the  representative 
figure  among  the  Colonial  visitors.  The  only  one  of  the 
Premiers  of  the  other  Dominions  and  Colonies  who  was  well 
known  in  England  was  Rt.  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  Premier  of 
New  Zealand.  It  was  Laurier  who  led  the  way  in  all  public 
demonstrations  that  were  held  throughout  the  country. 

After  the  Jubilee  pageant  an  Imperial  Conference  was 
held,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Conference  the  British  Government  an- 
nounced their  decision  as  to  the  German  and  Belgian  trea- 
ties, on  July  30th,  stating  that  they  had  given  the  year's 
notice  required  for  the  ending  of  the  treaties.  The  effect  of 
this  notice  was  to  forever  remove  the  possibility  of  any  action 
by  the  Imperial  Government  in  regard  to  treaty  matters 
with  other  countries  which  would  have  any  effect  upon  Can- 
ada; it  settled  permanently  the  principle  of  the  British  Pre- 
ference in  Canadian  tariff  making. 

Sir  Wilfrid,  as  he  was  to  be  known  thereafter,  addressed 
immense  audiences  throughout  the  English  cities  and  in 
Dublin,  Derry,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  received  de- 
grees from  the  great  Universities  and  the  freedom  of  many  of 
the  large  Cities.  He  visited  Paris — at  that  time  the  rela- 
tions between  England  and  France  were  not  very  cordial — 
where  in  public  addresses  he  announced  that  he  was  perman- 
ently attached  to  British  institutions  and  declared  that  at 
the  moment  the  relations  with  the  Mother  Country  could 
not  be  improved  upon.  He  spoke  also  in  English  before  the 
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British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris.  Then  followed  a 
rest  from  speech-making,  and  he  and  Lady  Laurier  went  on 
to  Switzerland  and  from  there  to  Italy,  then  returned  to 
Great  Britain  and  came  back  to  Canada  in  August. 

In  three  months  Canada's  Premier  and  Liberal  leader 
had  become  not  merely  an  Empire  but  a  world  figure,  and 
remained  as  such  until  the  end  of  his  journey.  Great  en- 
thusiasm was  exhibited  in  Canada  on  his  return.  It  was  a 
striking  achievement  to  secure  the  ending  of  the  treaties 
which  he  had  accomplished,  while  the  great  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  had  been  received  at  the  seat  of  Empire  had  struck 
the  imagination  of  the  Canadian  people.  Public  banquets 
were  tendered  him  in  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and 
Canada  settled  down  to  a  period  of  prosperity  and  content- 
ment. 

In  the  first  session  of  1898,  speaking  on  the  Address  in 
the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Wilfrid  told  of  the  Jubilee  cele- 
bration in  eloquent  and  striking  language  which  may  well 
bear  repetition: 

"From  another  point  of  view,  the  Jubilee  celebration 
was  as  suggestive  as  it  was  impressive.  It  was  a  revelation 
of  the  wonderful  development  which  has  been  attained  by 
the  British  Empire,  a  revelation  of  its  strength,  of  its  exten- 
sion, of  its  cohesion.  Those  who  saw  the  Jubilee  procession 
from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's 
could  not  but  have  their  minds  carried  back  to  the  ancient 
days  of  Rome;  to  those  famous  pageants  where  the  victorious 
generals  ascended  the  Via  Sacra  in  a  blaze  of  glory  and  tri- 
umph. It  was  a  triumph,  indeed,  that  procession  from  Buck- 
ingham Palace  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's;  but  how  widely 
different  from  those  of  ancient  Rome!  Here  was  no  warrior 
returning  after  a  campaign,  laden  with  the  gory  spoils  of 
many  provinces,  of  many  kingdoms;  or  with  thousands  of 
slaves  and  prisoners  fettered  to  his  chariot.  The  triumph  in 
this  case  was  a  woman,  a  woman  no  longer  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  and  already  marked  by  the  hand  of  time;  yet  in  her 
cortege  were  men  of  many  lands,  and  many  religions.  Men 
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from  the  black  races  of  Africa,  from  the  yellow  races  of  Asia, 
from  the  mixed  races  of  the  West  Indies,  Christians,  Moham- 
medans, Buddhists;  but  all  free  men — some  of  them  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  British  Army  and  proudly  marching  to 
the  strain  of  England's  martial  airs.  And  when,  in  front  of 
the  noble  temple  and  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  the  vast 
throng  reverently  invoked  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  for 
the  aged  Sovereign  and  her  vast  dominions,  a  thrill  passed 
over  every  one  present.  And  each  felt  in  his  heart  the  con- 
viction that,  as  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  built  up  by 
force  and  violence,  so  it  had  been  destroyed  by  force  and 
violence;  but  that  the  British  Empire  lived,  and  could  live 
forever,  upon  the  eternal  laws  of  freedom  and  justice." 


CHAPTER  III 

SIX  ELECTIONS  IN  SEVEN  YEARS 

PREVIOUS  to  1896-97  the  Conservative  combination  in 
the  County  of  Pictou  was  a  very  strong  one  and  worked 
between  elections  most  effectively.  In  the  Federal  House 
Sir  Hibbert  Tupper  and  Mr.  John  MacDougall  were  the 
members.  Sir  Hibbert  was  an  able  and  attractive  personal- 
ity and,  by  virtue  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  Government, 
was  able  to  do  a  great  many  things  for  his  party  and  for  the 
County  generally.  His  colleague,  Mr.  MacDougall,  was  a 
quiet  but  very  able  man.  He  resided  in  the  Town  of  West- 
ville  and  gave  close  and  minute  attention  to  every  matter  on 
patronage  in  all  parts  of  the  County.  These  two  men, 
working  together  most  closely  as  they  did,  were  a  very 
strong  force  so  far  as  Federal  politics  were  concerned. 

The  Conservative  members  of  the  Local  Legislature 
were  Mr.  Charles  E.  Tanner,  now  Senator  Tanner,  who  re- 
sided in  the  Town  of  Pictou  and  was  the  leader  of  the  forces 
in  what  is  known  as  West  Pictou;  Mr.  William  Cameron  of 
Sutherland's  River,  a  well  educated  man,  who  was  respected 
throughout  the  whole  County,  and  a  typical  farmer  of  high 
class;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Grant,  who  resided  in  Stellarton 
and  was  much  respected  by  all  classes  there.  They  main- 
tained an  effective  organization  which  was  operated  not 
merely  when  elections  came  on  but  during  the  intervals 
between. 

The  Liberal  Party  organization  was  ineffective  and  far 
from  being  complete.  Mr.  Carmichael  was  growing  old  and 
was  not  able  to  give  that  close  attention  to  party  interests 
between  elections  which  in  earlier  days  he  had  done  most 
effectively.  The  younger  men  in  the  party  after  1894  took 
steps  to  extend  the  organization  and  to  interest  in  every 
polling  district  in  the  County  men  of  prominence;  the  result. 
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was  that  in  1896  and  subsequent  years  there  grew  up  an 
organization  which  was  most  effective  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  County. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  MacDougall  in  1896  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Ottawa  and  the  succes- 
sion to  his  place  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Bell  had  a  weakening  influence 
on  the  Conservatives.  The  defeat  of  Messrs.  Tanner  and 
Cameron  in  the  Local  elections  of  1897  was  a  reverse  which 
still  further  tended  to  weaken  their  organization.  Sir  Hib- 
bert  Tupper,  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  his  party  in  1896, 
moved  to  British  Columbia,  and,  living  at  the  other  end  of 
the  continent,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  wield  the  effective 
force  which  he  did  while  living  in  Ottawa,  while  Mr.  Bell  did 
not  display  those  qualities  of  careful  attention  to  every  detail 
which  had  marked  the  representation  of  Mr.  MacDougall. 

After  1897  the  Liberals,  having  tasted  a  greater  measure 
of  success  than  they  had  had  for  a  long  time,  became  more 
aggressive.  It  fell  to  my  lot  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Car- 
michael  to  attend  to  matters  of  patronage.  This  was  no 
small  task  in  those  days  before  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
was  conceived,  or  agreements  with  the  different  Railway 
Brotherhoods  brought  about  the  conditions  under  which 
representatives  can  now  do  but  little  for  their  friends  in  any 
department  of  Government  or  Railway.  It  was  necessary 
for  one  to  make  frequent  trips  to  Ottawa  in  regard  to  the 
various  matters  that  arose,  with  the  result  that  I  came  in 
closer  contact  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  fell  under  the 
spell  of  his  charm. 

One  rather  went  along  without  much  thought  of  the 
future,  in  those  days,  but  1900  was  approaching,  and  the 
question  as  to  whether  I  should  again  contest  the  Federal 
election  had  to  be  decided.  I  had  no  partner  in  my  legal 
business,  which  was  increasing  steadily;  my  clientele  was 
becoming  much  larger,  and  I  had  to  consider  carefully  the 
question  of  responsibility,  financially  and  otherwise,  of  con- 
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testing  the  Federal  election  and  giving  up  my  seat  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  To  do  so  would  mean  my  fourth  con- 
test in  six  years.  My  colleage  in  the  Legislature,  Mr.  James 
D.  MacGregor,  was  anxious  to  run  for  the  Federal  House, 
and  while  he  had  many  elements  of  strength  on  account  of 
his  business  connections,  which  had  made  him  a  strong 
candidate  for  the  Legislature,  the  same  conditions  did  not 
apply  in  the  Federal  election.  With  six  names  on  the  bal- 
lot, as  in  the  case  of  the  Provincial  election,  it  was  much 
easier  for  one  who  had  wide  business  connections  to  get  a 
vote  from  the  other  side  than  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominion  election,  there  were  only  four  names  to  be  con- 
sidered. Historically  the  people  of  the  County  looked  upon 
a  Federal  election  as  being  the  occasion  upon  which  the 
acid  test  was  afforded  as  to  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
Liberal  or  the  Conservative  Party.  These  were  the  only 
parties  in  those  halcyon  days. 

After  carefully  going  over  the  situation  I  consulted  with 
Sir  Wilfrid  in  the  summer  of  1900,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  election  was  to  come  on.  I  explained  to  him  my  situ- 
ation and  the  danger  of  my  practice  being  practically  des- 
troyed in  the  event  of  my  going  to  Ottawa,  if  elected,  and 
having  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  year  there.  Two 
months  in  Halifax  for  one  who  had  inadequate  resources  and 
was  dependent  entirely  upon  his  professional  practice  for  a 
living  did  not  substantially  interfere  with  business,  as  one 
could  always  go  home  for  a  week-end,  and  when  appeals 
had  to  be  argued  or  other  legal  matters  settled  one  was  in 
close  touch  with  the  Provincial  Courts,  especially  the  Appeal 
Courts  which  sat  during  the  winter  months. 

Sir  Wilfrid  intimated  to  me  that  he  was  very  anxious 
that  I  should  be  the  candidate  in  Pictou,  but,  after  discus- 
sing the  whole  situation  with  me,  he  realized  my  difficulties 
and  understood  the  conditions.  I  assured  him  that  he  could 
count  absolutely  upon  my  support  of  the  party  nominee,  and 
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that  I  would  do  everything  possible  throughout  the  Province 
and  in  the  County  to  ensure  his  return.  He  was  very  confi- 
dent himself  of  the  result  of  the  election  and  never  wavered 
in  his  conviction  that  he  would  be  returned  handsomely. 

As  early  as  July  16th,  1900,  Mr.  Fielding  wrote  me  as 
follows: 

My  dear  Mr.  Macdonald: 

I  trust  that  our  friends  in  Nova  Scotia  will 
shortly  settle  upon  their  choice  of  candidates. 
Although  I  know  you  have  been  very  reluctant  to 
run,  I  am  assuming  that  the  friends  will  prevail  on 
you  to  accept  the  nomination.  Our  friends  gener- 
ally, I  find,  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  nominated 
you  have  more  than  a  fair  chance  of  success.  I 
know  that  it  is  a  considerable  sacrifice  for  a  busy 
professional  man  to  enter  the  field  of  Dominion 
politics  so  far  away  from  the  scene  of  his  business. 
Nevertheless,  I  trust  that  when  the  party  makes 
the  call  upon  you,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  you  will  be 
found  ready  to  enter  the  fight.  As  to  your  colleague 
I  suppose  the  only  difficulty  is  that  we  have  two  or 
three  excellent  friends  in  New  Glasgow,  any  one 
of  whom  would  make  a  good  candidate.  I  feel  as- 
sured that  not  only  in  Pictou,  but  elsewhere,  you 
will,  as  in  the  past,  do  all  that  you  can  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  party. 

Yours    faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  W.  S.  FIELDING 

E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.P.P., 
Pictou,  N.  S. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  this 
letter.  My  recollection  is  that  I  advised  him  that  I  felt 
there  were  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  resigning  my 
seat  in  the  Legislature  and  entering  the  contest.  As  time 
passed  and  the  election  date  drew  closer  I  refrained  from 
assuming  any  responsibility  as  to  calling  a  convention,  feel- 
in  that  if  I  did  so  it  would  be  assumed  that  I  intended  to  be 
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a  candidate.  But  on  September  12th  I  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Fielding  from  New  Glasgow,  where  he 
had  stopped  off  between  trains  on  his  way  East — he  was  ev- 
idently taking  a  trip  through  the  Province  preparing  for  the 
election : 

New    Glasgow,    N.S.,    Sept.    11,    1900 

My  dear  Mr.  Macdonald: 

I  am  leaving  today  for  Cape  Breton,  will  re- 
turn Thursday  and  take  Thursday  evening's 
steamer  for  Charlottetown.  If  there  are  any  mat- 
ters in  which  you  wish  to  see  me  I  could  meet  you 
at  the  steamer  on  Thursday  evening. 

It  appears  to  me  that  pur  Pictou  County  friends 
should  take  immediate  action  to  call  a  Convention.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  mind  of  the  County  is  pretty 
well  made  up  respecting  candidates.  As  to  your  own 
nomination  there  is  no  question  and  I  fancy  that  you 
are  in  as  good  position  to  decide  todayas  to  your  ac- 
ceptance (of  which  I  hope  there  is  no  doubt)  as  you 
would  be  a  month  later. 

Things  are  now  shaping  up  well  in  the  cam- 
paign and  we  should  have  our  candidates  in  the 
field  everywhere.  I  understand  that  you  have  not 
hitherto  favored  the  calling  of  a  Convention,  no 
doubt  for  good  reasons  relating  particularly  to  the 
uncertainties  as  to  candidates.  But  all  this  is,  or 
should  be,  over.  Whatever  the  consequences  may 
be  we  must  get  our  candidates  in  the  field  in  every 
County.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  communi- 
cate with  our  friends  everywhere  and  take  steps  to 
have  a  nomination  made  without  delay. 
Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  W.  S.  FIELDING 

E.   M.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  M.P.P., 
Pictou,  N.  S. 

I  met  him  on  Thursday  as  suggested  and  told  him  I 
appreciated  the  desire  of  our  friends  that  I  should  accept  the 
nomination,  and  that  I  felt  I  was  disappointing  them  in 
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declining  it,  but  to  run  four  elections  in  six  year  was  a  very 
"large  order"  for  anyone. 

As  the  time  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  in  the 
County  approached  I  intimated  to  my  friends  that  I  could 
not  accept  the  nomination,  giving  them  my  reasons;  and 
when  the  convention  met,  I  asked  a  friend  to  go  and  to  inti- 
mate, when  my  name  was  put  in  nomination,  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  run  and  to  urge  the  convention  to 
select  some  other  nominee.  This,  however,  they  failed  to 
do,  and  a  delegation  came  to  me  to  tender  me  the  nomi- 
nation, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  MacGregor.  They  did  not 
seem  to  understand  why,  after  being  a  candidate  in  the  three 
preceding  elections,  I  could  not  see  my  way  clear  to  run. 
As  is  always  the  case,  under  like  conditions,  party  enthusi- 
asts seldom  permit  the  personal  element  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  their  problems. 

On  receiving  my  refusal  to  run  the  convention  nomin- 
ated Hon.  Mr.  Fielding  in  my  place,  and  adjourned  for  two 
weeks  in  order  to  get  his  answer.  I  at  once  wired  Mr.  Field- 
ing assuring  him  of  my  great  desire  that  he  should  accept 
the  party's  call  and  that  I  would  be  glad  to  do  anythng  in 
my  power  for  him  throughout  the  contest. 

The  next  day  I  received  a  wire  from  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair 
who  was  Minister  of  Railways.  He  had  started  the  cam- 
paign in  his  Province  and  personally  was  having  a  very  stiff 
contest  in  St.  John  City  against  his  opponent,  Hon.  George 
E.  Foster.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  New  Brunswick 
and  give  him  some  meetings.  Mr.  Blair  had  been  very 
friendly  to  me  in  regard  to  my  requests  respecting  matters 
of  importance  to  the  County  from  1896  on,  I  accepted  his 
invitation  and  went  to  New  Brunswick  the  following  week, 
speaking  in  St.  Stephen,  Fredericton  and  other  places,  finally 
arriving  in  St.  John  to  attend  a  very  large  meeting  there  on 
the  Saturday  previous  to  the  week  in  which  the  conven- 
tion at  Pictou  was  to  reassemble. 
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While  engaged  in  the  campaign  with  Mr.  Blair  he  ad- 
vised me  that  he  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  Fielding  and  by 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  urge  me  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation. I  very  frankly  explained  to  him  my  situation  and 
my  difficulties,  especially  the  fact  that  I  could  not  see  how 
I  could  continue  to  make  a  living  in  my  profession  and  go 
to  Ottawa  if  I  were  successful  at  the  polls.  He  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  he  thought  I  was  taking  the  wisest  course 
until  matters  had  developed  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  be  in  Ottawa  consistent  with  my  business  connections. 

On  my  return  home  Mr.  MacGregor  at  once  came  to 
see  me  and  advised  me  that  Mr.  Fielding  felt  that  he  could 
not  leave  the  Counties  of  Shelburne-Queens,  and  urged  me 
to  accept  the  nomination  with  him.  I  had  given  such 
thought  and  reflection  to  the  subject  and  had  made  up  my 
mind  so  definitely  that  I  still  declined  to  enter  the  contest 
or  to  accept  the  nomination.  The  conventon  was  to  meet 
on  Thursday,  and  on  Tuesday  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Sir  Wilfrid,  which  read  as  follows: 

Montreal,  Oct.  15,  1900. 

To  E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.P.P.,  Pictou. 

Fielding  has  explained  situation  to  me.  It  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  you  should  accept  nomi- 
nation and  I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  do  so.  No 
other  course  possible  now. 

WILFRID    LAURIER. 

I  finally  decided  that,  whatever  the  result  might  be,  my 
devotion  to  Sir  Wilfrid  was  such  that  I  would  go  into  the 
fight.  I  announced  the  decision  to  the  convention,  which 
reconvened  on  Thursday,  and  at  once  prepared  to  enter  the 
contest. 

The  candidates  on  the  other  side  were  Sir  Hibbert  Tup- 
per  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Bell.  I  had  less  than  three  weeks  from 
the  date  of  acceptance  to  canvass  the  County  and  to  com- 
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plete  organization.  The  party  rallied  very  well  indeed  to 
the  call  for  support  from  Mr.  MacGregor  and  myself,  and 
we  fought  an  aggressive  and  keen  contest.  There  were  a 
number  of  districts  in  the  County  that  I  was  unable  to  visit 
at  all  and,  on  account  of  my  previous  decision  not  to  run, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  territory  not  covered  and  of  work 
left  undone  that  was  impossible  to  do  within  the  time. 

On  election  day  I  stood  at  what  was  known  as  the 
Drummond  poll  in  the  Town  of  Westville,  largely  because  it 
was  probably  the  strongest  Conservative  poll  in  the  County; 
Sir  Hibbert  Tupper  was  there  on  the  other  side.  The  day 
passed  with  every  possible  effort  being  put  forth  by  my 
friends  on  the  one  side  and  Sir  Hibbert's  on  the  other,  and 
after  practically  all  the  voters  were  in  Sir  Hibbert  and  I  re- 
tired to  the  further  end  of  the  Masonic  hall  to  have  a  smoke 
and  chat  about  things  generally. 

I  asked  him  how  he  thought  the  elections  were  going. 
He  spoke  most  confidently  of  his  belief  in  victory.  I  asked 
him  on  what  he  based  this  belief,  as  I  could  not  see,  in  view 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  under  Sir  Wilfrid  and  the 
general  conditions  and  advancement  that  had  taken  place 
how  he  could  hope  for  any  such  result.  I  found  that  he  was 
basing  his  judgment  largely  upon  the  Yukon  charges,  so 
called,  which  he  had  made  against  Hon.  Mr.  Sifton,  after- 
wards Sir  Clifford  Sifton.  I  told  him  that  he  would  find 
that  they  had  not  made  any  impression  upon  the  country, 
and  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  what  the  gen- 
eral result  would  be.  I  intimated  to  him  that  his  distin- 
guished father  would  be  defeated  in  Cape  Breton  for  the 
first  time  in  his  long  career.  He  rather  pooh-poohed  such 
an  opinion,  but  I  impressed  upon  him  that  Messrs.  Johnston 
and  Kendall  were  two  very  strong  candidates,  who  had 
carried  the  County  in  the  Local  Election  in  1897  by  large 
majorities;  that  I  felt  sure  that  a  generation  had  arisen  in 
Cape  Breton  who  were  looking  to  the  younger  men  to  repre- 
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sent  them.  He  said  that  he  had  been  speaking  to  his  father 
the  evening  before  and  that  he  was  absolutey  confident  of 
victory  and  had  asked  him  to  leave  immediately  after  the 
election  to  go  to  British  Columbia  and  take  part  in  some 
deferred  elections  that  were  taking  place  there. 

I  asked:  "How  much  do  you  think  you  are  going  to 
beat  me  today?"  He  said  he  thought  he  would  have  a 
majority  of  five  hundred  at  least  and  that  Mr.  Bell  would 
not  have  as  much.  I  said  to  him:  "If  you  beat  me  by  one 
hundred  you  wi1!  do  very  well,  and  if  I  had  got  started  in 
this  campaign  three  weeks  earlier  you  would  not  beat  me 
at  all." 

The  result  of  the  contest  was  that  he  defeated  me  by 
101  majority.  Mr.  Bell  defeated  me  by  66,  and  Mr  Mac- 
Gregor  was  in  fourth  place  some  distance  behind.  The  re- 
sult all  over  the  Dominion  was  that  Sir  Wilfrid  had  increased 
his  majority  which  stood  at  54  in  the  whole  House. 

Having  fought  the  battle  to  the  best  of  my  abiHty  I 
naturally  desired  to  return  to  my  seat  at  Halifax,  which  I 
necessarily  had  to  resign  before  being  eligible  to  enter  the 
Dominion  contest.  A  convention  of  the  party  was  immedi- 
ately held  at  which  Mr.  MacGregor  and  myself  were  renomi- 
nated  for  the  Legislature.  Much  to  my  surprise,  a  few  days 
before  Nomination  Day  Mr.  MacGiegor  came  down  from 
New  Glasgow  and  announced  that  he  had  decided  not  to  go 
back  to  the  Local  House.  He  stated  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Bell  and  had  arranged  with  him  that  Mr.  Tanner  (who  had 
not  been  nominated)  should  be  elected  to  Halifax  with  my- 
self; and  thus  there  would  be  no  contest.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised at  Mr.  MacGregor's  action  in  doing  this  without  con- 
sulting me.  It  was  too  late  to  call  a  convention  and  have  a 
nominee  agreed  upon  unanimously,  as  the  opinion  of  prac- 
tically every  member  of  the  party  throughout  the  County 
after  the  Federal  Election,  had  been  that  Mr.  MacGregor 
and  myself  should  return  to  Halifax.  I  was  compelled  to 
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accept  a  situation  over  which  I  had  no  control,  and  as  a 
result  of  Mr.  MacGregor's  action,  Mr.  Tanner  was  elected 
by  acclamation  with  me,  and  enabled  to  get  back  to  the 
House  after  his  defeat  of  1897. 

For  some  years  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  had  been 
urging  as  against  the  Federal  Government  the  payment  of  a 
claim,  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  taking  over  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Eastern  Extension  Railway,  and 
making  it  part  of  the  Intercolonial.  The  eventual  result 
was  that  the  Dominion  Government  agreed  to  appoint  a 
Board  of  Arbitration  to  investigate  the  matter  and  deter- 
mine what,  if  any,  damages  the  Province  was  entitled  to. 
The  Board  was  composed  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Burton  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  Mr.  F.B.  Wade,  M.P.  for  Annap- 
olis and  Mr.  Barbeau,  a  financier,  of  Montreal.  The  Board 
of  Arbitration  met  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  early  in 
1901.  For  the  Province  Christopher  Robinson,  K.C.,  of 
Toronto,  led,  and  Attorney-General  Longly  and  myself 
were  the  other  counsel;  for  the  Dominion  Mr.  Eugene 
Lafleur,  K.C.,  was  the  leading  counsel.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  ever  met  Mr.  Lafleur  and  I  was  tremendous- 
ly impressed  with  his  great  ability,  then  and  later,  because 
as  time  wore  on  he  became  virtually  the  leading  counsel  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  addition  he  was  of  a  modest 
and  unassuming  personality  and  was  very  popular  with 
every  member  of  the  Bar  who  had  ever  met  him. 

The  work  in  connection  with  this  case  consisted  largely 
of  delving  into  records  of  every  kind  relating  to  the  taking 
over  of  the  railway  and  the  circumstances  in  connection 
therewith,  it  being  alleged  by  the  Province  that  coercion 
amounting  to  duress  had  characterized  the  action  of  the 
Dominion  Government.  The  hearing  lasted  a  number  of 
days.  Ultimately  the  Arbitrators  gave  a  decision  in  favor 
of  the  Province  and  directed  that  the  Dominion  should  pay 
to  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  the  sum  of  $671,836.00. 
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The  decision  of  the  Arbitrators  settled  what  had  long  been 
a  matter  of  discussion  throughout  the  Province. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lafleur  was  renewed  when 
I  went  to  Ottawa.  There  it  ripened  into  friendship,  as  Mr. 
Lafleur  was  always  in  attendance  upon  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  I  was  attracted  by  his  abilities  and  his  frank  and  simple 
manner.  Years  afterwards,  in  1924,  when  the  Bill  in  regard 
to  Church  Union  was  before  Parliament  he  was  the  leading 
counsel  before  the  Private  Bills  Committee  for  those  opposed 
to  the  Bill  and  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  that  session.  He 
was  so  exceedingly  earnest  in  his  arguments  against  the  Bill, 
that  I  said  to  him  that  he  seemed  to  take  more  than  a  coun- 
sel's interest  in  his  case,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was  a 
Swiss  Protestant  and  what  he  considered  as  the  injustice  of 
the  Bill  appealed  to  him  very  strongly. 

Later  on  in  that  year  there  was  a  very  important  judi- 
cial vacancy  and  Mr.  Lafleur  said  to  me:  "As  you  are  one 
of  the  few  lawyers  in  the  Government  I  trust,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  you  will  do  your  best  to  see  that  the  best  possible 
appointment  is  made/'  I  said:  "You  are  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Bar  and  I  understood  you  declined  an  important 
appointment  not  long  ago;  so  where  are  we  to  turn  if  the 
leaders  will  not  accept  judicial  places?"  He  said  that  he 
had  declined  for  personal  reasons  and  that  in  any  event  he 
did  not  think  lawyers  who  had  very  large  practices  and  who 
had  been  the  busiest  men  at  the  Bar  made  the  best  Judges. 
"Well,"  I  asked,  "who  do  make  the  best  Judges?'  He  said 
that,  in  his  judgment,  a  man  of  middle  age,  who  was  of  good 
character  and  had  some  experience  and  who  would  go  on  the 
Bench  ambitious  to  succeed  in  his  new  sphere,  was  much 
the  best  appointment  to  make  for  a  judicial  office. 

This  opinion  from  such  a  high  source  seemed  to  me  of 
very  great  value;  it  has  been  verified  by  others  whose  views 
are  deserving  of  great  weight. 
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When  the  arbitration  was  finished  we  went  on  to  Ot- 
tawa to  attend  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  which 
took  place  on  February  6,  1901.  Owing  to  the  defeat  of 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  it  became  necessary  for  the  Conservative 
Party  to  elect  a  new  leader.  Sir  Hibbert  Tupper's  name  was 
mentioned  very  prominently  as  the  successor  to  his  father, 
but  after  some  delay  the  choice  of  the  Party  fell  upon  Mr. 
R.  L.  Borden,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Borden,  who  had  been 
Sir  Hibbert's  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Graham,  Tupper 
and  Borden  in  the  City  of  Halifax. 

Queen  Victoria  had  died,  and  the  first  matter  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  new  Parliament  was  a  resolution  of 
condolence,  which  was  moved  by  Sir  Wilfrid.  With  Attor- 
ney-General Longley  who  had  accompanied  me  I  heard  him 
make  his  speech  in  support  of  the  motion.  On  occasions  of 
that  kind  Sir  Wilfrid's  eloquence  and  happy  phrasing  of 
language  were  superb,  but  on  this  particular  occasion  he 
seemed  to  be  more  eloquent  than  usual,  and  his  speech  was 
a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  virtues  and  glories  of  the  great 
Queen.  Mr.  Borden  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  the 
first  speech  which  he  made  as  the  leader  of  his  party. 

Shortly  after  this  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  as 
my  partner  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Welsford  B.  Ives,  K.C., 
afterwards  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County  of  Pictou.  He 
was  an  able  lawyer  and  a  splendid  office  man,  having  given 
up  himself  the  task  of  pleading  cases.  Throughout  the  sub- 
sequent years  his  assistance  was  invaluable  to  me,  and  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  continued  in  my  political 
career  but  for  the  fact  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  me. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY 

THE  Provincial  Elections  were  due  to  come  on  in  1901, 
and  under  the  better  business  conditions  which  I  was  then 
able  to  arrange,  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  obtain  my  re- 
election. At  the  convention  of  the  party  George  Patterson, 
K.C.  (the  present  Judge  Patterson  of  the  County  Court)  and 
myself  were  unanimously  nominated.  There  was  a  keen  con- 
test among  ambitious  friends  for  the  third  place  on  the  ticket 
and  it  was  most  difficult  to  take  sides  or  to  use  influence  one 
way  or  the  other  on  behalf  of  any  of  them.  After  a  consider- 
able period  of  balloting  Mr.  Robert  Dewar  of  Barney's  River, 
who  had  been  a  County  Councillor  for  that  district  fora  long 
time  and  an  exceedingly  good  friend,  was  nominated. 

The  Conservative  candidates  were  Messrs.  C.  E.  Tan- 
ner, William  Cameron  and  George  E.  Munro.  After  a  very 
keen  fight  Mr.  Patterson  and  myself  had  very  substantial 
majorities,  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Dewar  was  beaten  by 
nine  votes  by  Mr.  Tanner.  The  Murray  Government  was, 
of  course,  returned  by  a  very  large  majority,  there  being 
only  one  Conservative  besides  Mr.  Tanner  elected  in  that 
election,  Mr.  Daniel  Macleod  of  Cumberland  County. 

Mr.  Tanner  became  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  1902, 
although  in  the  session  of  1901  previous  to  the  election  he 
had  acted  as  leader  in  place  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilcox  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  him. 

After  the  elections  of  1901  there  were  changes  in  the 
Government.  Hon.  C.  E.  Church  had  retired  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Drysdale,  K.C.,  became  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
Mines.  Mr.  Alex.  Johnston  who  had  been  elected  in  1897 
along  with  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Kendall  to  represent  Cape  Breton 
County,  had  retired  to  contest  the  Dominion  election  of 
1900;  and  he  and  his  colleague,  Dr.  Kendall,  were  elected 
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members  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  Mr.  Johnston  was  a 
man  of  very  great  ability,  and  had  the  distinction  of  having 
defeated  Sir  Charles  Tupper  for  the  first  time  in  his  long 
career.  He  took  a  high  place  in  the  Dominion  House,  and 
on  his  retirement  became  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  His  competence  and  efficiency  in  that  position 
were  recognized  by  men  of  both  political  parties  and  he  filled 
it  with  distinction  until  his  retirement  in  1932.  Later  on  he 
was  a  member  of  what  was  known  as  the  Jones  Commission, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Hon.  Angus  L. 
Macdonald  to  make  inquiries  into  important  matters  affec- 
ting the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  made  an  exhaustive 
and  interesting  report  thereon  in  1934.  Dr.  Kendall  was  a 
much  older  man  than  Mr.  Johnston  and  very  popular. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Laurence,  K.C.,  was  again  in  the  House  from 
Colchester,  having  with  him  as  his  colleague  Mr.  B.  F. 
Pearson,  who  had  won  great  success  as  a  promoter  and  was 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  Dominion  Coal  and 
Dominion  Steel  Companies  and  many  other  large  corpor- 
ations throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Pearson  was  a  native 
of  Colchester  County,  his  father  having  at  one  time  repre- 
sented it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  1872  to  1874,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  members  with  all  classes,  while 
he  was  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Laurence  had  presided  as  Speaker  with  great  dig- 
nity. He  was  a  very  able  man,  reserved  and  quiet  in  his 
manner,  yet  he  spoke  with  great  effect  and  vigor.  He  re- 
mained in  the  House  till  1904,  when  he  resigned  to  contest 
Colchester  County  in  the  Dominion  Elections  and  defeated 
S.  E.  Gourley,  K.C.,  who  had  been  M.P.  for  a  term.  Mr. 
Laurence  was  afterwards  my  deskmate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1907  he  was  made  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  served  with  great  distinction 
until  his  death.  One  would  hardly  have  thought  it  from  the 
apparently  composed  and  dignified  manner  which  always 
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seemed  part  of  his  make-up,  but  Sir  Charles  Townshend 
when  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  told  me  that  he  felt  that 
Judge  Laurence  had  worried  himself  so  that  his  life  was 
shortened.  He  was  fearful  of  doing  any  injustice  and  would 
write  a  decision  and  rewrite  it  with  painstaking  care  for 
fear  that  he  might  make  any  mistake  in  his  adjudications. 
He  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  House 
while  he  sat  in  the  Legislature  and  was  recognized  by  every- 
one as  possessing  very  great  abilities. 

He  was  succeeded  as  Speaker  in  1901  by  Thomas  Rob- 
ertson, one  of  the  members  for  Shelburne,  who  had  previously 
had  the  distinction  of  representing  that  County  in  the  Do- 
minion House  of  Commons  and  whose  experience  fitted  him 
for  occupying  the  high  place  which  he  held  in  the  estimation 
of  the  House  and  of  his  friends  while  in  the  Legislature. 
He  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Wishart  Robertson,  who  represen- 
ted the  same  County  in  the  Legislature  from  1928  to  1933, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Duncan  Finlayson  was  the  new  member  for  Rich- 
mond County  and  he  also  in  1904  went  to  the  Dominion 
House,  where  he  became  one  of  its  best  members.  He  sub- 
sequently became  the  County  Court  Judge  for  the  County  of 
Cape  Breton  and  was  recognized  by  the  Bar  as  being  a  most 
competent  and  able  Judge. 

After  1901,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  only  two  Conserv- 
ative members  in  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Tanner,  one  of  our 
Pictou  County  representatives,  and  Mr.  Macleod  of  Cumber- 
land. Though  Mr.  Tanner  was  always  aggressive  and  ener- 
getic in  the  presentation  of  the  views  of  his  party  and  was 
supported  very  well  indeed  by  Mr.  Macleod,  the  disparity 
between  the  strength  of  the  two  parties  was  such  that  rarely 
was  there  any  division  taken  upon  public  measures,  and  of 
course  no  debate  could  be  prolonged  to  very  great  length 
in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  con- 
tinue it  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Patterson  who  became  my  colleague  after  1901  was 
a  most  loyal  associate.  He  took  a  leading  place  in  the  Legis- 
lature, his  cultured  mind  and  his  command  of  literature 
enabling  him  in  all  his  speeches  to  deal  with  his  subject  in  a 
most  attractive  manner.  He  was  a  successful  legal  prac- 
titioner, being  associated  with  John  H.  Sinclair,  then  M.P.P. 
and  afterwards  M.P.  for  Guysboro,  in  the  firm  of  Sinclair 
and  Patterson  at  New  Glasgow,  and  both  members  of  the 
firm  sat  in  the  Legislature  together.  His  father,  Rev.  Dr. 
Patterson,  was  the  historian  of  the  County  of  Pictou.  He 
gathered  the  records  of  the  earlier  years  and  preserved  for 
future  generations  the  story  of  the  struggles  and  successes, 
the  privations  and  difficulties  of  the  Highland  pioneers  of 
the  County  who  laid  the  foundations  for  those  elements  of 
loyalty,  integrity  and  determination  which  have  so  long 
been  the  marked  qualities  of  character  displayed  in  so  many 
phases  of  life  by  the  sons  of  Pictou.  His  son,  now  Judge 
Patterson,  inherited  his  father's  historical  genius  and  is  to- 
day the  repository  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  person 
of  the  knowledge  of  historical  data  relating  to  the  County. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  County  Court  bench  for  Cumber- 
land and  Pictou  in  1907,  succeeding  Judge  Morse,  and  pre- 
sides in  his  Court  with  ability  and  success. 

Mr.  Drysdale  who  succeeded  Mr.  Church  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  and  Mines  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Bar  in  the  Province.  He  always  managed  to  be 
elected  in  Hants  County,  where  the  result,  traditionally,  was 
very  close,  but  he  was  never  defeated,  although  sometimes 
his  majorities  were  small.  In  1901  he  was  able  to  elect  with 
himself  his  colleague,  Mr.  Parker  McHeffey.  Mr.  Drysdale 
was  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  legal 
firms  in  the  Province  and  he  subsequently  became  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  served  with  marked  distinction. 

In  1901,  previous  to  the  elections  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Murray  had  taken  power  under  legislation  to  enter  into 
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negotiations  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Halifax 
to  Yarmouth  on  the  South  Shore.  His  Government  entered 
into  a  contract  with  MacKenzie  and  Mann,  who  were  the 
railroad  builders  of  that  period,  under  which  they  contracted 
to  build  the  road.  Unfortunately,  in  the  session  of  1902  Mr. 
Murray  fell  ill  and  was  compelled  to  go  away  for  his  health; 
and  Attorney-General  Longley  led  the  House  during  that 
year  in  a  most  admirable  way.  He  introduced  a  Bill  on  the 
llth  day  of  March  to  confirm  the  contract  that  had  been 
made  with  Messrs.  MacKenzie  and  Mann,  and  a  long  and 
interesting  debate  followed.  A  division  took  place  upon  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  March  17th  in  which  the  vote 
stood  twenty-seven  to  two  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
The  two  members  of  the  Opposition,  Messrs.  Tanner  and 
Macleod,  voted  against  it.  As  the  result  of  this  measure 
the  railway,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  since 
that  time,  was  constructed  and  put  in  operation,  and  the 
advantages  of  railway  communication  were  given  to  the 
people  of  Lunenburg,  Queens,  Shelburne  and  the  western 
portion  of  Yarmouth  County.  The  entering  into  this 
contract  by  Mr.  Murray  turned  out  to  be  an  element  of 
importance  sixteen  years  later,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislature  in  1902  announced  the  making  of  the  contract 
for  this  railway  and  in  addition  contained  the  interesting 
statement  "that  the  output  of  coal  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the 
"past  year  had  been  considerably  the  largest  of  any  in  our 
"history,  and  the  indications  were  for  a  substantial  increase 
"during  the  present  year."  Nova  Scotia  was  opening  the 
twentieth  century  most  happily,  judged  by  the  conditions 
revealed  in  the  Legislature  of  1902.  The  railway  between 
Windsor  and  Truro  had  been  completed;  the  Inverness  and 
Richmond  railway,  so-called,  had  been  finished  and  opened 
for  traffic,  and  active  work  had  been  begun  upon  the  railway 
between  the  Strait  of  Canso  and  St.  Peters. 
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Announcements  were  made  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Truro  and  also  of  the 
establishment  of  the  public  Sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  patients  at  Kentville.  The  Government  also 
introduced  other  legislation  relating  to  railway  construction. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Sinclair  from  Guysboro  made  a  strong  plea 
for  the  construction  of  the  Guysboro  railway,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  legislation  brought  down  in  1902,  a  contract 
was  let  with  a  company  in  the  following  year.  Unfortu- 
nately the  company  was  unable  to  finance  the  project. 

The  Guysboro  railway,  so-called,  has  had  a  peculiar 
and  checkered  history  and  has  not  yet  been  constructed. 
Various  private  companies  made  contracts  with  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's Government,  but  were  unable  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  In  1911  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Canada 
Pacific  Railway  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  these  ulti- 
mately failed.  Nothing  occurred  during  the  period  in  which 
the  Borden  Government  and  its  successor,  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment, were  in  office.  After  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  became 
Premier  in  1921  a  measure  providing  for  its  construction 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  in  two  successive 
sessions,  only  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  Senate.  Later  on  the 
estimate  for  its  construction  passed  both  Houses,  under 
Sir  Henry  Thornton's  administration,  and  bonds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  its  cost  were  floated  and  sold,  con- 
tracts were  let  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  line  con- 
structed, but  on  the  Bennett  Government  coming  in  to  office 
in  1930  the  project  was  again  dropped,  and  there  the  matter 
stands  at  the  present  time. 

The  County  of  Guysboro  has  splendid  natural  resources 
in  lumber,  in  fishing  and  in  gold  mines.  These  latter  are  be- 
ing developed  today  but  those  who  are  promoting  the  work 
of  development  have  to  overcome  great  difficulties  in  trans- 
portation of  the  machinery  and  other  property  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  successful  gold  mining.  One  is  at  a 
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loss  to  understand  why  the  Conservative  Party  has  so  per- 
sistently opposed  the  construction  of  this  enterprise,  which 
I  have  always  believed  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  the  whole  Province. 

Hon.  D.  D.  Mackenzie,  a  gentleman  who  was  destined 
to  go  far  in  political  life,  came  to  the  Legislature  in  1900  in 
the  by-election  which  was  brought  about  by  Mr.  Johnston 
and  Dr.  Kendall  having  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  he  was  re-elected  in  1901.  His  political  career 
was  a  most  interesting  one.  He  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1904  and  retired  from  it  in  1906  to  become 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  for  District  No.  7,  but  his  indo- 
mitable Scottish  spirit  made  him  discontented  in  his  retire- 
ment when  he  was  only  forty-seven  years  old,  and  he  resign- 
ed from  the  Bench  on  October  15,  1908.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  election  of  that  year  and 
again  in  1911,  in  1917  and  in  1921;  and  he  had  the  unique 
distinction  of  having  been  elected  ten  times  in  Municipal 
elections  in  the  Town  of  North  Sydney  and  of  never  having 
been  defeated  in  any  election. 

After  Sir  Wilfrid's  death  in  1919  he  was  made  House 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  Mr.  King  took  his  seat  as  leader.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  a  contestant  for  the  position  of  leader  at  the  Liberal 
Convention  in  1919.  On  Mr.  King  becoming  Premier  in 
1921  he  became  Solicitor-General  in  the  King  Government. 
In  1923  he  retired  from  the  Government  and  was  appointed 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia.  Before  he 
had  time  to  make  his  mark  in  that  position  he  fell  into  ill 
health  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

He  was  a  man  of  ability,  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  in  his  active  political  days  was  the  life  of  every  congenial 
party  both  in  Halifax  and  in  Ottawa.  He  retained  a  strong 
Gaelic  accent  and  was  particularly  proud  of  his  Gaelic  and 
everything  that  was  Hielan'.  I  recall  on  one  occasion,  while 
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we'were  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  going  over  with  him 
to  Prince  Edward  Island  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lib- 
eral Association  in  Kings  County  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
then  M.P.  and  now  Senator  Hughes.  Kings  County  in 
those  days  was  as  typically  Scotch  as  any  part  of  Eastern 
Nova  Scotia  or  Cape  Breton.  There  was  in  Pictou  County 
at  the  time  a  piper  who  claimed  that  he  had  a  right  to  be 
called  the  champion  piper  of  the  world;  his  name  was  Walter 
Beaton  and  he  was  well  versed  in  Scottish  music  of  all  kinds 
and  actually  was  a  real  good  piper.  We  took  him  with  us  to 
the  Island  and  on  returning  to  Pictou  in  the  boat  which  left 
Charlottetown  in  the  early  morning  at  that  time,  arriving 
at  Pictou  about  noon,  when  we  were  half-way  across  the 
Strait  I  missed  "D.D."  and  was  beginning  to  be  disturbed 
at  his  absence,  when  the  Purser  of  the  boat  told  me  that  he 
and  the  piper  were  together  in  the  Purser's  room  on  one  of 
the  lower  decks  of  the  steamer.  I  went  there  and  found 
"D.D."  getting  Piper  Beaton  to  play  each  and  every  Scot- 
tish reel  that  he  knew,  suggesting  new  ones  to  him  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  the  piper  played  the  reel  Mackenzie  would 
dance  in  true  Highland  fashion.  He  was  so  delighted  with 
the  piper  and  the  good  time  he  was  having  that  I  came  away 
and  left  them  together;  he  did  not  leave  the  piper  until  we 
were  at  the  home  port. 

One  of  his  exceptionally  interesting  and  amusing 
"touches"  was  the  description  of  a  trial  in  which  an  engineer 
of  the  Public  Works  Department  from  Antigonish,  who  was 
very  deaf  in  his  later  years,  was  being  cross-examined  by 
Alexander  Macdonald,  an  Inverness  lawyer,  who  afterwards 
practised  in  Halifax.  "D.D."  reproduced  the  cross-exami- 
nation and  the  subsequent  address  of  Macdonald  to  the  jury 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  a  star  performance  of  any  first- 
rate  vaudeville  show. 

In  that  period  between  1901  and  1904  the  Legislative 
Council  formed  a  very  important  feature  of  the  legislative 
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proceedings  at  Halifax.  The  Government  representative  in 
the  Council  was  Hon.  W.  T.  Pipes,  a  very  able  man  from 
Cumberland  County,  who  had  first  won  prominence  by  his 
participation  in  an  election  against  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in 
which  he  almost  succeeded  in  defeating  that  doughty  politi- 
cal warrior  in  the  County  of  Cumberland. 

Mr.  Pipes  had  been  elected  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  for  the  County  of  Cumberland  in  the  General  Elec- 
tion of  1882  in  which  the  Holmes-Thompson  Conservative 
Government  was  overthrown,  and  a  Liberal  administration 
which  was  thereafter  to  continue  in  office  for  the  unbroken 
and  unprecedented  period  of  forty- three  years,  was  returned. 
He  was  called  upon  to  form  the  new  Government,  but  did 
not  take  a  portfolio  for  himself,  two  years  later  he  voluntar- 
ily handed  over  the  Premiership  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding,  the 
young  Editor  of  The  Morning  Chronicle  who  had  been  re- 
turned as  one  of  the  members  for  Halifax  at  the  General 
Election  and  was  a  member  without  portfolio  in  the  Pipes 
Government.  Mr.  Pipes  magnanimously  acknowledged  Mr. 
Fielding's  personal  services  in  encompassing  the  defeat  of  the 
Conservative  Government;  and,  perhaps,  he  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  potential  political  gifts  which  were  to  carry 
this  young  man,  then  almost  unknown  outside  of  the  City 
of  Halifax,  so  far  in  the  public  life  of  Province  and  Dominion. 

Mr.  Pipes  did  not  accept  office  in  the  Fielding  Govern- 
ment, and  in  1887  retired  from  politics  to  become  Judge  of 
Probate  for  the  County  of  Cumberland;  but  in  1898  he  re- 
turned to  political  life  as  a  member  of  the  Murray  Govern- 
ment and  as  leader  in  the  Legislative  Council.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  remark  parenthetically  that  in  the  General  Election 
of  1906  Mr.  Pipes  was  returned  for  the  County  of  Cumber- 
land in  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  held  office  consecutive- 
ly as  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines  and  as 
Attorney  General  in  the  Murray  Government.  He  died 
during  a  visit  to  Boston  on  October  7,  1909. 
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There  were  men  of  ability  and  experience  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council  in  those  days,  who  rendered  useful  service  in 
the  perfecting  of  legislation  in  the  public  interest.  My  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  the  value  of  a  second  chamber  in  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and,  looking  back  upon  the  past,  I 
cannot  but  regret  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  lack  of 
wisdom  displayed  by  our  public  men  in  destroying  our  Legis- 
lative Council.  The  argument  against  the  Council  was  put 
on  the  grounds  of  economy,  but  the  cost  of  the  operation  of 
the  Council  was  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the  value 
which  it  gave  to  the  country  in  seeing  that  the  legislation 
placed  upon  the  Statute  books  was  absolutely  wise  and  pur- 
dent.  Removed  from  the  turmoil  and  clamor  of  conflict, 
members  of  the  Council  gave  to  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures submitted  to  them  mature  judgment  and  the  benefit 
of  their  long  experience.  It  seems  to  me  that  Canada  has 
made  a  great  mistake  in  that  there  is  now  only  one  Province 
in  the  nine  that  retains  its  second  chamber. 

People  forget  that  in  the  United  States  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  the  bi-cameral  system  of 
government.  There  are  evidences  throughout  the  Dom- 
inion of  haste  and  lack  of  judgment  in  certain  Provinces  in 
regard  to  the  passing  of  Provincial  legislation  which  too 
often  has  been  the  result  of  public  clamor  and  not  of  due 
deliberation. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  marked  the  appearance  in  public  life 
in  Nova  Scotia  of  a  number  of  bright  and  clever  men  who 
took  all  the  chances  that  follow  from  embarking  on  a  public 
career  without  ample  resources,  yet  who  were  of  great  assis- 
tance to  the  Liberal  Party  both  in  Local  and  Federal  affairs. 
Among  this  number,  a  young  man  who  entered  the  Legis- 
lature in  1901  was  Alexander  K.  Maclean.  Coming  from 
North  Sydney  to  Pictou  Academy  about  1888,  he  became 
articled  to  me  and  was  my  first  law  student.  On  being  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  Bar  he  went  to  Lunenburg  to  practise.  Al- 
ways having  had  a  keen  interest  in  politics  and  being  a  great 
personal  friend  of  Hon.  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Maclean  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Federal  House  in  the  General  Election  of 
1900  in  Lunenburg,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kaul- 
bach,  who  had  long  represented  that  constituency. 

Mr.  Maclean  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
the  General  Election  of  1901  but  resigned  his  seat  in  1904  to 
enter  the  Federal  contest  and  defeated  Mr.  Kaulbach  in  that 
year.  He  was  re-elected  in  1908  to  Ottawa,  but  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  become  Attorney  General 
in  Mr.  Murray's  Government,  on  October  28,  1909.  He  re- 
mained at  Halifax  as  Attorney-General  until  the  Federal 
General  Election  of  1911,  when  he  was  returned  to  Ottawa 
from  the  City  and  County  of  Halifax,  his  colleague  being 
Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  who  became  Premier  in  the  Conservative 
Government  formed  in  that  year.  Mr.  Maclean  was  again 
elected  in  1917  for  Halifax,  as  a  member  of  the  Union  Gov- 
ernement,  but  retired  from  the  Cabinet  on  February  23, 
1920.  In  1921  he  was  re-elected  for  Halifax  as  a  Liberal 
supporter  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  with  a  majority  of  nearly 
5,000.  On  November  2,  1923,  he  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada.  His  record  for  winning 
elections  almost  equalled  that  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Mackenzie, 
seeing  that  he  was  defeated  on  only  one  occasion  and  that 
in  his  first  election. 

There  was  always  a  keen  friendship  existing  between 
Mr.  Maclean  and  myself,  starting  from  the  days  of  his 
association  with  me  in  Pictou;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
Legislature  our  association  was  renewed  and  our  friendship 
continued.  Conferring  together  we  decided  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  steps  should  be  taken  to  ask  the  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Joseph 
Howe,  and  on  March  12,  1903,  Mr.  Maclean  moved  the 
following  resolution:  "Resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
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Legislature  a  monument  or  memorial  should  be  erected  in 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Joseph  Howe  and 
that  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  should  erect  or  assist 
in  the  erection  of  the  same." 

Mr.  Maclean  supported  his  motion  in  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress in  which  he  reviewed  Mr.  Howe's  history  and  his 
battle  for  responsible  government,  and  traced  his  career  to 
the  end  in  a  very  able  way.  His  peroration  was  as  follows: 
vide  Legislative  Debates  1904. 

"In  1873,  while  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  from 
which  he  was  debarred  during  a  part  of  the  regime 
of  Lord  Falkland,  this  great  tribune  of  our  people 
died.  He  was  the  most  distinguished,  the  noblest 
and  best  beloved  man  who  ever  lived  within  the 
walls  of  Government  House.  Though  long  dead, 
he  has  not  been  forgotten,  but  time  always  weak- 
ened every  link  that  bound  the  present  to  the  past, 
the  living  to  the  dead,  and  history  soon  faded  into 
fable.  Should  we  take  steps  to  preserve  his  name 
in  a  more  effectual  form?  He  lived  more  for  his 
country  than  for  himself.  He  left  to  his  family  no 
treasures  save  an  unsullied  name.  He  won  for  his 
Province  political  and  social  reforms  which  would 
have  been  delayed  except  for  his  untiring  industry, 
dauntless  courage  and  brilliant  talents.  The  ac- 
complished master  of  his  mother  tongue,  he  left  to 
posterity  golden  veins  of  language  in  poetry  and 
prose  which  it  would  ever  be  our  delight  and  plea- 
sure to  peruse.  Let  us  be  grateful  to  his  memory. 
Let  us  raise  up  in  the  street,  in  the  market  place,  or 
anywhere  if  you  would — but  under  the  shadow  of 
this  building  he  would  think  the  scene  of  his  best 
and  most  conspicuous  efforts — a  monument  to  his 
memory." 

As  arranged,  I  seconded  Mr.  Maclean's  motion  and 
urged  that  the  House  should  unanimously  agree  to  support 
the  proposal  to  erect  a  lasting  memorial  to  this  distinguished 
son  of  our  Province  in  recognition  of  the  great  services  he 
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had  rendered  to  Nova  Scotia  and  of  the  superior  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind  which  in  other  days  had  always  won  the 
admiration,  if  not  the  support,  of  all  our  people. 

Mr.  Patterson,  now  Judge  Patterson,  followed  in  a 
clever  and  interesting  speech.  There  were  only  the  three  of 
us  who  addressed  the  House,  and  Mr.  Murray,  in  a  few  clos- 
ing words  on  the  debate,  said  that  the  Government  had 
given  this  matter  some  consideration  and  before  the  session 
closed  would  ask  for  an  appropriation  from  the  Legislature 
to  suitably  commemorate  the  memory  of  Rowe. 

The  motion  passed  unanimously  and  a  committee,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Longley,  proceeded  actively  to 
deal  with  the  task  allotted  to  them.  The  selection  of  Mr. 
Longley  as  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  was  a  most 
happy  one.  He  recalled  as  a  young  man  listening  to  Howe's 
addresses  in  the  days  when  he  was  most  eloquent,  and  had 
also  written  extensively  on  his  career. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  passing  of  the  motion  was 
that  Hon.  Monson  H.  Goudge  of  Windsor,  then  a  Legisla- 
tive Councillor,  was  in  good  health  and  vigor.  He  had  been 
a  candidate  against  Howe  when  he  went  to  Hants  County 
to  seek  election  as  Secretary  of  State  after  he  had  "accepted 
the  situation,"  to  use  the  phrase  most  commonly  applied  to 
the  events  of  1869. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  providing  for  the  mon- 
ument to  Howe  was  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  me  as 
my  uncle,  after  whom  I  was  called,  E.  M.  Macdonald, 
and  he  had  followed  Mr.  Howe  in  "accepting  the  situation." 
Mr.  Justice  Benjamin  Russell  in  his  Memoirs  speaks  of 
having  gone  into  Halifax  with  him  from  a  meeting  that 
had  been  held  at  Truro  about  that  period.  The  Judge 
was  a  shorthand  reporter  and  had  reported  many  of  Howe's 
speeches.  On  page  109  of  his  book  he  says  that  E.  M. 
Macdonald's  idea  was  that  "if  Howe,  instead  of  immediately 
accepting  events  and  presenting  himself  for  election  as  a 
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member  of  the  Government,  had  gone  home,  called  his 
friends  about  him  and  fully  explained  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  submitting  the  matter  to  them  for  their  counsel,  he 
would  easily  and  certainly  have  secured  their  approval." 

The  Judge  continues:  "Perhaps  this  was  right,  but  the 
sole  political  capital  of  the  Provincial  Government  party  at 
this  time  was  opposition  to  the  union  of  the  Provinces  and 
resentment  at  the  fact  of  its  having  been  imposed  upon  the 
Province  without  asking  the  consent  of  the  people.  They 
at  all  events  would  have  to  keep  up  the  repeal  movement 
whatever  happened  to  Howe  and  his  party." 

"Nevertheless,"  says  the  Judge,  "Mr.  Macdonald's  idea 
was  a  wise  one.  Howe's  real  friends  would  be  reasonable; 
they  would  have  listened  and  could  have  been  persuaded. 
Instead  of  many  of  them  branding  him  as  a  traitor,  all  but 
those  politically  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  agita- 
tion at  least  would  have  given  a  fair  hearing  to  his  case." 

Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald's  course  in  following  Howe  when 
he  joined  the  Government  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  a 
matter  of  great  criticism  from  his  old  friends  in  Pictou 
County.  He  had  been  very  intimate  personally  with  Howe 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Howe  tells 
him  that  Macdonald  of  Lunenburg  was  the  only  one  of  his 
old  associates  whom  he  had  made  acquainted  with  the  cor- 
respondence going  on  between  them  which  led  up  to  Howe's 
entrance  into  his  Government.  I  am  satisfied  my  uncle 
took  the  right  course  at  the  time,  but  twenty-seven  years 
afterwards  I  found,  in  my  first  election  in  1894,  that  some  of 
those  who  had  lived  in  the  stirring  days  of  1867  had  long 
memories.  In  Pictou  County  there  are  two  polling  dis- 
tricts lying  side  by  side  that  have  had  an  interesting  politi- 
cal history.  They  are  Green  Hill  and  Gairloch,  Sections  8 
and  9.  Over  one  hundred  years  ago  the  former,  being  the 
home  of  the  Anti-Burgher  Presbyterians,  became  Liberal  on 
Church  issues  which  divided  the  people  at  that  time,  and 
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for  over  a  century,  no  matter  what  the  issue  has  been,  the 
district  has  never  wavered  in  its  devotion  to  the  Liberal 
Party  and  has  always  returned  a  large  Liberal  majority. 
Across  an  imaginary  line  between  the  districts,  the  politics 
of  Gairloch  were  settled  a  century  ago  by  the  Kirk  Church 
of  that  day,  who  were  in  the  majority  in  the  district  then 
and  have  remained  so  during  the  intervening  years.  The 
family  to  which  my  uncle  and  myself  belonged  came  from 
Green  Hill. 

In  1894  the  returns  from  Green  Hill  showed  that  I  ran 
behind  my  colleagues  in  the  election  for  the  Legislature  by 
about  twenty-five  votes  in  that  district.  There  had  been, 
nothing  to  indicate  the  likelihood  of  this  before  the  election 
nor  was  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  A  close 
investigation  afterwards  disclosed  that  some  of  the  older 
men,  who  had  been  through  the  1867  election  and  those  stir- 
ring years,  decided  they  would  show  their  feeling  over  E.  M. 
Macdonald's  course  in  following  Howe  by  dropping  his 
nephew's  name  when  they  marked  their  ballots.  That  was 
the  only  occasion,  however,  in  which  they  did  this,  and  in  all 
my  subsequent  elections  I  was  loyally  supported  by  the 
Liberals  of  Green  Gill  and  large  majorities  were  always  given 
me. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Government  did  their 
work  well  and  satisfactorily,  and  in  the  session  of  1904  Hon. 
Mr.  Longley  reported  to  the  House  that  a  number  of  artists 
had  been  communicated  with  and  that  they  were  to  send  in 
models  from  which  a  design  would  be  selected.  He  had 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  monument  would  be  ready  for 
unveiling  in  December,  1904,  which  was  the  date  on  which 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Howe's  birth  would 
occur. 

The  monument,  which  stands  next  to  the  Province 
Building  at  Halifax,  was  erected  and  unveiled  on  the  fourth 
of  December,  1904.  It  has  stood  for  more  than  thirty  years 
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as  a  reminder  to  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  of  this  great 
public  man  of  the  last  century. 

The  Legislature  in  what  was  to  be  my  last  term  there 
assembled  on  December  3,  1903,  and  remained  in  session 
until  the  1st  of  March,  1904.  There  was  an  adjournment 
from  December  11,  1903,  to  January  7,  1904.  The  reason 
for  calling  the  members  together  before  the  usual  period 
was  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  confirm  an 
agreement  between  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  and  the 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  The  agreement  made 
between  the  two  Companies  afterwards  became  the  subject 
of  litigation  which  culminated  in  an  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  announced  the  expected 
completion  of  the  new  Agricultural  College  at  Truro  and  the 
Provincial  Sanatorium  at  Kentville  during  the  year  1904. 
With  reference  to  business  conditions  in  the  Province  the 
Speech  stated:  "The  development  of  our  mineral  wealth 
continues  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  progress  of  the  Province. 
The  employment  of  our  coal  miners  all  the  year  around  at 
better  wages  is  having  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  mining 
districts  which  are  rapidly  becoming  populous  towns  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  enterprising  and  progressive  com- 
munities." 

Progress  was  announced  in  the  construction  of  the  Hali- 
fax and  South-Western  Railway.  The  line  from  the  Strait 
of  Canso  to  St.  Peters  had  been  put  in  operation,  the  road 
from  Middleton  to  Victoria  Beach  was  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  a  hopeful  note  was  sounded  in  regard  to  the  Guys- 
boro  Railway.  Preliminary  surveys  had  been  completed  on 
the  route  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Eastern  Railway  and  it  was 
hoped  that  active  construction  would  soon  commence. 

The  session  of  1903-04  was  not  marked  by  any  special 
features.  As  it  was  well  known  that  the  General  Federal 
Election  was  to  take  place  that  year  the  attention  of  the 
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members  and  the  public  generally  was  fixed  upon  the  pos- 
sibilities of  what  might  follow  the  result  of  the  Election. 
Mr.  Duncan  Finlayson,  member  for  Richmond,  Mr.  D.  D. 
Mackenzie,  Mr.  A.  K.  Maclean,  Mr.  J.  H.  Sinclair,  of  Guys- 
boro,  and  myself  all  moved  on  from  the  Legislature  and  won 
seats  in  the  Federal  Parliament. 


CHAPTER  V 

DECREASED  REPRESENTATION 

I  HAVE  taken  my  readers  through  the  events  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Provincial  Legislature  down  to  1904.     We 
shall  retrace  our  steps  and  review  the  doings  in  other  arenas 
during  the  same  period. 

The  Provincial  Elections  had  taken  place  on  October 
2nd,  1901,  and  just  seventeen  days  later,  on  October  19th, 
Halifax  was  visited  by  Prince  George,  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  Duchess  of  York,  afterwards,  on  November  3rd  1901, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  had  traveled  from  coast  to 
coast  with  them,  and  the  tour  was  marked  with  a  great 
display  of  enthusiasm  for  and  loyalty  to  the  future  King 
and  Queen  and  the  Canadian  Premier. 

On  their  Halifax  visit  the  North  Street  Station  was  the 
chief  railway  entrance  to  the  City  and  a  large  platform  was 
erected  near  the  Station,  where  patriotic  addresses  were 
presented  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  by  Premier  Murray  on 
behalf  of  the  Province  and  by  the  Mayor  of  Halifax  on  behalf 
of  the  City.  His  Royal  Highness  replied  to  each  address  in 
happy  terms.  All  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were 
present,  fresh  from  their  elections,  and  we  all  had  the  honor 
of  being  formally  presented  to  Their  Royal  Highnesses.  Al- 
though the  Duke  stood  as  the  next  in  succession  to  the  throne 
after  his  father,  King  Edward,  one  hardly  visualized  at  that 
time  that  less  than  ten  years  later  he  and  his  consort  would 
be  crowned  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Domi- 
nions. 

Later,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
tion at  Quebec,  arranged  for  largely  through  the  leadership 
of  Earl  Grey,  the  Governor-General  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  again  visited  Canada  and  were 
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received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  Prince  ascended  the 
throne  as  King  George  V  on  May  6th  1910,  and  was 
crowned  on  June  22nd,  1911,  and  reigned  happily  and 
gloriously  until  his  untimely  death  on  January  20th,  1936, 
amid  the  deepest  sorrow  of  all  the  peoples  of  his  vast 
Empire. 

During  Sir  Wilfrid's  short  visit  to  Halifax  on  this  oc- 
casion he  took  time  to  receive  his  representative  friends  in 
the  Province,  and  he  was  in  his  best  form  and  spirits.  On 
that  occasion  he  said  to  me  with  some  seriousness,  "I  shall 
be  expecting  you  in  Ottawa,  Ned,  at  the  next  election  sure. 
Don't  let  anything  prevent  your  coming,"  and  I  told  him 
I  would  do  my  best  to  be  there.  Needless  to  say,  he  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  friends  who  were  able  to 
visit  him  on  this  occasion. 

The  Parliamentary  session  at  Ottawa,  in  1902  was  a 
comparatively  short  one,  lasting  only  from  February  13th 
to  May  15th,  the  reason  being  that  Sir  Wilfrid  was  going  to 
England  to  attend  an  Imperial  Conference  which  had  been 
called  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  where  he  once  more,  as  he 
had  in  1897,  took  the  foremost  place  among  the  statesmen 
who  had  gathered  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  He 
left  Canada  for  the  Conference  on  June  12th  and  did  not 
return  until  October  18th.  While  in  London  he  became 
seriously  ill  and  it  became  a  matter  of  speculation  in  Can- 
ada whether  he  would  recover,  or  if  he  did  recover,  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  continue  in  office. 

I  saw  him  in  Ottawa  shortly  after  his  return  and  I  was 
shocked  to  see  what  a  great  change  had  come  over  him.  He 
was  in  his  sixty-first  year  and  told  me  that  he  had  consulted 
the  very  best  physicians  in  London  and  Paris.  He  had  been 
afflicted  with  a  serious  stomach  trouble,  but  they  now  assur- 
ed him  that  he  would  recover.  I  must  confess  that  I  felt 
grave  doubts  for  his  appearance  at  that  time  as  to  whether 
we  could  hope  for  his  complete  recovery. 
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Immediately  on  his  return  to  Canada  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  very  serious  situation  that  had  arisen.  The  Minister 
of  Public  Works  in  his  Cabinet  was  Hon.  J.  Israel  Tarte. 
He  was  a  very  ambitious  and  clever  journalist  who  had 
originally  been  a  Conservative  but  had  quarrelled  with  Sir 
Hector  Langevin  and  had  become  a  Liberal;  and  in  1891 
made  serious  charges  against  Langevin  and  others  which 
finally  drove  them  out  of  political  life. 

I  had  met  Mr.  Tarte  first  in  1895  in  Westmorland 
County,  New  Brunswick.  He  had  come  from  Quebec  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Killam,  the  Liberal  candidate,  in  a 
by-election  in  which  Mr.  H.  A.  Powell,  a  very  prominent 
lawyer  in  the  sister  Province,  was  the  Conservative  candi- 
date. There  are  a  great  many  French-Acadians  in  West- 
morland and  to  them  Mr.  Tarte  spoke  especially.  He  freely 
predicted  that  Mr.  Laurier  would  carry  Quebec  in  the  Gen- 
eral Election  when  it  came,  and  that  his  compatriots  would 
follow  his  leadership  with  enthusiasm.  The  prediction  prov- 
ed correct,  as  Quebec  gave  Laurier  forty-five  seats  in  1896. 
After  1896  I  saw  Mr.  Tarte  frequently  on  my  visits  to  Ottawa 
and  in  business  with  his  Department,  and  knew  him  very 
well. 

Mr.  Tarte  was  a  very  active  Minister,  he  travelled  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  his  Department  in  every  Pro- 
vince of  the  Dominion,  and  he  paid  a  visit  to  Pictou,  and 
other  Maritime  ports,  with  his  wife  and  family,  in  a  steamer 
belonging  to  the  Department  of  Marine,  of  which  he  had  the 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  public  works  throughout 
the  Maritime  Provinces. 

There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Tarte  thought 
that  Sir  Wilfrid's  health  was  such  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  resume  the  Leadership,  because  in  the  summer  of 
1902  he  spoke  in  a  great  many  places  in  Central  Canada,  ad- 
vocating a  policy  of  high  protection.  The  Canadan  Manu- 
facturers' Association  gave  him  a  banquet  in  August,  at  a 
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time  when  one  of  the  favorite  statements  of  Laurier's  oppo- 
nents was  that  Tarte  was  the  real  "master  of  the  Adminis- 
tration." He  delivered  more  than  one  hundred  addresses 
throughout  Ontario  and  Quebec,  declaring  his  belief  in  a 
higher  protection  policy.  The  country  at  that  stage  in  its 
history  was  very  prosperous,  the  tariff  was  working  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way,  and  it  was  the  judgment  of  everyone 
whose  opinion  was  of  value  that  Mr.  Tarte  was  going  out 
on  this  campaign  with  a  view  to  capturing  the  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  Party  in  the  event  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  illness  becom- 
ing so  serious  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  work. 

Laurier  did  not  take  very  long  to  deal  with  the  situation 
and  with  Mr.  Tarte.  He  arrived  in  Canada  on  October  18, 
saw  Mr.  Tarte  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  21st  wrote  him  de- 
manding the  resignation  of  his  Portfolio.  The  letter  written 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  to  Mr.  Tarte  on  October  21st  is  well  worth 
reproducing;  it  indicated  who  was  the  real  master  of  the 
Administration  and  laid  down  the  proper  rule  which  should 
obtain  among  members  of  Government  in  their  relations 
one  to  the  other  and  in  regard  to  the  declaration  of  their 
views  upon  any  particular  subject  which  had  not  been  fully 
considered  by  the  Government.  It  is  as  follows: 

Ottawa,  21  October,  1902. 

My  dear  Tarte: 

After  having  seen  you  on  Sunday  last  and  hav- 
ing expressed  to  you  my  well-settled  opinion  upon 
the  consequences  of  your  recent  attitude,  my  first 
duty  was  to  wait  upon  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor-General to  inform  him  that  I  was  obliged  to 
demand  the  resignation  of  your  portfolio. 

After  having  seen  His  Excellency,  I  had  to 
acquaint  my  colleagues  of  the  interview  which  I 
had  had  with  you. 

In  accepting  your  resignation,  it  is  well  to  em- 
phasize the  point  of  difference  between  us. 
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During  my  absence  in  Europe,  without  any 
communication  with  me,  and  without  any  previous 
understanding  with  your  colleagues,  you  began  an 
active  campaign  in  favour  of  an  immediate  revision 
of  the  tariff  in  the  direction  of  high  protection. 

I  regret  having  been  obliged  to  observe  to  you 
that  this  attitude  on  your  part  constitutes  a  self- 
evident  violation  of  your  duty  towards  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  you  were  a  member. 

I  repeat  to  you  here  what  I  told  you  on  Sunday 
I  do  not  wish  to  discuss,  at  this  moment,  the  eco- 
nomic theory  of  which  you  have  made  yourself  the 
champion.  This  question,  however  important  it 
might  be,  is  subordinate  to  one  still  more  important. 

If  you  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
interest  of  the  country  demanded  without  delay,  an 
increase  of  the  custom  duties,  the  first  thing  for  you 
to  do  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  before  ad- 
dressing your  views  to  the  public,  would  have  been 
to  place  them  before  your  colleagues,  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  that  unanimous  action  of  the 
Cabinet  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  responsible 
government. 

If  you  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  your 
colleagues  their  assent  to  the  course  which  you 
recommended,  you  would  have  been  obliged  then 
either  to  accept  their  own  views  or  to  sever  your 
connection  with  them,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
would  you  have  been  free  to  place  your  views  before 
the  public. 

Such  was  the  very  simple  course  which  was 
binding  upon  you;  but  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
Government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  advocate  a 
policy  which  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  an  impediment  to  the  proper  working 
of  our  constitutional  system,  and  implies  a  disregard 
for  that  loyalty  which  all  those  who  are  members  of 
the  same  administration  owe  to  each  other  and  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  each  other. 

I  thank  you  for  the  good  wishes  which  you  ex- 
press for  the  improvement  of  my  health,  and  I  will 
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make  it  my  duty  to  convey  to  your  old  colleagues 
those,  that  you  formulate  for  their  welfare  and 
their  happiness. 

WILFRID  LAURIER 

Sir  Wilfrid  showed  his  strength  of  character  and  his 
real  leadership  when  in  the  poor  condition  of  health  in  which 
he  was  he  summarily  dealt  with  Mr.  Tarte. 

His  health  not  improving,  he  took  a  complete  rest  and 
went  to  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  and 
remained  there  until  after  the  New  Year.  Writing  on  the 
1st  of  January  of  that  year  to  a  friend  he  said  : 

"As  for  myself  I  see  the  old  year  out  with  real 
joy,  for  it  has  left  but  painful  memories,  all  spring- 
ing from  a  single  cause,  the  deplorable  state  of  my 
health.  I  have  been  really  very  ill  and  at  one  time 
felt  that  all  was  over.  The  seven  weeks  of  complete 
rest  which  I  have  passed  here  have  brought  me  back 
to  health  which  I  hope  will  prove  permanent.  I  am 
returning  to  Canada  and  to  work  next  week  and 
glad  I  am  to  do  so." 

On  his  return  early  in  1903  his  health  became  much 
improved. 

The  census  of  1901  had  brought  to  the  front  a  great 
problem  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  different  original  Provinces  of  the 
Confederation.  If  one  view  was  taken  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  Nova  Scotia 
would  continue  its  representation  of  twenty-two  members. 
If  the  other  view  were  taken  our  representation  would  be 
reduced  to  eighteen  and  we  would  go  on  having  the  number 
of  our  representation  at  Ottawa  reduced  after  every  census. 
New  Brunswick  was  in  exactly  the  same  position,  and  the 
two  Governments  combined  to  ask  that  a  special  case  should 
be  prepared  and  that  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Sup- 
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reme  Court  of  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this  impor- 
tant question. 

The  matter  was  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  on  April  20,  21  and  22  of  1903.  The  counsel  engaged 
were  Hon.  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Minister  of  Justice,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  and  E.  L.  Newcombe,  K.C., 
Deputy  Minister  of  Justice,  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Sup- 
reme Court  of  Canada.  For  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Aemilius  Irving,  K.C.,  was  the  counsel.  He  had  long  been 
associated  with  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  especially  in  the  numerous 
constitutional  cases  that  had  arisen  between  Ontario  and  the 
Dominion  Government  from  time  to  time  and  had  a  great 
record  of  successes  in  regard  to  these  matters.  At  this  time, 
however,  he  was  getting  to  be  a  fairly  old  man  though  he 
made  his  argument  very  vigorously  and  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  view  put  forward  on  behalf  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  Hon.  William  Pugsley,  who  was  then  Attorney- 
General  for  New  Brunswick,  and  George  W.  Allen,  K.  C., 
represented  that  Province.  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Attorney- 
General  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  myself  were  counsel  for  our  Prov- 
ince. Attorney-General  Longley  did  not  argue  and  asked  me 
to  present  the  argument  on  behalf  of  Nova  Scotia.  For  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  L.  J.  Cannon,  K.  C.,  who  was  Deputy 
Attorney-General  and  fath  er  of  the  present  Justice  Cannon 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  appeared. 

The  section  to  be  interpreted  was  section  51,  sub-section 
14,  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

On  any  such  readjustment  the  number  of  members 
for  a  province  shall  not  be  reduced  unless  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  the  population  of  the 
province  bore  to  the  number  of  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  Canada  at  the  then  last  preceding  read- 
justment of  the  number  of  members  for  the  province 
is  ascertained  at  the  then  latest  census  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  one-twentieth  part  or  upwards. 
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It  was  urged  by  counsel  for  Ontario,  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  that  the  words  "aggregate  population  of 
Canada"  meant  the  population  of  the  four  Provinces  which 
originally  combined  to  make  up  the  Canada  of  1867,  whereas 
it  was  argued  by  counsel  for  the  Dominion  that  "the  aggre- 
gate population  of  Canada"  meant  not  merely  these  four 
Provinces  but  any  Provinces  that  had  been  added  to  the 
Dominion  since  1867,  together  with  all  the  territories  which 
had  not  been  created  or  made  into  Provinces  at  that  time. 

The  Province  of  Quebec,  whose  representation  is  fixed 
and  remains  at  sixty-five  under  the  terms  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  supported  the  Dominion  view. 

The  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  Dominion  view.  The 
decision  was  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  who  confirmed 
the  view  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  a  result,  the  represen- 
tation of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  has  been  decreased 
with  every  single  census  since  that  time.  The  Province  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  which  claimed  to  have  rights  distinct 
and  apart  from  those  which  Nova  Scotia  and  Brunswick 
urged,  had  a  separate  case  which  also  went  to  the  Privy 
Council  and  was  decided  against  their  view.  Later  however 
on  a  redistribution,  legislation  was  passed  which  fixed  per- 
manently the  representation  of  Prince  Edward  Island  at 
four  members. 

The  members  of  the  Court  who  heard  the  argument 
were  Sir  Elzear  Taschereau,  Chief  Justice,  and  Justices 
Sedgwick,  Girouard,  Davids,  Mills  and  Armour. 

I  spent  some  little  time  in  Ottawa  in  connection  with 
the  argument  of  this  appeal,  was  about  the  House  of  Com- 
mons frequently  and  saw  Sir  Wilfrid  two  or  three  times.  I 
was  delighted  to  see  the  great  change  that  had  come  to  him 
since  I  had  seen  him  in  October  previously;  he  was  looking 
forward  to  progressive  policies  and  to  achievements  in  the 
future  with  the  greatest  possible  confidence.  All  danger  of 
his  health  failing,  he  told  me,  had  passed  away,  and  he  was 
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assured  that  he  would  be  good  for  a  long  time  yet.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  lived  for  sixteen  years  longer. 

He  was  busily  engaged  in  the  development  of  a  policy 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  another  transcontinental 
railroad,  and  on  July  30,  1903,  he  laid  his  plan  before  Parlia- 
ment. The  announcement  of  the  measure  brought  about 
the  resignation  of  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair  who  opposed  the  Trans- 
continental proposals  in  Parliament,  but  after  the  session  of 
1903  he  accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  the  first  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners,  which  was  created  under  an  Act  he 
himself  had  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
provided  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  regard  to  freight 
rates  and  other  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  country. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Sir  Wilfrid  made  use  of  the 
language  which  has  been  so  frequently  quoted  since,  wherein 
he  predicted  that  the  twentieth  century,  was  to  be  Canada's 
century. 

I  was  in  close  touch  with  events  at  Ottawa  from  the 
spring  of  1903  until  the  General  Election  in  November,  1904. 
My  legal  business  was  increasing  very  fast  and  I  was  kept 
busily  engaged  in  Court  work  throughout  the  Province,  and 
had  been  made  a  King's  Counsel  in  1904.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  accede  to  Sir  Wilfrid's  desire  and  gratify 
my  own  ambitions  at  the  same  time  and  seek  the  nomination 
for  the  Federal  House  at  the  approaching  elections.  As  a 
result,  in  the  winter  of  1904  I  was  nominated  unanimously 
as  the  Liberal  candidate  for  Pictou.  We  had  lost  one  of  our 
members  for  the  County  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Redistribution  Act  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  at  Ottawa. 
Mr.  Carmichael  had  been  appointed  Senator  in  1899,  to  the 
delight  of  all  his  friends.  He  was  then  eighty  years  of  age, 
but  in  splendid  form  physically,  and  his  appointment  was  re- 
ceived with  much  satisfaction  by  Liberals  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  1903  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  Mr. 
James  D.  MacGregor  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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Hon.  D.  C.  Fraser,  who  was  so  long  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  public  life  of  the  whole  Dominion,  was  appointed  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  many  changes  were  taking  place 
from  time  to  time  as  the  days  rolled  by. 

It  was  expected  that  the  General  Election  would  take 
place  before  the  first  of  July,  but  the  date  fixed  for  it  finally 
was  November  3,  so  that  the  campaign  was  a  great  deal 
longer  than  usual.  Events  at  Ottawa  had  delayed  the  rising 
of  the  House  until  September,  and  immediately  afterwards 
Parliament  was  dissolved  and  the  election  date  fixed. 
Amendments  were  required  to  the  Transcontinental  Railway 
Act,  which  afforded  considerable  discussion,  and  then  "the 
Dundonald  incident,"  so-called,  occurred. 

The  Earl  of  Dundonald  had  been  appointed  two  years 
previously  as  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Militia 
of  Canada.  His  predecessor  had  been  General  Hutton, 
who,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  some  difficulty  with  Sam  Hughes 
in  connection  with  the  South  African  War.  It  had  been  the 
law  and  the  practice  that  the  G.O.C.  commanding  the  Cana- 
dian Militia  should  be  an  Imperial  soldier.  This  was  a 
rather  unfortunate  arrangement,  as  these  officers  came  to 
Canada  with  the  conception  that  they  had  some  exceptional 
power  and  rights  and  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  civil 
power  of  Canada.  The  British  regiments  that  formerly 
were  stationed  in  Canada  had  been  withdrawn  and  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  justification  for  the  continuation  of  the 
British  G.O.C.  A  revision  of  the  Militia  Act  in  1904  provid- 
ed for  the  appointment  of  a  Canadian  Militia  Officer  to  the 
place.  Lord  Dundonald  was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this 
Act  and  one  thing  led  to  another  until  he  began  making 
speeches  reflecting  upon  the  Government's  action  and  policy. 
The  issue  was  distinctly  drawn  as  between  the  civil  power 
of  the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  military  power. 
There  could  be  only  one  result  of  an  issue  of  that  kind  and  as 
a  consequence  Lord  Dundonald  was  dismissed  by  Order-in- 
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Council.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  clamor  in  certain  por- 
tions of  Ontario  from  what  might  be  called  the  ultra-loyalists, 
there  was  considerable  newspaper  talk  and  flag-waving,  and 
there  were  of  course  discussions  in  Parliament,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  create  any  permanent  issue  with  the  Canadian 
people  and  as  a  consequence  with  the  departure  of  Lord 
Dundonald  for  home  the  agitation  virtually  ceased. 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  rumors 
circulated  throughout  the  country  that,  through  the  influence 
of  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  a  leading  French  newspaper  in 
Montreal,  which  had  previously  given  the  Government  its 
support,  had  been  purchased  and  its  influence  would  be 
thrown  against  the  Government  in  the  elections.  An  an- 
nouncement was  made  from  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair  that  he  had 
resigned  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion, but  that  he  had  no  present  intention  of  re-entering 
public  life. 

Sir  Wilfrid  took  active  steps  to  prevent  the  anticipated 
injury  from  the  change  of  ownership  of  the  newspaper,  he 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Blair,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr. 
Blair  took  no  part  in  the  campaign.  As  an  old  friend,  it 
was  not  until  later  years  when  in  carrying  out  a  confidential 
mission  for  Sir  Wilfrid,  I  learned  the  inner  facts  in  connection 
with  these  peculiar  circumstances,  but  I  did  so  under  con- 
ditions which  do  not  permit  my  disclosing  to  the  public  the 
information  so  obtained. 

The  campaign  went  on  vigorously  throughout  the  whole 
country  and  in  our  own  Province  sentiment  seemed  to  be 
clearly  running  in  favor  of  the  Liberal  Government.  The 
Conservative  Party  in  Pictou  had  undergone  a  great  change 
in  ten  years.  Sir  Hibbert  Tupper,  who  had  led  their  forces 
so  gallantly  and  so  well,  had  removed  permanently  to  British 
Columbia,  had  not  visited  Pictou  County  since  the  election 
of  1900.  Mr.  MacDougall  had  retired.  The  two  Conserva- 
tive members  of  the  Local  House  had  been  defeated,  Mr. 
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Tanner  held  his  seat  by  a  majority  of  nine  and  he  and  Mr. 
Bell  were  left  as  the  remnants  of  the  strong  party  of  other 
days.  Mr.  Bell  was  a  fine  speaker,  a  very  well  educated 
gentleman,  but  he  had  not  the  faculty  of  inspiring  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  Party  to  the  extent  which  Sir  Hibbert  had. 

Joint  meetings  had  always  been  the  rule  in  Federal  Elec- 
tions in  the  County,  and  these  were  held  between  Mr.  Bell 
and  myself  at  different  points.  He  was  in  Ottawa,  of  course, 
until  September,  and  a  greater  opportunity  was  given  me  to 
continue  my  canvass.  I  visited  every  part  of  the  constitu- 
ency. I  had  the  devoted  and  enthusiastic  support  of  prac- 
tically all  Liberals  in  the  County,  who  were  very  keen  to  see 
it  redeemed.  A  very  large  joint  meeting  was  held  in  the 
rink  at  Pictou  on  Nomination  Day,  in  which  it  was  consider- 
ed we  had  gained  a  great  advantage.  On  election  night  I 
was  returned  with  a  majority  of  432,  amid  scenes  of  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  in  the  ranks  of  the  Party  in  every  part 
of  the  County,  as  it  was  the  first  Federal  Election  we  had 
won  since  1874,  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  Government 
was  returned  throughout  the  whole  country  with  139  sup- 
porters to  75  opponents,  a  majority  of  64,  which  was  the 
largest  majority  that  any  Government  had  received  since 
1867. 

Immediately  after  Declaration  Day  in  November  I  was 
laid  aside  with  fever  and  compelled  to  remain  in  my  home 
for  over  a  month.  In  the  meantime  an  election  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  my  return  to  Ottawa  was  announced 
by  the  Provincial  Government.  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
Convention  called  to  nominate  a  candidate,  who  proved  to 
be  Mr.  Robert  M.  MacGregor,  a  son  of  Senator  J.  D.  Mac- 
Gregor,  who  then  entered  upon  a  career  in  Provincial  poli- 
tics which  lasted  until  1925,  when  a  sudden  illness  carried 
him  off.  He  was  a  bright  and  clever  man,  a  splendid  col- 
league and  loyal  associate,  and  through  all  the  intervening 
years  we  worked  together  in  perfect  amity. 
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Strange  to  say,  and  with  a  singular  lack  of  judgment, 
the  Conservative  Party  nominated  against  him  my  opponent 
in  the  Federal  election,  Mr.  Bell.  I  was  unable  through  ill- 
ness to  take  an  active  part  in  this  by-election;  I  had  to  con- 
tent myself  with  sending  for  the  party  lieutenants  through- 
out the  County,  who  came  to  consult  me  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters. Although  there  was  considerable  apathy  following 
the  keen  interest  that  had  been  displayed  in  the  Federal 
Election  there  was  not  much  question  about  the  result,  and 
Mr.  MacGregor  was  elected  by  a  majority  in  the  vicinity  of 
250  over  Mr.  Bell. 

The  first  day  I  was  able  to  go  to  my  office  after  my  ill- 
ness I  was  served  with  a  protest  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bell. 
Every  constituency  in  Nova  Scotia  had  returned  a  Liberal 
member;  eighteen  Liberals  were  elected.  The  result  was 
that  our  Conservative  friends  were  in  very  bad  humor  and 
proceeded  to  protest  every  one  of  those  who  were  elected. 
Eventually  only  one  of  these  protests  reached  a  trial,  and 
that  one  was  Mr.  Fielding's.  The  petition  against  him  was 
evidently  inspired  and  controlled  by  some  opponent  who 
finally  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  trial  in  1907.  There  was 
not  one  of  either  party  who  believed  that  Mr.  Fielding  had 
been  personally  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  the  election  law, 
though  he  was  unseated  on  account  of  some  slight  infraction 
by  an  over-enthusiastic  friend.  His  re-election  in  the  by- 
election  by  a  largely  increased  majority  kept  the  Provincial 
Liberal  contingent  at  its  full  limit. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  AUTONOMY  BILLS 

PARLIAMENT  was  summoned  to  meet  on  January  11, 
1905,  just  a  little  more  than  two  months  after  Election 
day,  and  in  the  interval  these  various  events  I  have  narrated, 
kept  one  very  busy.  I  was  notified  by  Sir  Wilfrid  that  he 
wished  me  to  move  the  Address  on  the  opening  of  the  House, 
and  I  went  to  Ottawa  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  opening 
in  order  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  matters  that  were  to 
be  considered.  It  was  a  complete  change  of  scene  to  go 
from  our  small  Legislature  to  the  wider  arena  of  Ottawa  and 
to  transfer  from  an  interest  in  the  matters  that  were  confined 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  the  wider 
national  problems  that  were  dealt  with  by  Parliament.  A 
confident  and  vigorous  party  met  in  Ottawa  behind  Sir  Wil- 
frid. The  enthusiasm  that  was  exhibited  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  him  and  his  administration  had  not  been  equalled 
previously  in  our  history. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  the  following  clause  appear- 
ed: "The  rapid  growth  in  the  population  of  the  North- West 
Territories  during  the  past  two  years  justifies  the  wisdom  of 
conferring  on  those  territories  Provincial  autonomy.  A  Bill 
for  that  purpose  will  be  submitted  for  your  consideration." 

This  involved  the  creation  of  the  two  Provinces  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  which  were  carved  out  of  what  was 
previously  known  as  the  North- West  Territories.  Tremen- 
dous advances  had  been  made  in  the  population  of  the  West- 
ern country  during  the  eight  years  since  Laurier  came  into 
office,  and  the  result  was  the  necessity  of  creating  Provincial 
Legislatures,  endowing  them  with  all  the  powers  held  by  the 
older  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

It  was  an  interesting  experience  to  address  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  first  time.     Though  I  had  often  watched 
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events  from  the  gallery  it  was  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
nervousness  that  I  first  ventured  to  speak  before  an  audience 
made  up  of  214  gentlemen,  many  of  them  of  long  experience 
and  great  distinction. 

Mr.  Rf-  L.  Borden  had  been  defeated  in  Halifax  in  the 
November  Election  and  was  not  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  House.  He  afterwards  found  a  seat  in  Carleton  County, 
near  Ottawa.  Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  who  had  been 
Defeated  in  1900  and  re-elected  from  Toronto  in  the  autumn 
of  1904,  led  the  Opposition.  Mr.  George  Parent  from 
Quebec,  now  Senator  Parent,  who  was  a  son  of  the  then  Pre- 
mier of  Quebec,  and  an  exceedingly  bright  and  clever  young 
man,  seconded  the  Address,  speaking  in  French. 

Mr.  Foster  in  speaking  to  the  motion,  as  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  usually  does,  following  the  mover  and 
seconder,  spoke  as  follows:  Vide  Hansard  1905  "In  the 
first  place,  I  congratulate  very  heartily  the  honorable  gentle- 
men who  have  moved  and  seconded  the  Address,  in  their 
maiden  efforts  in  this  House  The  honorable  gentleman  who 
represents  the  County  of  Pictou  (Mr.  Macdonald)  displayed 
an  admirable  confidence  and  a  flow  of  words  eloquent  and 
copious,  and  his  ideas,  if  they  do  not  altogether  run  current 
with  mine,  certainly  commend  themselves  to  the  attention 
of  the  House." 

Sir  Wilfrid  in  his  speech  said:  "When  my  honorable 
friend  from  Pictou  (Mr.  Macdonald)  rose  to  address  this 
House  he  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  among  us,  for  though 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  on  the  floor  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, his  reputation  had  preceded  him  in  it,  a  reputation 
earned  by  him  in  the  Legislature  of  a  Province  which,  during 
one  hundred  years  or  more,  has  produced  many  able  men  to 
do  service  for  the  state,  and  which  during  one  hundred  years 
or  more  has  been  a  bulwark  in  the  cause  of  Liberal  principles, 
and  whose  record  reached  its  culmination  in  the  last  struggle, 
in  which  my  honorable  friend  bore  no  small  part  in  the  re- 
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demption  of  the  hitherto  unredeemable  County  of  Pictou." 
In  1905  there  were  only  eleven  representatives  from  the 
West,  from  what  was  known  as  the  Territories  and  Manitoba, 
while  in  the  present  House  there  are  54.  From  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  where  there  were  39  members  at  that  time,  there 
are  only  29  today. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  forecast,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  create  the  Provinces  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  better  known  as  the  Autonomy  Bill, 
and  a  series  of  debates  followed  its  introduction  which  were 
exceedingly  exciting,  and  in  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions and  religious  feelings  of  the  country  were  appealed  to 
in  the  strongest  possible  way.  There  was  some  preliminary 
discussion  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  one  new  Province  or  two.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  J. 
Haltain,  who  had  been  Premier  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territories,  came  to  Ottawa  and 
urged  that  there  should  be  one  large  Province  instead  of 
two,  as  was  ultimately  decided  upon.  There  were  also  im- 
portant considerations  in  regard  to  the  financial  terms  under 
which  the  Provinces  were  to  be  created,  and  other  matters 
of  that  nature.  The  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  on 
the  21st  of  February  by  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  made  a  long  address 
explaining  its  terms  and  provisions  and  giving  the  historical 
facts  in  connection  with  the  Territories. 

The  settlement  of  school  and  educational  rights  had 
always  been  a  matter  which  gave  rise  to  strong  feelings  and 
antagonisms.  The  provisions  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  seemed  to  one  who  looked  at  it  carefully  as  being  pretty 
clear  and  as  not  leaving  much  doubt  as  to  what  should  take 
place  on  the  creation  of  a  new  Province.  The  section  of  the 
B.N.A.  Act  is  number  93  and  is  as  follows: 

I  and  for  each  Province  the  Legislature  may  exclu- 
sively make  laws  in  relation  to  education,  subject 
and  according  to  the  following  provisions:  First, 
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nothing  in  any  such  law  shall  prejudicially  affect 
any  right  or  privilege  with  respect  to  denomin- 
ational schools  which  any  class  of  persons  have  by 
law  in  the  Province  at  the  union." 

One  would  think  that  the  interpretation  of  this  section 
would  indicate  clearly  that  any  right  or  privilege  with  regard 
to  denominational  schools,  which  existed  at  the  date  of  the 
consummation  of  the  entrance  of  the  Provinces  into  the 
union,  should  not  be  prejudicially  affected  by  such  entry. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  not  moved  until 
March  22.  In  the  meantime  there  arose  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  very  largely  in  Ontario,  a  great  agitation 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Autonomy  Bill,  objecting  to  the 
interpretation  being  put  upon  the  British  North  America 
Act  which  I  have  outlined  above.  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  who 
had  been  absent  for  his  health  in  the  Southern  States,  sud- 
denly resigned  from  the  Government  on  returning  to  Ot- 
tawa, and  his  action  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  attack,  which 
was  largely  based  upon  narrow  sectionalism  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  the  proposals  of  the  measure  really  were. 
It  was  well  known  in  Ottawa  that  Mr.  Sifton  had  been  am- 
bitious to  be  Minister  of  Justice  and  had  been  dissatisfied 
because  Hon.  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  been  Solicitor- 
General  and  to  whom  the  promotion  would  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  one,  had  become  the  Minister. 

Legislation  had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
itself  in  1875  dealing  with  the  question  of  schools;  no  objec- 
tion had  been  raised  in  regard  to  it,  and  various  ordinances 
had  been  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Terri- 
tories. The  policy  of  the  Opposition  as  expressed  in  their 
amendment  was  to  nullify  the  provisions  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  which  have  been  quoted. 

The  point  of  difference  which  Mr.  Sifton  alleged  was  the 
cause  of  his  resignation  was  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Auto- 
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nomy  Bill  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  conditions  that 
were  created  by  the  Act  of  1875,  or  whether  the  schools  as 
they  existed  under  the  ordinances  of  1901  were  to  be  continu- 
ed. It  was  largely  a  question  of  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
the  new  measure,  and  words  were  added  which  made  it  clear 
that  the  conditions  which  existed  as  a  result  of  the  ordina- 
nces of  1901  were  those  which  would  be  perpetuated  by  the 
new  Act.  Mr.  Sifton  supported  the  passage  of  the  measure, 
which  finally  passed  its  second  reading  on  the  3rd  of  May. 

In  the  interval  the  agitation  was  maintained  through- 
out the  country  in  a  most  violent  way.  Resolutions  were 
passed  by  well-meaning  organizations,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  question  at  all  but  whose  religious  feelings  were 
appealed  to,  and  the  greatest  and  most  serious  attempts 
were  made  to  aggravate  public  opinion  and  excite  religious 
feeling  on  the  subject. 

A  rather  peculiar  sidelight  upon  this  question  was  pro 
vided  by  the  attempt  of  the  Manitoba  Government  to  urg 
Sir  Wilfird's  Government  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  that 
Province.  They  wanted  to  extend  them  west,  north  and  east* 
so  as  to  take  a  piece  off  the  Province  of  Ontario,  part  of 
what  is  now  Saskatchewan,  and  the  territory  to  the  north  to 
Hudson's  Bay.  Hon.  Robert  Rogers  and  Hon.  Colin  Camp- 
bell, who  came  to  Ottawa  to  interview  the  Government  were 
promptly  told  that  Ontario  would  have  to  be  consulted 
before  any  of  its  territory  could  be  taken  away,  and  Mr. 
Mulock  (afterwards  Sir  William)  at  the  interview  had  with 
them  said  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  agree  as  a 
member  of  the  Administration  to  cutting  off  any  of  the 
territory  of  his  Province.  The  Government  as  a  whole,  hav- 
ing made  their  plans  based  entirely  on  creating  the  new 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  westerly  from  the  western  border 
of  Manitoba,  declined  to  take  any  action,  and  the  question 
of  extending  the  boundaries  northward  was  reserved  for 
future  consideration. 
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While  in  Ottawa  Mr.  Campbell  interviewed  Monseig- 
neur  Sbarretti,  the  then  Papal  Ablegate,  with  whom  he  was 
previously  acquainted,  and  Mr.  Rogers  handed  out  a  state- 
ment as  to  this  interview  which  read  as  if  he  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell had  together  been  present  when  Mr.  Campbell  met  the 
Papal  Ablegate.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Rogers'  statement  was  to 
leave  the  impression  that  in  the  interview  with  the  Ablegate 
the  question  of  schools  in  Manitoba  was  mixed  up  in  some 
way  with  the  matter  of  the  extension  of  the  boundaries. 
A  public  statement  was  made  to  the  press  by  the  Ablegate 
in  which  it  was  made  clear,  first,  that  Mr.  Rogers  was 
not  present  at  the  interview  with  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
second,  that  Mr.  Campbell  drew  an  entirely  wrong  infer- 
ence from  the  conversation  that  had  taken  place  between 
them. 

Mr.  Borden  brought  the  question  up  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and  he  was  replied  to  by 
Sir  Wilfrid,  who  made  very  clear  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  matter — that  his  Government  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  interview  between  Mr.  Campbell  and  the  Ablegate,  to 
which  Mr.  Foster  replied  in  one  of  the  most  violent  speeches 
that  I  have  ever  heard  in  Parliament.  The  purpose  of  it 
was  evidently  to  inflame  Protestant  opinion  throughout  the 
country  by  an  exaggerated  and  distorted  statement  of  what 
were  the  clear  and  unquestionable  facts. 

While  he  was  speaking,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  6th, 
Sir  Wilfrid  came  back  to  me  and  said  that  he  would  like  very 
much  if  I  would  reply  to  Mr.  Foster.  I  told  him  that  as  this 
was  my  first  session  I  was  anxious  to  get  my  bearings  and  to 
become  very  familiar  with  the  rules  and  procedure  of  the 
House  before  speaking  again  on  any  subject.  He  urged  me 
however  very  strongly  to  speak,  and  said  he  would  depend 
upon  my  doing  so.  I  immediately  began  to  take  notes  of 
the  utterances  of  Mr.  Foster  and  sent  word  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
that  I  would  speak  after  dinner. 
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Mr.  Foster  was  followed  on  the  Conservative  side  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett  of  Simcoe,  known  as  Billy  Bennett, 
whose  speech  was  equally  violent  in  character.  He  was 
replied  to  shortly  by  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher  and  he  in  turn  was 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Maclean,  whose  attitude  upon  all 
questions  of  this  character  was  most  extreme.  He  was 
better  known  as  Billie  Maclean  of  the  Toronto  World. 

It  was  very  brief  notice  to  appear  in  such  an  important 
debate.  I  went  to  my  room  and  prepared  notes  of  the  ad- 
dress, not  taking  any  dinner,  and  was  ready  to  go  on  when 
Mr.  Maclean  finished,  which  I  did  about  half-past  eight, 
speaking  for  over  an  hour.  I  was  replied  to  by  Dr.  Sproule 
of  East  Grey,  who  was  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sir  Wilfrid  sent  me  a  note  of  thanks  and  appreciation  which 
unfortunately  I  did  not  preserve. 

The  debate  went  on,  Hon.  William  Paterson  and  Hon. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  on  the  Liberal  side  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Osier  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bergeron  for  the  Conservatives,  till  far  into  the 
night,  when  Mr.  Borden's  motion  was  defeated,  and  the 
House  rose  after  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  debate  on  the  Autonomy  Bill  continued  until  the 
3rd  of  May,  but  the  discussion  of  April  6th  was  the  most 
exciting  of  all  the  debates.  Mr.  Borden's  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  140  to  59,  a  majority  of  81. 

While  the  House  was  still  sitting  two  interesting  and 
important  by-elections  which  showed  how  futile  the  attack 
of  the  Conservatives  had  been,  took  place  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Hon.  James  Sutherland  who  had  been  Minister 
of  Public  Works  the  member  for  North  Oxford,  Ontario, 
Liberal  Whip  and  close  confidant  of  Sir  Wilfrid  had  died. 
An  election  was  held  to  fill  the  vacant  seat,  and  in  London 
Hon.  Charles  Hyman  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Sutherland 
as  Minister  of  Public  Works  went  back  to  his  constituency 
for  re-election.  I  was  sent  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  and 
spoke  in  London  twice,  but  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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time  was  in  North  Oxford.  Both  ridings  were  covered  with 
representatives  of  both  parties  and  the  elections  were  most 
exciting  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Sutherland  had  represented  North  Oxford  for  a 
long  time  and  was  a  very  able  and  shrewd  man  with  a  strong 
personality.  He  had  always  received  the  support  of  a  great 
number  of  Conservatives  who  were  known  as  "Jim  Suther- 
land Grits."  A  curious  incident  occurred  while  I  was  speak- 
ing in  the  Opera  House  at  Woodstock  with  Hon.  Frank 
Oliver.  There  had  been  a  contest  for  the  Liberal  nominaton, 
and  the  Conservatives  hoped,  with  the  agitation  which  they 
had  worked  up  on  the  Autonomy  Bill  and  with  this  local 
dispute  as  to  the  nomination  in  the  ranks  of  the  local  Liber- 
als, to  carry  the  riding.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  speak  a 
gentleman  came  from  the  wings  of  the  theatre  who  announ- 
ced himself  as  the  secretary  of  the  Conservative  party  and 
stated  he  was  there  to  give  notice  that  Mr.  R.  B  Bennet  of 
Calgary  was  to  speak  in  that  theatre  on  the  following  Tues- 
day evening  and  he  was  prepared  to  meet  anyone  in  the 
Liberal  party,  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  down. 

This  was  such  a  peculiar  proceeding,  one  that  I  had  never 
seen  before,  that  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  stating  be- 
fore beginning  my  remarks  that  I  did  not  know  very  well 
the  identity  of  the  gentleman  who  had  made  this  announce- 
ment, but  I  was  prepared  to  say  that  we  need  not  call  upon 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  or  any  of  his  Ministers;  there  were  a 
number  of  ordinary  Members  of  Parliament  there  and  any 
one  of  us  was  prepared  to  "take  on"  Mr.  Bennett  any  time 
he  wished  to  come  along. 

I  had  known  Mr.  Bennett  from  our  days  in  the  Law 
School  at  Halifax,  and,  quite  by  accident  I  was  selected  by 
the  local  committee  to  speak  on  Nomination  Day.  Mr. 
Bennett  had  been  selected  by  the  Conservatives  also  to 
speak.  The  candidates  were  Mr.  Smith,  Liberal,  and  Mr. 
Wallace,  Conservative,  both  lawyers.  Neither  of  them 
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spoke  at  any  great  length.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  I  was  given  an  hour,  to  be  followed  by  Mr. 
Bennett  for  an  hour,  and  I  had  fifteen  minutes  to  reply. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
riding  had  been  so  much  worked  over  that  there  was  very 
keen  interest. 

Mr.  Bennett  made  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches  in 
which  the  audience  was  led  to  believe  that  he  was  a  product 
of  the  Western  country  and  that  his  soul  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed over  the  wrongs  that  were  being  inflicted  upon  the 
West  by  the  Liberal  Party.  I  recall  he  used  an  expression 
which  I  had  not  heard  before,  that  the  effect  of  the  Auto- 
nomy Bill  was  to  ''shingle,  shangle  and  shungle  the  people 
of  the  Western  land."  As  one  could  not  say  very  much  in 
fifteen  minutes  in  reply  to  a  quick  and  facile  speaker  like 
Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  been  going  on  for  an  hour,  I  thought 
the  most  effective  reply  to  make  to  him  was  to  remind  the 
audience  that  they  would  be  mistaken  if  they  thought  for 
one  moment  that  Mr.  Bennett  came  from  the  Western  coun- 
try. I  happened  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  had 
only  gone  there  some  eight  years  before,  and  that  he  could 
speak  with  equal  facility  upon  any  subject  and  appear  to  be 
just  as  deeply  disturbed  upon  it  as  he  affected  to  be  upon 
this  one,  because  the  last  we  had  heard  of  him  politically  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  was  that  he  had  gone  up  and  down 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  urging  the  people  of  that 
Province  to  fight  to  coerce  Manitoba  and  impose  on  her  a 
system  of  schools  which  she  did  not  want. 

Mr.  Hyman,  who  was  a  very  able  and  popular  citizen  of  • 
his  native  city,  won  with  an  increased  majority.   Our  people, 
knowing  the  great  strength  of  Mr.  Sutherland  in  the  riding, 
could  not  hope  that  his  majorities  would  be  equalled,  but 
their  candidate  won  with  a  most  satisfactory  majority  of  338. 

The  effect  of  these  by-elections  was  to  quench  the 
agitation  which  in  fact  had  so  very  little  basis  or  justifi- 
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cation  for  its  existence,  and  which  arose  only  from  a  narrow 
and  bigoted  view  which  it  was  attempted  to  impose  upon  the 
people  and  the  country  generally.  Appeals  to  bigotry  and 
intolerance  met  the  fate  that  they  should  always  meet  in 
any  country,  and  particularly  in  Canada,  where  men  of 
different  races  and  faiths  are  to  be  found,  where  each  should 
respect  the  religion  of  the  other  and  accord  their  neighbors 
the  same  right  to  worship  God  as  they  claim  for  themselves. 

While  the  elections  were  going  on  in  North  Oxford  and 
London  the  House  was  still  sitting  and  debating  the  various 
clauses  of  the  Autonomy  Bills.  Two  Bills  had  to  be  passed 
through  the  various  stages,  each  one  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Province  with  all  the  necessary  powers  and 
provisions  for  their  future  working.  The  result  of  the  con- 
tests made  the  supporters  of  the  Government  very  jubilant 
and  brought  discomfiture  to  the  Opposition. 

A  very  unusual  incident  occurred  after  the  elections 
were  over,  while  the  House  was  considering  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Bergeron.  Mr.  Gus  Porter,  of  Belleville, 
suddenly  moved  that  the  committee  rise,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  at  a  meeting  at  Braemar  in  North  Oxford  on  June  9th 
Mr.  D.  D.  Mackenzie  had  declared  that  he  would  resign  his 
seat  if  he  could  not  prove  that  a  certain  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Porter  was  not  true.  A  despatch  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
from  Woodstock  on  June  10th,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  had  carried  the  meeting  most  enthusias- 
tically for  the  Liberal  candidate,  had  evidently  annoyed  Mr. 
Porter,  because  in  making  his  motion  that  the  committee  rise 
he  declared  that  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  an  honorable 
man  Mr.  Mackenzie  should  resign  his  seat. 

All  those  who  knew  Mr.  Mackenzie  could  realize  with 
what  vigor  he  would  reply  to  Mr.  Porter,  and  the  House  was 
very  much  amused  and  interested  over  the  combat  that  went 
on  between  these  two  gentlemen.  Mr.  Mackenzie  said  in 
reply,  referring  to  Mr.  Porter  and  the  meeting  at  Braemar, 
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that  the  honorable  member  was  not  speaking  two  minutes 
when  he  made  the  statement  that  it  had  come  to  a  fine  pass 
in  this  country  when  the  laws  of  the  country  were  dictated, 
written  and  handed  to  the  Premier  by  the  representative 
of  the  Pope.  "That  was  his  very  first  statement,"  said  Mr. 
Mackenzie.  "I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  say  to  the  honorable 
member,  'You  believe  the  Prime  Minister  and  you  falsify  the 
facts  and  I  want  you  to  prove  your  statement.'  Then  the 
honorable  gentleman  introduced  his  evidence  and  said,  'I 
will  prove  it  to  you  from  Hansard.  I  will  show  you  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  was  interrogated  on  that  point  and  he  did 
not  deny  it.' 

"I  now  challenge  the  honorable  gentleman,"  said  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  "to  prove  his  statement  with  regard  to  drafting 
that  clause.  If  he  can  prove  now  that  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice did  not  draft  that  clause  but  that  His  Excellency  Mon- 
seigneur  Sbarretti  drafted  it  I  will  stand  by  my  promise  and 
resign  my  seat  if  he  will  do  the  same.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man said  he  would  resign  his  seat  if  he  did  not  prove  his 
proposition.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  gentleman  that  comes 
before  you,  producing  half  the  evidence  only.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  they  tried  to  steal  the  vote  in  that  constituency; 
they  tried  to  falsify  the  facts;  but  the  result  was  that  in  that 
small  place,  Braemar,  the  Liberal  candidate  came  out  with 
75  majority.  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  back  to  that  pTace  with 
the  honorable  gentleman  and  argue  the  facts  over  again. 
He  was  in  his  own  Province  where  I  was  an  entire  stranger, 
and  if  I  could  kick  him  out  of  court  and  capture  the  meeting 
I  think  I  was  entitled  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Porter  of  course  could  not  prove  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  alleged  he  made,  but  it  was  a  sample  of  the 
wild  agitation  which  the  Opposition  had  attempted  to  set 
on  foot  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  Autonomy  Bill. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  further  said:  "It  was  a  considerable 
revelation  to  me  when  I  met  this  honorable  gentleman  at 
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Braemar  to  find  that  it  was  a  hot  campaign  of  anti-Catho- 
licism from  start  to  finish  and  not  one  word  about  the  policy 
of  this  Government;  nothing  but  Popery  in  the  beginning, 
Popery  in  the  middle  and  Popery  in  the  end." 

After  "D.D."  replied  the  ridiculous  motion  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  was  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Speaker,  and  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  vote  upon  the  Bergeron  amendment. 

The  debate  went  on  until  the  5th  of  July,  when  amend- 
ment after  amendment  from  the  Opposition  having  been 
voted  down,  the  third  reading  was  given  the  Bill  on  division, 
though  the  names  were  not  taken  or  called  for. 

The  violent  utterances  of  Mr.  Foster  in  what  might  be 
called  the  debate  on  the  Mgr.  Sbarretti  incident  provoked 
very  strong  feelings  of  resentment  not  only  in  the  House  but 
in  the  country  generally,  and  the  way  in  which  the  facts 
were  misrepresented  for  the  time  being,  fanned  the  flames  of 
bigotry.  Mr.  Foster's  extreme  utterances  excited  deep 
resentment  in  Quebec,  which  continued  for  some  time  and 
resulted  in  an  incident,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer  in 
the  next  session  of  the  House. 

Two  prominent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  West,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Lamont,  retired 
from  the  House  and  became  Premier  and  Attorney-General 
respectively  in  the  Provincial  Government  of  Saskatchewan. 
Mr.  Scott  remained  Premier  of  Saskatchewan  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  until  his  health  failed  him,  while  Mr.  Lamont, 
who  was  a  very  able  lawyer,  after  being  Attorney-General 
there  for  a  number  of  years,  came  to  Ottawa  as  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  He  was  an  erudite 
and  able  man  and  filled  his  high  position  with  great  distinc- 
tion and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bar  and  the  country 
generally.  He  died  in  March  1937  after  a  brilliant  career. 

The  result  of  the  Provincial  Elections  in  the  West  was 
that  the  Liberals  carried  both  Legislatures  by  large  majori- 
ties, and  the  new  Provinces  settled  down  to  their  future 
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careers,  after  all  the  storm  that  had  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  quiet  determination  to  develop  their  futures 
along  safe  and  sane  lines.  There  has  been  no  agitation  about 
schools  of  any  kind  heard  from  these  two  Provinces  in  the 
last  thirty  years;  this  fact  is  the  best  evidence  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislation  of  1905  and  to  the  mistake  that  was 
made  by  the  Opposition  of  that  day  in  the  attitude  which 
they  adopted  to  those  Bills. 

The  Budget  was  brought  down  by  Mr.  Fielding  on  the 
6th  of  July,  the  very  next  day  after  the  third  reading  of  the 
Autonomy  Bill.  He  had  a  satisfactory  report  to  make  to 
the  country  as  to  the  position  of  the  Dominion,  and  did  not 
propose  anything  serious  or  radical  in  the  way  of  tariff 
changes.  He  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Foster  in  a  characteris- 
tic speech,  in  which  for  the  first  time  he  took  a  position 
against  the  continuance  of  the  bounties  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  the  country  and  which,  in  their  early  days,  were 
of  such  assistance  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Company  and  the 
Dominion  Steel  Company.  His  remarks  on  that  occasion 
were  as  follows:  vide  Hansard  "And  yet,  what  are  the 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  the  Prime  Minister  doing  with  their 
bounties?  They  are  taking  my  money  and  your  money, 
they  are  taking  my  money  that  I  have  to  earn,  out  of  my 
pocket  and  putting  it  into  the  iron  founder's  pocket  to  help 
him  to  make  iron  for  other  people."  These  utterances  seemed 
to  have  been  the  keynote  of  an  anti-steel-making  bounty 
campaign,  because  from  various  parts  of  Ontario,  notably 
from  Mr.  Lancaster,  who  was  the  member  for  St.  Catharines, 
attacks  continued  to  be  made  against  the  further  continu- 
ance of  this  aid  to  the  steel-making  industry  of  the  country. 

The  Budget  debate  did  not  last  long.  In  fact  with  the 
passage  of  the  Autonomy  Bill  all  fight  seemed  to  have  gone 
out  of  the  House  and  with  the  voting  of  supply  things  drag- 
ged along  wearily  until  prorogation  took  place  on  July  20th. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  DAY  OF  RAILWAY  CHARTERS 

ONE  of  the  interesting  things  in  connection  with  the 
House  of  Commons  of  that  day  and  for  the  next  five 
years  was  the  contest  continually  going  on  between  the 
different  railway  companies  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
railway  charters,  more  particularly  in  Western  Canada.  The 
firm  of  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  which  afterwards  became  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  Co.,  were  very  agressive  in  seek- 
ing the  right  to  build  railways  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
Over  half  a  million  people  had  come  into  the  Western  coun- 
try under  Liberal  rule  and  there  was  a  demand,  as  each 
district  was  being  opened  up  and  wheat  was  being  produc- 
ed, that  railways  should  be  constructed,  to  enable  them 
to  export  their  products. 

The  sittings  of  the  Railway  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  people  as  well 
as  by  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  battle  went  on 
every  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  between  the  various  inter- 
ests. The  C.P.R.  were  usually  represented  before  the  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Drinkwater,  who  had  long  been  connected 
with  the  Company,  and  there  frequently  appeared  Mr.  A.  R. 
Creelman,  who  was  the  chief  counsel  of  that  Company.  Mr. 
Creelman  was  a  Nova  Scotian  whose  people  came  from  the 
Musquodoboit  Valley.  He  had  gone  to  Toronto,  won  dis- 
tinction at  the  Bar  and  subsequently  became  chief  counsel 
of  the  C.P.R.  Later  on  there  appeared  on  the  scene  a 
young  man  who  was  known  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
House  as  "Eddie"  Beatty  who  is  now  Sir  Edward  Beatty, 
the  President  of  that  great  Company.  Sir  Thomas  Shaugh- 
nessy  was  a  frequent  visitor  also  and  was  a  popular  and 
interesting  figure. 
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An  interesting  representative  of  the  Grand  Trunk  was 
Mr.  William  Wainwright,  who  was  an  exceedingly  able,  as 
well  as  a  popular,  man  with  all  shades  of  opinion  and  all 
parties  in  the  House.  He  was  a  unique  figure  in  many  ways 
and  had  for  a  long  time  represented  the  Grand  Trunk  at 
Ottawa.  One  of  his  practices  was  that  he  never  spoke  of 
"Sir  John  Macdonald"  but  always  referred  to  him  as  "John 
A.  Macdonald/'  and  so  also  with  Sir  Wilfrid.  While  the 
whole  world  called  him  "Sir  Wilfrid"  Mr.  Wainwright  al- 
ways referred  to  him  as  "Wilfrid  Laurier."  Shortly  after 
I  went  to  Ottawa  he  asked  me  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  provide 
for  taking  over  what  was  known  as  the  Canada  Atlantic 
Railway  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  Canada  Atlantic  ran 
from  Coteau  Junction  to  Georgian  Bay  and,  at  that  period 
and  before  being  taken  over  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  was  the 
only  means  of  access  for  connections  of  the  Grand  Trunk  to 
Ottawa  from  Montreal  and  the  upper  towns  on  the  Ot- 
tawa River.  The  Canada  Atlantic  had  been  built  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Booth,  the  well  known  lumberman  of  Ottawa,  and 
it  was  understood  that  he  owned  it  personally  but  operated 
it  of  course  under  the  name  of  the  Company.  There  was 
no  objection  to  the  Bill  going  through,  as  I  recall,  but  it 
was  a  very  important  piece  of  legislation,  as  it  gave  the  Grand 
Trunk  a  link  to  the  Northern  Ontario  territory  with  which 
previously  they  had  had  no  connection. 

Mr.  Wainwright  returned  to  Montreal  every  Friday 
afternoon  and  was  usually  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
members  going  home  or  to  Montreal  for  the  week-end.  His 
porter  was  Stephenson,  a  man  past  middle  age  who  had  been 
an  old-time  servant  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  who  aided  his 
master  effectually  in  entertaining  his  guests. 

The  Mackenzie-Mann  combination  was  represented  on 
important  occasions  by  the  two  members  of  the  firm.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  had  been  sub-contractors  under  Mr. 
James  Ross  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  They  were  both  Scotch,  one 
an  aggressive,  active  and  persistent  man,  in  the  person  of 
William  Mackenzie,  afterwards  Sir  William.  Sir  Daniel  . 
Mann  was  a  large,  heavy  man  with  black  whiskers,  who 
was  a  composed,  quiet  sort  of  person  as  compared  with  Sir 
William.  Mr.  Mann  was  supposed  to  have  Liberal  tend- 
encies, while  Mackenzie  was  a  Conservative.  The  firm 
had  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  in  1904  in  common 
with  David  Russell  and  others  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed purchase  of  the  La  Presse  newspaper  in  Montreal,  and 
their  connection  with  that  incident  caused  me  personally  to 
be  antagonistic  to  their  legislation.  It  was  known  that  they 
were  always  having  difficulties  in  financing  their  different 
railways.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  today  the  Do- 
minio  nof  Canada  is  paying  interest  upon  bonds  of  the  par 
value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  which  were  sold  for  a  great 
deal  less  than  that  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  while 
the  Western  Provinces  were  giving  guarantees  for  the  con- 
struction of  many  railways,  which  caused  their  obligations 
to  reach  high  figures.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  later 
how  the  financial  position  of  the  Canadian  Northern  with  re- 
lation to  the  Governments  that  had  guaranteed  their  bonds, 
was  a  factor  in  bringing  about  the  Union  Government, 
which,  on  the  face  of  it  in  1917,  was  supposed  to  go  out  to 
win  the  war. 

Misfortune  in  the  end  fell  upon  these  two  gentlemen. 
The  Dominion  Government  finally  took  over  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  paid  them  a  sum  which  was  fixed  by  arbitra- 
tion. Sir  William  Mackenzie  with  his  energy  kept  plunging 
into  various  new  enterprises  with  his  share  of  what  was 
obtained,  but  unfortunately  met  with  ill  success.  There 
comes  to  memory  an  incident  in  relation  to  him  in  1924, 
when  I  was  Minister  of  National  Defence.  I  was  going 
with  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Department  from  Ottawa  to- 
London,  Ontario,  on  the  night  train,  and  just  before  the  train. 
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started  who  should  come  into  the  private  car,  which  had  been 
a  possession  of  the  Department  of  National  Defence  since 
the  days  of  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  but  Sir  William  Mackenzie. 
He  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Macdonald,  I  used  to  take  you 
in  my  private  car  sometimes  when  I  had  one.  Couldn't 
you  put  me  up  to  go  to  Toronto  to  night?"  I  said, 
"Certainly,  Sir  William,  I  will  be  delighted  to,  but  I  don't 
recall  that  I  ever  travelled  with  you  very  much  in  the 
old  days."  I  arranged  to  give  him  space  in  the  car.  He 
said  good-bye  to  me  in  the  morning  and  I  never  saw 
him  afterwards. 

Dan  Mann,  as  he  was  so  well  known,  after  the  settle- 
ment had  been  effected  with  the  Government,  retired  and 
lived  very  quietly  in  Toronto,  taking  practically  no  part  in 
public  affairs.  The  last  time  I  met  him  was  in  Ottawa  about 
1926  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  very  much  interested  in 
spiritualism,  that  he  had  come  to  Ottawa  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  medium  who  was  able  to  call  up  his  friends  who 
had  departed,  and  he  had  conversed  with  them.  This  was 
rather  a  staggering  statement  to  me,  having  known  him  in 
the  past;  but  he  said  it  in  a  bland  way  and  I  saw  that  he 
absolutely  believed  in  spiritualistic  communications  with 
the  other  world.  I  asked  him  whom  he  was  able  to  converse 
with,  and  he  said  with  different  members  of  his  family,  but 
he  had  also  succeeded  in  communicating  with  Sir  Wilfrid 
and  had  had  several  conversations  with  him.  He  also  spoke 
of  having  conversed  with  Lady  Mackenzie  who  had  told  him 
that  she  found  that  creeds  did  not  matter  so  much  in  the 
other  world,  that  the  test  there  was  whether  one  had  lived 
properly  and  had  been  charitable  and  kind  while  on  earth. 
He  said  that  there  was  one  person  that  he  was  very  anxious 
to  get  in  touch  with,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  it 
for  some  reason,  and  that  was  Mr.  Lash,  the  man  who  had 
been  the  chief  legal  adviser  of  their  Company  in  the  old  days. 
It  was  a  rather  strange  experience  to  find  Sir  Daniel  inter- 
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ested  in  matters  of  this  kind,  but  he  seemed  perfectly  com- 
placent and  happy  about  it  all. 

Their  ambitions  originally  had  been  to  build  a  trans- 
continental railway,  and  Sir  William  Mackenzie  once  told 
me  that  he  proposed  to  take  over  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
as  the  Eastern  connection  of  the  Canadian  Northern.  I 
told  him  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  would  fight  it 
at  every  step  of  the  way  so  long  as  I  was  in  public  life;  that 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  could  not  and  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  private  company.  He 
declared  that  he  would  succeed  in  getting  that  done,  no 
matter  what  happened. 

In  1905  there  was  a  great  battle  on  in  Ottawa  between 
the  C.P.R.  and  the  Great  Northern,  or  as  it  was  known  in 
those  days,  the  "Jim  Hill  road,"  which  was  endeavoring  to 
obtain  access  to  Vancouver  with  a  connection  from  their 
railway  at  Princeton  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  fight  was  very  bitter  and  very  prolonged.  A 
charter  was  eventually  granted  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session  of  1905  to  the  Great  Northern  people,  but,  if  I  am 
correct,  it  is  not  now  operated  by  them. 

Among  the  conspicuous  figures  in  the  session  of  1905 
was  Sir  William  Mulock,  who  had  been  Postmaster-General 
from  the  formation  of  the  Laurier  Government  in  1896  until 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Bench  of  the  High  Court  of  Ontario. 
He  had  been  in  Parliament  for  a  long  time,  having  been  first 
elected  in  1882  from  the  constituency  of  North  York,  and 
he  was  re-elected  at  each  succeeding  General  Election  up  to 
and  including  1904.  He  was  a  very  able  parliamentarian 
and  a  most  successful  administrator.  He  was  one  of  the 
men  in  my  first  session  whom  I  greatly  admired;  his  depar- 
ture was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Government.  He  was  ninety- 
four  years  of  age  on  the  19th  of  January  last,  and  performed 
his  duties  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  as  Chief  Justice  of 
Ontario  until  a  short  time  ago.  He  is  a  tall  man  and  must 
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have  had  a  splendid  physique.  He  is  much  honored  and 
revered  in  Ontario,  both  by  the  Bar  and  by  the  public  gener- 
ally; he  still  maintains  wonderful  vigor  and  is  one  of  the 
interesting  figures  of  that  Province.  He  has  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  grandson,  bearing  his  same  name, 
elected  in  1934  at  a  by-election,  and  again  in  1935,  to  re- 
present his  old  constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
addition  to  giving  to  Canada  penny  postage  for  the  first 
time,  he  originated  the  Department  of  Labor  and  was  the 
first  Minister  of  that  Department,  his  Deputy  being  the 
present  Premier  of  Canada. 

He  was  succeeded  as  Postmaster-General  and  Minister 
of  Labor  by  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux  who  was  one  of  the 
brilliant  young  French-Canadians  who  gathered  around  Sir 
Wilfrid  and  followed  his  white  plume.  He  remained  as 
Postmaster-General  for  five  years,  taking  the  Department 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries  shortly  before  the  defeat  of  the 
Laurier  Government  in  1911,  and  on  the  return  to  power  of 
the  Liberal  party  under  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  in  1921  he 
was  made  Speaker  of  the  House. 

On  September  1st,  1905,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
formally  became  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
this  fact  marked  the  attainment  of  a  high  point  in  the  career 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  In  the  early  days  after  Confeder- 
ation the  followers  of  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  1874 
to  1878  in  the  Federal  Parliament  were  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  different  elements  in  the  four  older  Provinces. 
From  the  Maritime  Provinces  came  those  tinged  with  anti- 
Confederate  feeling,  from  Quebec  those  who  had  stood  for 
the  principles  of  what  was  known  as  the  Rouge  party,  and 
from  Ontario  came  the  Reformers,  so-called.  The  one 
thing  that  bound  them  together  was  the  opposition  to  Sir 
John  Macdonald.  It  required  time  and  patience  and  leader- 
ship to  weld  these  various  elements  together,  and  in  1887 
when  Laurier  succeeded  Edward  Blake  as  the  leader  of  the 
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Opposition  in  the  Federal  Parliament  there  had  been  but 
little  progress  made  in  solidifying  into  a  compact  party  the 
opponents  of  the  Tory  party.  Step  by  step  Sir  Wilfrid  had 
won  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  every  Province  that 
made  up  the  original  Confederation,  and  in  1896  the  victory 
which  he  won  and  the  judgment  which  he  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  his  Cabinet,  bringing  together  as  he  did  the 
leading  representatives  of  all  the  elements  in  the  different 
Provinces,  showed  his  wisdom  and  his  foresightedness.  The 
prestige  which  he  had  gained  through  his  visits  to  Great 
Britain  added  much  to  the  position  which  he  had  won  and 
which  he  maintained  with  dignity  and  with  great  poise. 

The  confidence  of  the  country  was  again  reposed  in  him 
in  1900  and  finally  in  1904,  when  he  showed  himself  beyond 
all  question  to  be  the  master  of  the  Administration  and  the 
great  Canadian  leader.  All  Canada  united  in  giving  him  the 
magnificent  majority  of  seventy-four,  the  greatest  major- 
ity that  any  Prime  Minister  had  ever  had  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  When  he  was  able  to  create  the  two  new 
Provinces  out  of  the  vast  territories  of  the  West,  he  led  for 
seven  years  longer  a  Canada  that  stretched  from  sea  to  sea, 
a  country  in  whose  future  he  had  unbounded  confidence  and 
a  people  who  notwithstanding  periods  of  depression  and 
difficulty  would  become  a  great  Canadian  nation  within  and 
wholly  loyal  to  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole. 

He  had  attained  his  ambition,  and  henceforward  there 
was  to  exist,  does  exist  and  will  exist,  a  Canadian  Liberal 
party  animated  by  the  principles  of  Liberalism  and  inspired 
by  the  policies  which  Laurier  laid  down  during  the  fifteen 
years  of  his  great  administration. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE    LORD'S    DAY    LEGISLATION,    AND    A    TRIP 

ABROAD 

At1  the  opening  of  the  House  on  March  5th,  1906,  the 
Speaker  announced  no  less  a  number  than  ten  changers 
in  the  personnel  of  the  members,  an  unusually  large  number. 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Lament  had  left  Ottawa  to  become  members  of  the  new 
Government  in  Saskatchewan,  and  to  the  departure  by 
resignation  of  Sir  William  Mulock.  There  were  two  changes 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  former  members.  Hon.  Ray- 
mond Prefontaine,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  had 
died  while  in  Paris,  France,  the  previous  summer,  and  Dr. 
Johnston,  the  member  for  Lambton,  had  also  died.  There 
were  three  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  unseating  of  old 
members,  who  were  returned  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  creat- 
ed. In  Nova  Scotia  there  were  two  vacancies.  Colin  F. 
Maclsaac,  member  for  Antigonish,  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  construction  of  the  Transcontin- 
ental Railway.  D.  D.  Mackenzie,  the  member  for  North 
Cape  Breton  and  Victoria,  had  been  appointed  County 
Court  Judge  for  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 

One  of  the  new  members  who  came  in  was  Hon.  Allen 
B.  Aylesworth,  who  became  Postmaster-General  in  October, 
1905,  in  place  of  Sir  William  Mulock.  Mr.  Aylesworth,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Bar  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  a 
man  of  recognized  ability  in  his  profession,  became  at  once 
a  great  factor  in  everything  connected  with  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament.  He  remained  as  Postmaster-General  for 
only  a  short  time,  and  in  1906  succeeded  to  the  position  of 
Minister  of  Justice,  which  he  filled  with  great  distinc- 
tion. His  strength  as  a  parliamentarian  and  also  at  the 
Bar,  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  a  wonderful  capacity  for 
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the  statement  of  facts  in  clear  and  limpid  language  which 
carried  a  deep  impression  to  his  listeners.  He  was  then, 
as  always  since,  when  at  the  present  time  he  is  a  Senator, 
a  very  strong  party  man.  He  was  fifty-two  years  of  age 
when  he  came  to  Ottawa,  giving  up  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice  when  he  did  so. 

Room  16  in  the  old  House  of  Commons  was  a  great 
meeting  place  for  party  friends  who  visited  the  City.  It 
was  the  Government  members'  room  and  was  across  the 
corridor  from  the  entrance  to  the  Chamber  to  the  rear  of 
the  Speaker's  chair.  There  is  no  room  in  the  new  House 
of  Commons  that  at  all  corresponds  to  it,  and  the  absence 
of  some  gathering  place  of  that  kind  is  very  much  regretted 
by  those  who  had  experience  in  the  older  days.  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth's  father  used  to  visit  Room  16  frequently.  He  was 
quite  an  old  gentleman,  but  as  he  lived  at  Napanee  it  was 
not  difficult  for  him  to  make  the  short  run  in  to  Ottawa, 
and  he  was  well  known  to  all  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  once  said  to  Aylesworth,  "A.  B.,  I  always 
regarded  you  as  a  strong  party  man,  but  your  father  is 
ten  times  keener  a  party  man  and  partisan  than  you  ever 
were." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "Dad  is  a  pretty  strong  Reformer. 
When  Dick  Cartwright  turned  Liberal  the  old  gentleman 
would  not  support  him  for  two  elections.  He  said  he 
couldn't  trust  the  old  boy." 

Aylesworth  was  a  distinct  addition  to  the  intellectual 
strength  of  the  House. 

The  newcomer  to  succeed  Dr.  Johnston  from  West 
Lambton,  which  had  been  the  old  time  constituency  of 
Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  was  Fred  F.  Pardee.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hon.  Timothy  Pardee  who  had  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowatt,  and  he 
himself  had  sat  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  from  1898  to 
1902.  After  coming  to  Ottawa  he  represented  his  home 
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constituency  continuously  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Senate  in  1922.  He  was  elected  Chief 
Government  Whip  in  November,  1909,  and  remained  as 
such  until  the  Elections  of  1917.  He  had  a  unique  person- 
ality, which  won  him  a  great  number  of  friends,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  very  real  abilities  which  brought  him  to  the  front 
very  shortly  after  his  coming  to  Ottawa. 

The  two  new  members  from  the  West  were  William 
E.  Knowles,  who  succeeded  Walter  Scott,  and  George  E. 
McCraney,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Lament.  Mr.  Knowles 
is  now  Judge  Knowles  of  Saskatchewan,  and  Mr.  McCraney 
is  dead.  William  Chisholm,  barrister,  of  Antigonish, 
succeeded  Mr.  Maclsaac,  and  sat  for  that  County  in  the 
House  of  Commons  until  1916,  when  he  resigned  his  seat 
to  enter  Provincial  politics.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Government  in  1918  and  Minister  of  Highways 
in  1922,  and  sat  for  the  County  in  the  Legislature  until  1933, 
when  owing  to  ill  health  he  retired.  "Will"  Ghisholm,  as 
he  was  popularly  known,  was  a  man  of  real  ability,  both 
in  public  life  and  at  the  Bar,  and  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a 
wider  arena  than  the  charming  Town  of  Antigonish  he 
would  have  won  great  distinction  in  the  legal  profession. 

Mr.  Prefontaine's  death  marked  the  passing  of  a  man 
who  had  occupied  a  very  conspicuous  and  leading  position 
in  the  public  life  of  Quebec  for  many  years.  He  had  en- 
tered the  Cabinet  to  succeed  Mr.  Tarte  and  was  recognized 
throughout  his  native  Province  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  in  public  life.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  riding  of 
Maisonneuve  by  Mr.  Vervile,  while  Hon.  Mr.  Brodeur, 
member  for  Rouville,  became  the  new  Minister  from  Quebec. 
Mr.  Brodeur  was  a  man  who  while  he  was  in  Parliament 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  elements  in  the  House.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  profession  and  in  due  course  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  where  his  legal  qual- 
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ities  won  him  distinction.  He  resigned  from  the  Supreme 
Court  to  become  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec,  and 
his  sudden  and  unexpected  death  was  almost  similar  in  char- 
acter to  that  of  his  old  associate,  Sir  Lomer  Gouin. 

The  Address  was  moved  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Knowles  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Chisholm.  Both 
acquitted  themselves  exceptionally  well  and  showed  that 
they  were  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  House.  They  spoke 
almost  with  the  freedom  and  ease  of  old  campaigners. 

It  has  been  announced  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
that  a  measure  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day  would  be  submitted  for  consideration,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  April  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  intro- 
duced the  measure.  In  doing  so  he  said  among  other 
things,  "This  Bill  is  intended  to  provide  a  day  of  rest  for 
all,  so  that  each  man  may  be  free  to  abstain  from  labor  and 
if  he  so  desires,  to  give  one  day  in  the  week  to  the  service 
of  his  Creator."  The  Bill  had  been  prepared  with  great 
care  and  in  accordance  with  representations  of  the  Alliance 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rest  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Rev.  J.  G. 
Shearer  was  head  of  the  organization  which  prompted  the 
legislation.  When  the  Bill  was  introduced  it  was  an- 
nounced that  it  was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  party  measure,  but 
would  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  representing  all 
shades  of  opinion  in  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
every  matter  in  connection  with  the  subject  thoroughly 
investigated  with  a  view  to  producing  the  best  legislation 
possible  to  deal  with  this  question. 

I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  and  found 
its  proceedings  most  interesting.  Imbued  strongly  as  I 
was  from  early  training  and  association  with  the  idea  that 
the  Sabbath  Day  should  be  kept  holy,  I  was  most  sympa- 
thetic to  all  reasonable  propositions  that  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  this  about.  I  learned,  however,  a 
great  many  things  on  this  committee.  For  instance,  when 
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it  came  to  the  proposition  of  no  trains  running  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  C.P.R.  representatives  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  bring  that  about.  Thus 
it  appeared  that  they  enjoyed,  through  the  running  of  very 
fast  freight  trains  from  Vancouver  to  their  connections 
in  the  United  States  which  took  them  to  New  York,  almost 
a  monopoly  in  the  carriage  of  silks  and  products  of  that 
kind  from  Japan  and  the  East.  So  also  it  was  a  surprise 
to  me  to  learn  that  special  freight  trains  carried  from  the 
Pacific  coast  halibut  to  the  Boston  market.  It  was  im- 
perative that  these  trains  should  be  run  through  without 
stoppage.  Then  again  it  appeared  impossible  to  provide 
that  if  a  train  of  any  kind  in  the  vast  Western  country, 
through  any  delays  or  slight  accidents,  were  prevented 
from  reaching  a  divisional  point  by  twelve  midnight  on 
Saturday,  it  would  be  compelled  to  remain  isolated  on  the 
prairie  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  at  once  realized 
that  any  general  legislation  which  provided  that  trains 
should  not  be  run  on  the  Sabbath  was  impracticable. 

Then  there  appeared  representatives  of  the  different 
religious  bodies  who  held  strong  views  in  regard  to  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  being  the  proper  one  to  observe 
instead  of  the  first  day.  The  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
whom  we  had  not  known  very  much  about  in  our  part 
of  the  Dominion,  appeared  in  surprising  force,  showed 
the  strongest  possible  devotion  to  their  tenets  and  claimed 
that  they  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  carrying  out 
what  they  deemed  to  be  their  sacred  religious  views. 

Then  the  Jewish  people  appeared,  coming  at  that  time, 
thirty  years  ago,  largely  and  almost  solely  from  Montreal 
and  Toronto;  and  one  learned  that  there  were  divisions 
among  the  Jewish  people;  one,  known  as  Reformed  Jews, 
who  did  not  carry  out  all  the  old-time  regulations  in  regard 
to  food  or  the  usages  of  the  Temple,  and  in  many  other  ways 
had  their  own  views  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  observance 
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of  their  duty  to  their  race  and  their  religion.  The  other 
group  were  known  as  the  Orthodox  Jews,  to  whom  the 
observance  with  the  utmost  particularity  of  all  the  old 
usages  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament  and  from  early 
days,  including  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  was  essential. 

The  issues  thus  developed  before  the  committee  showed 
that  the  proposal  to  legislate  on  the  subject  was  a  matter  of 
wider  importance  and  affected  a  great  many  more  interests 
than  one  would  have  thought  who  had  not  previously 
delved  into  the  subject  with  some  degree  of  care. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee  was  Dr.  J.  W.  Daniel, 
the  member  for  St.  John,  who  was  a  Conservative,  and  an 
admirable  Chairman  he  was.  It  was  suggested  and  agreed 
upon  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee  that  when  the 
time  came  to  settle  upon  the  exact  language  of  the  Bill 
and  its  different  sections,  as  it  was  apparent  there  were 
divisions  of  opinion,  the  public  and  the  press  should  be 
excluded.  This  act  had  a  peculiar  result  in  one  particular. 
I  had  been  impressed,  from  my  natural  disposition  to 
concede  to  the  other  man  his  right  to  think  freely  on  relig- 
ious matters,  with  the  argument  that  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  that 
a  clause  should  be  placed  in  the  Act  similar  to  what  was 
contained  in  the  English  legislation  on  the  subject.  In 
terms  the  English  clause  was  to  the  effect  that  where  a 
person  was  a  member  of  a  religious  organization  which 
believed  in  keeping  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  he  should 
not  be  prosecuted  if  in  his  non-observance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  he  did  not  by  his  conduct  in  any  way  interfere 
with  those  who  were  observing  the  first  day. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  on  this  particular  clause  the 
Chairman  voted  first.  I  happened  to  be  seated  on  his 
immediate  left.  When  the  time  came  for  me  to  vote  there 
was  a  tie  and  my  vote  resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  a  clause 
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along  these  lines  as  desired  by  the  Jewish  people  and  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
each  member  of  the  committee  was  pledged  to  privacy  as 
to  proceedings  and  to  the  voting,  on  going  out  into  the 
corridor  I  was  approached  by  Dr.  Shearer  who  proceeded 
to  denounce  me  for  having  voted  as  I  did.  I  naturally  was 
much  annoyed  at  the  attempt  of  anyone  to  dictate  to  or 
interfere  with  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  voting 
according  to  his  conscience  and  in  the  way  that  he  believed 
to  be  right  and  fair,  and  I  intimated  to  him  that,  if  he  had 
anything  further  to  say  to  me  on  the  subject  along  the 
lines  he  had  used,  I  would  report  him  to  the  Speaker  and 
ask  to  have  him  excluded  from  the  precincts  of  the  House. 
It  was  clear  that  a  member  of  the  committee  had  broken 
his  word  and  failed  to  keep  good  faith  with  his  associates. 
The  other  members  of  the  commitee  entirely  sympathized 
with  my  position,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  whom  we 
all  recognized  as  being  the  person  who  had  broken  faith. 

The  whole  purpose  and  intent  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  was  to  evolve  if  possible  a  measure  that  would 
be  satisfactory  and  workable,  and  would  carry  out  the  aim 
set  out  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  at  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction when  he  said  the  object  was  "to  provide  a  day  of 
rest  for  all  and  to  give  one  day  in  the  week  to  the  service 
of  the  Creator." 

There  was  a  very  lively  debate  in  the  House  upon  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  some  of  the  Conservative  mem- 
bers from  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  others  moved  amend- 
ments of  different  kinds,  but  the  Bill  finally  passed  its  third 
reading  by  a  majority  of  nearly  40  and  went  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Fielding  when  the  Bill  was  reported  to  the  House 
moved  that  the  following  clause  should  be  placed  therein, 
which  expressed  more  clearly  the  point  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  regard  to  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  the 
Jews  when  it  was  before  the  committee:  Vide  Hansard  1906. 
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"Notwithstanding  anything  herein  contained, 
whoever  from  reasons  of  conscience,  habitually  and 
invariably  observes  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship  any 
day  of  the  week  other  than  the  Lord's  Day  and 
actually  refrains  from  work,  labor  and  trade  on 
that  day  and,  if  he  be  an  employer,  permits  no 
work,  labor  or  trade  to  be  performed  for  him  on 
that  day,  shall  not  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 
this  Act  for  performing  or  permitting  to  be  per- 
formed work  or  labor  on  the  Lord's  Day,  provided 
such  work  or  labor  is  done  within  any  enclosed 
building  and  does  not  disturb  or  cause  annoyance 
to  any  other  person  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day  as  a  holy  day,  and  provided  that  the  place 
where  the  same  is  performed  be  not  open  for  traffic 
or  business  on  that  day." 


Mr.  Fielding's  motion  failed  to  carry  and  in  the  Senate 
a  clause  was  inserted  which  provided  that  no  prosecution 
should  take  place  under  the  Act  except  through  the  consent 
of  the  Attorney- General  of  the  particular  Province  in 
which  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 
The  Act  has  remained  on  the  statute  books  for  the  last 
thirty  years  practically  without  any  substantial  amendment. 

Mr.  Tarte,  who  in  his  retirement  had  returned  to  his 
old  occupation  of  journalism,  attacked  the  Bill  as  a  retro- 
grade invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  individual,  and  other 
extremists  in  Quebec  joined  him,  but  this  criticism  did 
not  have  any  permanent  result.  Sir  Wilfrid  defended  the 
measure  as  being  one  for  the  protection  of  the  working 
man,  who  was  entitled  to  one  day  of  rest  in  the  country, 
and  in  answer  to  the  extremists  said,  "Last  year  the  cry 
was  Sbarretti;  this  year  it  is  Shearer." 

Early  in  the  session  Sir  Wilfrid  had  announced  that, 
owing  to  an  illness  which  had  overtaken  Mr.  Fielding 
while  presiding  over  the  Tariff  Commission,  who  had  gone 
throughout  the  country  investigating  conditions,  he  would 
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be  absent  from  the  House  for  some  weeks  and  as  a  con- 
sequence there  would  be  no  substantial  changes  in  the 
Budget,  the  consideration  of  this  being  deferred  to  the 
autumn.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  decided  that  a  ses- 
sion should  be  held  in  November  of  that  year  and  hoped 
that  as  a  consequence  the  session  would  be  short. 

The  Opposition  however  had  evidently  determined 
upon  a  new  line  of  policy.  They  proceeded  to  develop  a 
scandal  attack  along  several  lines.  Thus  it  was  alleged 
that  there  had  been  some  improprieties  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  "Arctic,"  the  steamer 
which  sailed  from  Quebec  in  those  days  to  visit  the  North- 
ern regions.  While  the  charges  were  not  very  definite  and 
were  clearly  made  up  largely  of  insinuations,  Sir  Wilfrid 
determined  that  they  should  be  investigated  and  moved 
that  they  should  be  referred  for  consideration  to  a  special 
committee,  which  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Maclean 
(Lunenburg),  Carvell,  Demers,  Pardee,  McCraney,  Mac- 
Pherson,  Bennett,  Bergeron,  Northop  and  Stockton.  The 
committee  was  appointed  early  in  May  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  take  evidence,  Mr.  Maclean  being  the  Chair- 
man. On  June  28  its  report  was  presented  and  Mr.  Maclean 
moved  that  it  be  concurred  in.  In  the  interim  the  Con- 
servative press  throughout  the  country  made  a  great  out- 
cry, but  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Pardee,  Mr.  Carvell  and  Mr. 
MacPherson  of  Vancouver  satisfied  the  House  beyond  all 
question  that  the  charges  were  wholly  overstated  and  with 
no  substantial  foundation.  The  result  of  the  vote  was: 
In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  report,  93;  in  opposition 
to  it,  37.  Any  excitement  or  interest  that  had  been  stirred 
up  in  regard  to  the  "Arctic"  soon  died  away. 

Then  the  Opposition  adopted  a  new  offensive.  The 
object  of  their  attack  was  largely  the  adminstration  of  the 
Interior  Department  by  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  from  1896 
on,  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  break  down  the 
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public  feeling  that  his  administration  had  been  a  great 
success.  He  filled  up  the  Western  country  with  settlers 
in  a  most  successful  way,  and  for  the  first  time  in  Canadian 
history  the  West  was  becoming  a  tremendous  factor  in  the 
prosperity  and  advance  of  the  whole  country.  Various 
motions  were  made  attacking  the  North  Atlantic  Trading 
Company,  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  Land  Company,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  his  administration. 

Since  his  retirement  the  year  before  Mr.  Sifton  had 
hardly  been  in  the  House,  but  he  retained  his  seat,  and  on 
May  31,  he  came  back  and  made  a  speech  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country  and  which  formed  a 
complete  answer  to  the  innuendoes  and  insinuations  in  con- 
nection with  his  administration  of  his  Department. 

His  conclusion  was  as  follows:  Vide  Hansard  "I  have 
given  my  version  of  the  matter  as  it  has  appeared  to  me. 
I  have  placed  the  facts  before  the  House  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  and  I  shall  be  content,  when  the  history  of  this 
country  shall  be  written,  to  have  the  history  of  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years,  so  far  as  Western  administration  is 
concerned,  entered  in  my  name." 

The  violent  and  extreme  speech  of  Mr.  Foster  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  Autonomy  Bill  in  1905  had  not 
been  forgotten  in  the  country  and  provoked  continued 
and  bitter  attacks  upon  him  not  only  in  Quebec  but  from 
Liberal  papers  generally  in  the  Dominion.  On  Tuesday, 
May  29,  Mr.  Foster  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege  and  read 
part  of  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  "La  Presse,"  the 
widely  circulated  French  paper  in  Montreal,  and  com- 
plained of  the  references  made  to  himself  therein.  On 
June  6  he  moved  that  Mr.  Cinq-Mars,  the  representative 
of  "La  Presse"  in  the  Press  Gallery,  be  ordered  to  attend 
the  bar  of  the  House  on  Thursday,  June  7,  at  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Cinq-Mars   was  the  writer  of  an  article  that  had 
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appeared  in  "La  Presse."  Part  of  the  article  read  as 
follows:  "A  friend  reminds  me  that  since  the  opening  of  the 
session  I  have  not  been  very  gentle  towards  Mr.  Foster. 
That  is  true,  but  how  could  one  remain  insensible  under 
the  shower  of  gratuitous  insults  that  this  old  Parliamen- 
tarian incessantly  dashes  into  the  face  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  of  the  French-Canadians,  of 
Catholics;  in  fine,  all  that  is  respectable  and  ought  to  be 
respected?"  And  he  went  on  to  refer  to  the  bitter  and 
violent  language  which  Mr.  Foster  had  used  in  the  debates 
of  1905  and  was  continuing  to  use. 

On  the  motion  being  made  by  Mr.  Foster,  Sir  Wilfrid 
among  other  things  said,  while  conceding  that  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  House  he  had  a  right  to  make  the  motion, 
"on  the  question  whether  my  honorable  friend  acts  wisely 
or  unwisely  I  do  not  care  to  offer  any  comment  on  this 
occasion.  That  may  be  a  subject  of  debate  later  on;  but 
undoubtedly  the  honorable  gentleman  is  within  his  rights 
and  his  motion  ought  to  be  assented  to." 

Mr.  Cinq-Mars  appeared  before  the  bar  of  the  House 
and  admitted  the  authorship  of  the  article. 

The  calling  of  anyone  to  the  bar  of  the  House  on  ac- 
count of  a  violation  of  privilege  was  a  very  unusual  proced- 
ure and  was  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  the 
younger  members.  Mr.  Cinq-Mars  was  questioned  by 
the  Speaker  after  a  motion  had  been  put  and  adopted  fram- 
ing the  question.  Several  questions  were  thus  answered 
in  which  he  admitted  the  responsibility  for  the  article, 
and  then  Mr.  Foster  moved  that  the  following  question  be 
put:  "Upon  what  actions,  conduct  or  expressions  of  the 
member  for  North  Toronto  during  the  present  session  did 
you  base  the  following  statements  in  the  article  under 
consideration?" 

To  this  motion  Mr.  Aylesworth  moved  the  following 
amendment:  "That  the  words  which  confined  that  question 
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'to  the  present  session'  be  struck  out."  Mr.  Ayles worth's 
amendment  was  adopted  on  a  party  division  by  a  vote  of 
82  to  47,  and  on  the  question  being  put  Mr.  Cinq-Mars 
made  a  long  reply  in  French  in  which  he  claimed  the  privilege 
of  the  press  and  declared  that  in  his  attitude  towards  Mr. 
Foster  he  acted  without  any  personal  animosity  and  merely 
in  the  public  interest.  He  went  on  to  quote  from  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Foster  in  1905  as  reported  by  Hansard, 
including  his  extreme  statements  on  the  debate  in  regard 
to  the  Sbarretti  incident. 

Sir  Wilfrid  closed  the  debate  and  in  doing  so  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Foster  had  complained  of  a  portion  of  the 
article  which  said:  "How  could  one  remain  insensible 
under  the  shower  of  "gratuitous  insults  this  old  Parliamen- 
tarian incessantly  dashes  into  the  face  of  the  inhabitants 
"of  the  Province  of  Quebec;  in  fine  of  all  that  is  respectable 
"and  ought  to  be  respected,"  and  said,  "I  shall  not  go  over 
a  painful  subject,  but  if  my  honorable  friend  will  reflect 
when  his  head  is  on  his  pillow  upon  his  career  perhaps  he 
will  admit  there  was  some  justification  for  the  article. 
And  if  it  were  that  alone  which  he  complained  of  I  would 
have  hesitated  a  long  time  before  assenting  to  censure  the 
writer,  but  I  come  to  another  paragraph  which  is  in  these 
words:  'He  has  but  one  principle,  self-interest;  but  one 
'desire,  to  insult.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  lying,  hypoc- 
'risy  and  cowardice'." 

As  the  Leader  of  the  House  Sir  Wilfrid  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  the  matter  and  he  said :  "I 
regret  to  feel  obliged  to  call  attention  to  the  words  I  have 
quoted,  for  I  have  known  the  young  gentleman  at  the  bar 
for  some  time  and  have  some  friendship  for  him,  but  I 
think  the  language  he  has  used  here  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  fair  Parliamentary  criticism,  and  is  such  that  the  House 
cannot  ignore  altogether."  He  moved  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  the  passages  in  the  newspaper  which  he  quoted 
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"passed  the  bounds  of  reasonable  privilege  and  constituted 
a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  House,  and  that  the  writer 
of  the  article  has  incurred  the  censure  of  the  House,  and 
that  he  be  recalled  to  the  bar  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
communicate  this  resolution  to  him." 

Mr.  Borden  said:  "I  support  very  heartily  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Prime  Minister.  I  think  he  has  taken  a  proper 
and  dignified  course  on  this  occasion  and  I  congratulate 
him  upon  it." 

Mr.  Cinq-Mars  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
and  the  speaker  communicated  the  censure  of  the  House 
to  him  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of  the  resolution, 
and  subsequently  he  was  permitted  to  withdraw. 

This  was  the  only  occasion  in  my  experience  of  any- 
one being  called  to  the  bar  on  account  of  utterances  made 
outside  the  House  or  articles  in  the  public  press.  Mr. 
Ross  of  British  Columbia,  a  newspaper  man,  made  a  long 
and  able  address,  protesting  against  the  interference  with 
the  press  and  asserting  their  freedom  to  discuss  public 
questions,  but  Sir  Wilfrid  felt  that  he  was  bound,  having 
regard  to  Parliamentary  history,  to  deal  with  the  matter 
as  he  did.  The  whole  proceedings,  however,  tended  to  im- 
press definitely  upon  the  minds  of  the  public  the  danger  of 
the  extreme  utterances  to  which  Mr.  Foster  had  resorted, 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  his  not  repeating  them  for  some 
period  of  time. 

Prorogation  came  on  July  13.  In  the  four  months 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  opening  there  had  been  a  most 
active  and  busy  session,  including  many  very  late  sittings, 
but  as  the  time  was  taken  up  mostly  by  the  new  line  of 
attack  of  the  Opposition,  it  could  not  be  said  that  it  was  a 
very  fruitful  session  as  far  as  legislation  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  country  was  concerned. 

It  had  become  necessary  for  me  to  take  a  holiday  and  I 
planned  a  trip  to  the  Old  Country.  I  had  been  working 
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very  steadily  and  intensively  for  twelve  years  and  had 
engaged  in  seven  closely  fought  elections  in  that  time. 
In  company  with  Mrs.  Macdonald,  before  the  end  of  July 
I  sailed  from  Quebec.  We  found  among  the  passengers 
Hon.  Mr.  Oliver,  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Oliver 
was  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  who  succeeded  Mr.  Sifton. 
He  had  been  a  Western  pioneer  in  the  journalistic  world 
and  was  going  over  to  the  other  side  on  a  business  trip  in 
order  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  doings  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  Europe.  Lord  Northcliffe  was 
also  on  board  with  a  party,  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
Newfoundland  paper  interests.  It  was  a  great  relief  to 
be  immune  for  a  short  time  from  all  the  demands  that 
naturally  had  to  be  attended  to  by  a  representative  who  in 
addition  to  public  duties  devoted  himself  very  closely  to 
his  profession. 

The  impression  made  upon  one  who  had  read  the 
history  of  the  men  who  had  made  the  Empire  and  of  their 
achievements  when  one  visited  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster for  the  first  time  can  hardly  be  put  in  words.  Sit- 
ting in  the  gallery  there,  one  saw  as  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day  Sir  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  every  student  of 
affairs  realizes  had  played  a  great  part  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  task  that  came  to  him  after  the  South  African  War. 
His  wisdom  and  tact,  with  his  quiet  Scotch  way,  did  much 
to  bind  South  Africa  to  the  Empire  as  he  laid  down  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  action  in  the  same  degree  as  had  been 
accorded  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  other  Dom- 
inions. 

At  that  time  Keir  Hardie  was  still  to  the  fore  and  had 
a  seat  in  the  House,  and  Ramsay  MacDonald  was  then  the 
member  for  Reading.  He  attracted  my  attention  in  the 
lobby,  as  he  was  then  a  very  dapper  looking  gentleman  with 
bushy  hair,  and  I  inquired  from  a  "bobby"  who  he  was, 
little  thinking  that  he  was  one  day  to  be  Premier  of  Great 
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Britain.  There  was  some  labor  legislation  before  the 
House  and  I  remember  very  well  hearing  Rufus  Isaacs,  who 
was  not  a  front-bencher  by  any  means,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  Bill  in  regard  to  labor.  He  it  was  who 
had  such  a  wonderful  career  at  the  Bar  and  became  Lord 
Reading,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  Viceroy  of 
India. 

A  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  to  St.  Paul's 
made  a  deep  impression.  To  those  who  have  frequently 
visited  the  Old  Country  it  may  seem  commonplace  to  speak 
of  the  impression  made  upon  one  as  we  sat  in  the  transept 
of  the  Abbey  on  a  beautiful  August  evening  and  realized  that 
underneath  the  slate  floor  lay  the  remains  of  the  statesmen 
and  poets  and  the  great  men  of  the  British  race;  while  in, 
St.  Paul's  the  memory  of  the  beautiful  singing  of  the  Litany, 
with  the  thought  that  the  great  Nelson  lay  buried  there 
leaves  an  impression  of  one's  first  visit  that  is  never  for- 
gotten. 

Then  to  go  to  Edinburgh  and  see  Princess  Street  and  the 
Castle  and  Holyrood,  with  all  the  storied  history  of  the 
Scottish  race;  through  the  Trossachs  and  a  visit  to  Glencoe, 
Lord  Strathcona's  estate,  in  company  with  the  Olivers; 
thence  to  the  Island  of  Colonsay  and  back  to  Oban  and  then 
to  Fort  William,  Fort  Augustus,  and  the  wonderful  sail 
down  Loch  Ness  until  one  reached  the  famous  Inverness  on 
a  glorious  summer  evening — these  were  all  wonderful  exper- 
iences. We  visited  Culloden,  where  we  picked  some  white 
heather  and  bought  bunches  of  it  from  the  small  boys  with 
their  quaint  Hielan'  talk  who  were  selling  it  to  the  visitors. 
Then  down  to  Aberdeen  where  on  a  rainy  day  in  that 
grey  old  city  we  filled  in  time  with  sending  sprigs  of  heather 
to  the  friends  at  Bailey's  Brook  and  Lismore,  back  home  in 
Pictou  County,  who  were  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
fought  at  Culloden.  A  trip  to  Balmoral  to  see  the  Castle 
and  the  little  Crathie  Church  where  Queen  Victoria,  King 
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Edward  and  King  George  went  to  their  Presbyterian  place 
of  worship  while  in  Scotland,  and  down  to  Perth  and  back 
to  Edinburgh,  constituted  a  wonderful  circuit  of  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland. 

We  then  went  to  Abbotsford,  where  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
home  is  preserved  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
when  he  left  it,  in  charge  of  a  caretaker,  and  to  see  the  study 
where  "Ivanhoe"  and  all  the  other  novels  one  remembered 
from  boyhood  days  had  been  written.  Then  back  to 
London,  with  several  week-ends  in  the  country  with  friends, 
seeing  all  the  points  of  interest  in  the  home  city  of  the 
nation. 

While  in  London  I  took  occasion  to  visit  all  the  Courts, 
the  Privy  Council,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
the  Courts  in  the  Strand  near  the  Temple.  I  happened 
in  to  a  court  room  where  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Sir  John 
Simon  were  engaged  in  a  case  on  opposite  sides.  Carson 
had  a  most  interesting  Irish  brogue  and  an  impassive  face. 
Even  in  the  fleeting  impression  that  one  got  from  seeing 
him  pleading  the  case  one  could  realize  what  a  strong 
character  he  was.  At  Lincoln's  Inn  I  heard  Justice  Darling, 
as  he  was  then,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  a  somewhat 
famous  case  which  was  known  as  the  Townsend  case.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  in  the  gallery,  one  saw  the 
counsel  huddled  together  with  their  wigs  on  in  a  somewhat 
narrow  enclosure,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  wool- 
sack, and  the  various  Law  Lords  who  formed  the  Court 
of  last  resort  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  visits  to  the 
British  Courts  were  of  great  advantage  to  me  later,  and 
gave  me  a  clearer  view  of  legal  adminstration  as  I  read  the 
decisions  and  arguments  of  the  men  whom  I  had  seen  and 
heard  presiding  and  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
different  Courts  of  the  Mother  Country. 

We  crossed  the  Channel  and  spent  a  few  days  in 
Paris,  visiting  places  of  historic  interest,  then  came  back 
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to  London  and  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Canada,  reaching 
home  before  the  end  of  September,  having  spent  two  won- 
derful, educative  months  of  relaxation  and  rest. 

The  by-election  in  Shelburne-Queens  owing  to  Mr.  Field- 
ing having  been  unseated  was  to  take  place  on  October  31, 
and  I  was  asked  to  take  part  in  it.  As  soon  as  I  got 
through  with  my  Court  work  I  went  there  for  ten  days, 
speaking  in  Shelburne  County  with  Mr.  Fielding.  Dr. 
Weldon,  Dean  of  Dalhousie  Law  School,  who  was  the 
Conservative  candidate,  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
County.  After  being  in  the  County  for  a  few  days  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  the  good  people  of  that  County  wanted 
their  old  member  returned  and  that  the  opposition  was 
factious  promoted  wholly  from  outside  the  constituency. 
Mr.  Fielding's  majority  was  1,016  which  was  much  larger 
than  usual. 


CHAPTER  IX 

COAL  AND  STEEL  LITIGATION 

THE  third  session  of  the  tenth  Parliament  opened  on 
Thursday,  November  22,  1906.  The  intervening  two 
months  after  my  return  from  the  other  side  were  very  busy 
ones  for  me,  as  the  terms  of  the  Court  had  to  be  looked  after. 
When  the  House  opened  there  were  several  changes  to  be 
announced.  Hon.  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  been 
Minister  of  Justice  and  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  House  for  a  long  time,  had  been 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Mr.  Aylesworth  who  went 
from  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux  then  gave  up  the  Solicitor- 
Generalship  and  became  Postmaster-General  and  Minister 
of  Labor. 

A  very  prominent  member  of  the  House,  who  rep- 
resented St.  John  and  Iberville,  Quebec,  in  the  person  of 
L.  Philippe  Demers,  had  gone  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench 
in  that  Province.  Judge  Demers  has  served  on  the  Bench 
up  till  the  present  time  with  great  distinction  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  in  that  Province.  A.  C.  Ross 
had  succeeded  to  the  vacancy  in  North  Cape  Breton  and 
Victoria,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  appointment 
of  D.  D.  Mackenzie  to  a  County  Court  Judgeship. 

A  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  north  riding  of  Bruce 
through  the  death  of  the  sitting  member,  and  a  most  inter- 
esting successor  in  the  person  of  John  Tolmie  was  returned. 
Mr.  Tolmie  became  very  popular  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  retained  his  seat  in  1908,  but  unfortunately  was  defeated 
in  1911.  He  had  been  a  precentor  in  the  Church  in  the 
old  days  and  had  a  very  good  voice,  and  at  all  the  dinners 
he  was  called  upon  to  sing  his  favorite  song,  "Annie  Laurie". 

ill 
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He  had  various  other  songs  in  his  repertoire  and  was  always 
ready  to  sing,  but  at  one  dinner  he  was  called  upon  so  often 
that  some  of  his  fellow-members  objected,  and  one  of  them 
declared  that  John  Tolmie  sang  all  his  Scotch  songs  to  the 
one  tune,  "Annie  Laurie".  He  was  a  much  beloved  mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  everyone  regretted  his  defeat  in  1911. 

Fred  Pardee  moved  the  Address  and  did  so  exceedingly 
well,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  high  position  which  he 
afterwards  took  and  maintained  during  the  years  until 
1921.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Borden  and  Mr.  Foster  in  the 
debate  on  the  Address  indicated  what  the  line  of  attack 
was  going  to  be  for  the  next  two  years.  References  were 
made  to  Mr.  Fielding's  election  trial  and  also  to  certain 
charges  that  had  been  made  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hyman's 
election  in  London.  The  discussion  along  this  line  caused 
Sir  Wilfrid  in  replying  to  use  the  following  language:  "I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  it  appears  that  Tories  can  always 
"use  the  devil's  fire.  They  seem  to  have  been  made  for  it. 
"It  seems  to  be  congenial  to  them.  They  can  do  it  almost 
"with  impunity.  But  when  a  poor  misguided  Grit  under- 
takes to  deal  with  the  devil's  fire  he  burns  his  fingers  every 
"time  and  a  great  row  is  raised." 

Within  a  week  after  the  opening  of  the  House  Mr. 
Fielding  brought  down  his  Budget,  which  was  a  rather 
elaborate  one.  It  involved  a  great  many  changes  in  the 
tariff,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  over  which 
he  had  presided,  which  had  travelled  over  the  country  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  Budget  debate  did  not  last  very 
long  and  there  were  absent  from  the  debate  many  of  the 
old  features  of  antagonism  between  the  parties  which 
had  long  been  characteristic  of  it,  and  when  the  House 
adjourned  on  December  18  for  the  Christmas  vacation  a 
great  deal  of  progress  had  been  made  in  the  transaction 
of  public  business. 

Shortly  after  the  House  resumed  on  January  9,  1907, 
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Mr.  Emmerson  introduced  a  Bill  entitled  "The  Intercolonial 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  Railways  Employees  Provident 
Fund".  This  was  the  measure  which  provided  for  the  sys- 
tem of  pensions  for  old  employees  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railways  as  such  and  was  a  tremendous  step  in  advance  in 
the  interests  of  railway  men.  It  created  the  system  which 
is  still  in  force,  under  which  those  employees  who  reach  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  or  who  from  illness  or  other  cause  are 
prevented  from  performing  their  duties  satisfactorily,  are 
able  to  get  a  pension.  The  Bill  was  taken  up  in  committee 
on  the  12th  day  of  February  and  various  clauses  were  dis- 
cussed and  considered  in  detail,  and  in  due  course  it  became 
law.  This  measure  is  one  which  has  been  of  very  real  value 
to  every  person  who  had  been  in  the  railway  employ. 

On  February  14  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  Minister  of 
Labor,  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  aid  in  the 
prevention  and  settlement  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  coal 
mines  and  industries  connected  with  public  utilities.  This 
Bill  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Act  known  as  the  In- 
dustrial Disputes  Investigation  Act.  The  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Labor  was  the  present  Prime  Minister,  Rt.  Hon. 
W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  and  this  measure  was  one  which  it 
was  generally  understood  had  been  drafted  by  him.  There 
was  no  objection  to  the  principle,  but  a  very  long  discussion 
about  the  details  of  the  measure. 

On  the  19th  of  February  Mr.  George  Fowler  (Kings, 
N.B.),  while  the  House  was  in  committee  on  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Act,  got  into  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Ralph  Smith, 
member  for  Nanaimo,  in  which  Mr.  Duncan  Ross,  another 
British  Columbia  member,  took  part,  and  immediately 
he  and  Mr.  Fowler  had  a  very  heated  personal  exchange 
in  which  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  was 
speedily  forgotten.  Charges  and  counter-charges  between 
these  two  gentlemen  relating  to  personal  matters  were 
hurled  across  the  House,  both  losing  their  tempers  very 
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badly,  and  it  was  in  this  connection  and  under  these  con- 
ditions that  Mr.  Fowler  made  use  of  the  expression  with 
reference  to  "women,  wine  and  graft,"  of  which  so  much 
was  heard  afterwards.  This  incident  occurred  shortly 
before  six  o'clock  and  when  the  House  resumed  after  dinner 
the  bad  feeling  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  from  either  Mr.  Ross  or  Mr.  Fowler. 

It  was  rather  strange  that  this  question  should  have 
developed  in  regard  to  such  a  really  non-contentious  measure 
as  the  Investigation  of  Industrial  Disputes,  which  was  not 
a  party  question  in  any  way,  but  of  course  the  Conservative 
press  throughout  the  country  made  much  use  of  it  for  a 
time.  As  a  consequence  the  Government  took  steps  to 
get  some  information  about  what  was  going  on  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  when  this  was  known  there  was 
nothing  heard  in  and  about  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
expression  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Fowler.  It  was  well  under- 
stood that  members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  were  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  incident  and  annoyed  that  any  member 
simply  out  of  pure  bad  temper,  should  make  use  of  such  an 
unfortunate  expression,  which  had  no  justification. 

In  the  year  1905  there  had  been  a  stir  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  regard  to  the  status  and  position  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  that  were  operating  in  that  State.  This 
had  resulted  in  an  investigation  into  the  operations  of  these 
companies  and  their  dealings  with  their  trust  funds,  which 
attracted  great  attention  all  over  the  continent,  and  the 
revelations  in  that  State  were  followed  by  newspaper  dis- 
cussions in  Canada  and  suggestions  and  urgings  that  a  simi- 
lar investigation  should  be  held  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  Government, 
by  an  order-in-council  dated  February  28,  1906,  appointed 
Judge  McTavish  of  Ottawa,  J.  W.  Langmuir,  manager  of  the 
Toronto  General  Trust  Company,  and  A.  L.  Kent,  account- 
ant, of  Montreal,  both  of  whom  were  trained  men  in  finan- 
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cial  matters  and  disinterested  as  far  as  insurance  companies 
were  concerned,  a  Commission  to  investigate  the  insurance 
conditions  in  Canada. 

The  Commission  immediately  proceeded  to  do  this  work 
and  during  the  year  1906  their  proceedings  caused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  among  the  Canadian  people.  The  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Commission  was  published  daily  in 
the  press  of  the  country  and  comments  were  made  from 
time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that 
was  disclosed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster,  after  he  had  been  defeated  in  1900  in 
New  Brunswick,  moved  to  Toronto  and  became  the  chief 
factor  in  the  operations  of  the  Union  Trust  Company. 
The  Union  Trust  Company  was  formed  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  investment  of  the  surplus  funds  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters.  It  was  disclosed  in 
the  evidence  that  Mr.  George  Fowler,  M.P.  for  Kings, 
New  Brunswick,  Mr.  A.  A.  Lefurgey,  M.P.  for  Prince 
County,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett, 
M.P.  for  East  Simcoe,  were  interested  in  the  obtaining  and 
disposition  of  certain  lands  in  the  North- West,  and  that  the 
funds  to  enable  them  to  make  these  purchases  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Union  Trust  Company  working  in 
concert  with  Hon.  Mr.  Foster. 

One  does  not  need  to  go  into  details  of  the  evidence. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  it  reflections  were  made  upon 
these  gentlemen,  and  it  was  a  subject  that  was  very  much 
in  the  public  mind  throughout  the  whole  country  in  the 
year  1906-07.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  on  February  26,  1907.  The  report 
did  not  make  definite  findings  against  any  individual,  but 
reported  in  detail  the  evidence  that  had  been  taken  before 
them,  with  certain  recommendations. 

Mr.  Bourassa  in  March  endeavored  to  bring  before 
the  House  on  a  resolution  in  amendment  to  the  motion  to 
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go  into  supply  a  proposition  that  a  committee  of  the  House 
should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  reflections  upon  Mr. 
Foster  and  the  other  M.P.'s.  He  also  dealt  with  a  great 
number  of  innuendoes  and  statements  that  had  been  made 
reflecting  upon  certain  other  public  men  of  the  country. 
Shaping  the  motion  as  he  did  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Government,  and  it  was  not  until  April  10,  when  Mr.  Fielding 
moved  for  the  passage  of  a  supplementary  estimate  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission,  that  Mr.  Foster  proceed- 
ed to  discuss  the  evidence  insofar  as  it  reflected  upon  himself. 
He  did  so  in  a  long  address  of  more  than  two  hours.  He  was 
unfortunate,  as  most  people  are  who  undertake  their  own  de- 
fence on  such  a  sensitive  matter  as  was  involved  in  the  ev- 
idence before  the  invesitgation,  having  in  mind  the  old  adage 
that  he  who  acts  as  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  his  client. 
As  if  conscious  that  the  violence  of  his  speeches  on  the  Auton- 
omy Bill  in  1905  justified  the  charge  that  had  been  made 
against  him  that  he  was  a  bigot,  he  proceeded  to  deny  this^ 
charge,  and  alleged  that  the  insurance  commission  had  been 
appointed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  himself.  He 
proceeded  in  the  balance  of  his  address  to  put  interpretations 
upon  the  evidence  which  had  been  disclosed,  which,  he 
argued,  justified  him  in  the  course  that  he  had  taken. 

He  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Aylesworth  in  a  clear  and  un- 
impassioned  speech,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  evidence  in 
detail,  with  an  effect  so  telling  and  convincing  that  when 
he  finished  Mr.  Foster  in  the  judgment  of  everyone  in  the 
House  was  deemed  to  occupy  a  most  unfortunate  position. 
There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  charges  that  had  been 
made  against  the  Interior  Department  were  produced  by 
way  of  reprisal  for  the  evidence  which  had  been  developed 
in  the  insurance  investigation,  nor  is  there  any  question 
whatever  that  the  violent  attack  made  in  bad  temper  by 
Mr.  Fowler  just  a  week  before  the  placing  of  the  report  on 
the  table  of  the  House  was  due  to  the  same  cause. 
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The  biographer  of  Sir  George  Foster  makes  a  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  insurance  investigation,  which  in 
order  that  the  record  may  be  kept  straight,  it  is  as  well 
to  quote  and  correct.  He  states  at  page  134  of  the  biography 
as  follows:  "The  following  year  (1906)  the  Liberal  Party 
launched  against  his  private  character  as  a  business  man 
one  of  the  most  determined,  gratuitous  and  malevolent 
attacks  to  which  any  public  man  in  Canada  has  ever  been 
subjected.  This  was  an  onslaught  on  his  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  the  investment  agency 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  to  the  management 
of  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1901." 

This  charge  that  the  investigation  into  the  insurance 
companies  which  took  place  in  the  year  1906  was  launched 
against  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Foster  is  absolutely 
without  any  foundation  in  fact.  The  biographer  shows 
this  to  be  the  case  in  the  very  next  paragraph  on  the  same 
page  when  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  an 
investigation  into  insurance  companies  in  New  York  in 
1905  and  then  goes  on  as  follows:  "A  demand  sprang 
up  that  a  similar  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  operations 
of  the  Canadian  insurance  companies." 

This  was  the  reason  for  and  the  explanation  of  the 
insurance  investigation  in  1906,  and  the  sole  and  only  ex- 
planation. I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  neither  Sir 
Wilfrid  nor  Mr.  Fielding  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Foster's  connection  with  the  Union  Trust  Company 
being  a  matter  of  criticism  or  of  attack  before  the  Com- 
mission was  appointed. 

The  biographer  evidently  forgets  the  statement  he 
undertook  to  make,  because  on  page  138,  speaking  of  the 
labors  of  the  Commission  he  says:  "It  delved  into  the  af- 
fairs of  every  insurance  company  and  fraternal  society  in 
Canada,  and  among  the  rest  it  investigated  the  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters." 
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If  the  Commission  delved  into  the  affairs  of  every 
insurance  company  and  fraternal  society  in  Canada,  as  it 
did,  how  can  it  possibly  be  urged  that  the  whole  purport  of 
the  Commission  was  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  private 
character  of  Mr.  Foster?  No  imputation  has  ever  been 
made  against  the  character  or  capacity  of  the  Commission- 
ers, and  when  one  recalls  that  the  chief  counsel  in  the  inves- 
tigation was  Mr.  G.  F.  Shepley,  who  at  the  time  was  regard- 
ed as  in  the  very  front  rank  of  leading  lawyers  in  Ontario, 
and  Mr.  W.  N.  Tilley,  who  today  is  the  leading  counsel 
practically  in  the  whole  Dominion,  every  one  must  realize 
that  gentlemen  of  the  standing  and  position  of  Messrs. 
Shepley  and  Tilley  were  not  the  kind  of  counsel  who  would 
engage  in  "gratuitous  and  malevolent  attacks"  on  any  public 
man  while  performing  the  duties  assigned  to  them  of  mak- 
ing an  investigation  into  every  insurance  company  and 
fraternal  society  in  Canada. 

Was  it  to  be  supposed  from  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion that  when  it  was  disclosed  that  Mr.  Foster  as  manager 
of  the  Union  Trust  Company  had  been  investing  its  funds 
in  land  speculations  in  the  Western  country,  they  would 
refuse  to  disclose  that  fact  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
-country?  Yet  apparently  that  is  the  suggestion  which  is 
involved  in  the  statement  of  the  biographer. 

For  the  rest  of  the  session  there  were  references  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Opposition  to  the  Saskatchewan  Valley 
Land  Company,  which  related  to  a  contract  made  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  ensure  the  settlement  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley  by  immigrants,  and  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Trading  Company,  which  related  to  the  bringing 
of  immigrants  from  Europe  to  the  North-West,  but  the 
charges  in  regard  to  these  matters  had  been  so  effectually 
answered  the  year  before  by  Mr.  Sifton  that  no  impression 
was  made  upon  the  House,  as  none  of  any  lasting  character 
had  been  made  upon  the  country. 
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On  the  2nd  of  April  Sir  Wilfrid  read  to  the  House  the 
resignation  of  Hon.  H.  R.  Emmerson  as  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals.  The  resignation  stated  that  owing  to 
charges  that  had  been  made  against  him  by  certain  news- 
papers, particularly  the  Fredericton  Gleaner,  he  desired,  in 
justice  to  himself  and  to  his  colleagues,  to  retire  from  the 
Ministry  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  himself  against 
these  personal  charges.  Sir  Wilfrid  read  his  reply  at  the 
same  time,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  course  which  Mr.  Emmerson  was  taking 
under  existing  circumstances  was  in  the  public  interest. 
Mr.  Emmerson  supplemented  the  reading  of  the  letters 
by  proceeding  to  discuss  the  situation  at  some  length,  and 
defended  himself  against  the  charges  to  which  he  had 
referred. 

Mr.  Emmerson  remained  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  election  of  1908  was  re-elected  from 
his  home  County  of  Westmorland  by  a  majority  of  1,385. 
He  was  again  re-elected  in  1911  and  sat  in  the  House  until 
his  death  in  1915.  In  his  statement  to  the  House  Mr. 
Emmerson  said  that,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  was  leaving  for  Europe 
to  take  part  in  the  Imperial  Conference  in  a  few  days,  he 
had  decided  to  take  this  course  rather  than  hamper  the 
Premier  or  his  Government  in  regard  to  these  personal 
matters. 

Sir  Wilfrid  left  a  few  days  afterwards  for  England,  and 
during  his  absence  Mr.  Fielding  led  the  House  until  it  rose 
on  April  27. 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  that  year  opened  in  Lon- 
don on  April  15  and  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  Minister  of 
Militia,  and  Hon.  L.  J.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine,  accom- 
panied Sir  Wilfrid  as  the  Canadian  delegates.  The  British 
Ministers  who  were  prominent  in  the  Conference  were  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith, 
Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  together  with  the 
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Earl  of  Elgin,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

An  interesting  and  important  figure  in  the  Conference 
was  General  Louis  Botha,  who  had  been  probably  the  most 
distinguished  military  officer  on  behalf  of  the  Boers  in  the 
South  African  War.  A  great  personal  friendship  grew  up 
between  General  Botha  and  Sir  Wilfrid.  General  Botha 
recognized  that  the  problem,  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  in 
South  Africa,  of  the  two  races,  the  Dutch  and  the  English, 
was  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  one  which  had  been  so 
foremost  in  Canadian  affairs  as  between  the  French  and  the 
English-speaking  people. 

On  his  return  from  the  Conference,  speaking  in  the 
House  in  the  following  year,  Sir  Wilfrid  indicated  what  he 
regarded  as  a  great  step  in  advance  that  had  been  obtained 
as  a  result  of  the  Conference.  He  said — Vide  Hansard  "The 
"conferences  which  had  taken  place  up  to  this  year  were 
"irregular,  without  any  status  and  without  any  definite 
"object.  The  conferences  have  been  arranged  in  future 
^'to  take  place  under  a  well-understood  and  well-defined 
"plan.  Their  period  of  meeting  has  been  fixed,  their  com- 
position has  been  determined,  their  object  has  been  clearly 
"defined,  and,  more  important  still,  it  has  been  accepted 
"and  declared  on  all  sides  that  there  are  to  be  conferences, 
"not  of  individuals,  not  of  superior  and  subordinate,  but 
"conferences  of  government  and  governments,  conferences 
"between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  young  daughter 
"nations  of  the  Empire.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  I 
"think  it  can  be  said  that  this  is  the  most  important  step  in 
"the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  and  certainly  something 
"which  is  absolutely  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the 
"world.  When  the  conference  opened  on  the  15th  of  April 
"1907,  the  main  question  before  it  was  what  were  to  be  the 
"relations  of  the  parent  state  and  young  daughter  nations. 
"The  problem  was  what  was  the  principle  which  was  to 
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"regulate  these  nations.  Was  it  to  be  centralization  or 
"was  it  to  be  autonomy?  There  were  many  who  believed 
"that  these  relations  should  be  based  upon  the  principle 
"that  the  young  daughter  communities  should  be  simple 
"satellites  revolving  around  the  parent  state,  but  others 
"there  were  who  held — and  in  my  estimation  rightly  held— 
"that  the  proper  basis  of  the  British  Empire  was  that  it 
"was  to  be  composed  of  a  galaxy  of  nations  under  the  British 
"Crown." 

It  will  be  realized  today  that  this  beginning,  taken 
with  the  successive  Imperial  conferences  that  have  been  held 
in  which  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  Canada  have  partici- 
pated from  time  to  time,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  under  which  the  nations  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth have  achieved  a  new  constitutional  status  of 
equality  under  the  Crown,  making  as  it  does  for  wider 
freedom  of  self-government  among  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

Referring  again  to  the  South  African  situation  Sir 
Wilfrid  said  on  December  2,  1907:  Vide  Hansard  "Who 
"could  have  believed  or  could  have  supposed  that  in  the 
"space  of  seven  short  years  only  the  country  which  at  that 
"time  was  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  Britain  would 
"have  become  a  loyal  British  colony,  and  that  it  would  be 
"represented  at  the  Imperial  Conference  which  took  place 
"this  year  by  the  very  man  who  was  the  soul  of  the  armed 
"resistance  against  England,  and  who,  at  the  Conference, 
"modestly,  but  firmly,  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  fight 
"for  England  as  he  had  fought  against  her? 

"Who  would  have  supposed  that  in  seven  short  years 
"those  disjointed  and  warring  communities  of  South  Africa 
"would  be  united  by  the  bond  of  a  common  tariff,  by  the 
"bond  of  commercial  union,  and  that  it  is  now  contemplated 
"to  have  this  bond  of  commercial  union  replaced  by  a  pol- 
itical confederation,  under  which,  on  the  pattern  of  the 
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"Canadian  confederation,  two  races  in  South  Africa,  as  in 
"Canada,  shall  be  working  towards  a  common  destiny? 
"Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  this  consummation  has  been  ac- 
"complished,  but  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment,  and 
"since  it  is  not  improbable  to  see  it  realized  in  a  very  short 
"time,  it  has  the  endorsement  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Jameson 
"and  General  Botha,  of  the  men  of  the  raid  and  the  men 
"of  the  war.  This  consummation,  I  believe,  is  probable, 
"but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  such  a  consummation  would 
"be  possible  nowhere  except  within  the  bounds  of  the  British 
"Empire,  under  the  aegis  of  those  British  institutions,  so 
"broad,  so  free,  so  just,  so  fair,  and  which  alone  are  capable 
"of  such  majestic  development/' 

Relations  between  General  Botha  and  Sir  Wilfrid  be- 
came very  intimate  and  they  were  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  each  other,  Botha  writing  to  Sir  Wilfrid  for  his  advice 
and  information  in  regard  to  the  various  problems  that 
were  arising  in  his  country.  Sir  Wilfrid  frequently  told 
me  of  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  which  he  got  out  of  this 
friendship  with  Botha  and  the  correspondence  that  they 
had  with  each  other  on  very  important  matters. 

Immediately  on  returning  home  after  the  session  of 
1907  I  was  retained  for  the  defendants  in  the  suit  of  the 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company  against  the  Dominion 
Coal  Company,  and  I  was  occupied  exclusively  with  legal 
matters  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  trial  of  the  cause,  which 
began  at  Sydney  on  July  30.  Counsel  engaged  in  the  suit 
were:  for  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Mr. 
W.B.A.  Ritchie,  K.C.,  Mr.  H.  Mclnnes,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Crowe,  afterwards  County  Court  Judge  for  Cape 
Breton.  For  the  National  Trust  Company,  who  were  the 
assignees  for  bondholders  of  the  contract  in  issue,  were  Mr. 
Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C.,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  A.J.  Brown,  K.C., 
of  the  Quebec  Bar.  Mr.  Nesbitt  was  a  former  Judge  of  the 
.Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  at  that  time  he  was  regarded 
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as  the  leader  of  the  Bar  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Brown  is  still  the 
head  of  the  large  legal  firm  of  Brown  and  Montgomery  and 
other  gentleman,  which  may  be  still  regarded  as  the  leading 
English-speaking  legal  firm  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  I 
was  associated  for  the  defendant  Company  with  Mr.  H.  A. 
Lovett,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Ritchie,  K.C.,  afterwards  Judge 
Ritchie  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  President  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  was 
James  Ross,  whose  profession  was  that  of  civil  engineer, 
and  as  frequently  occurs,  he  became  a  great  contractor,  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  forces  in  the  construction  of  the  Can- 
nadian  Pacific  Railway  in  his  early  days.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  wealth  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  counsel  were 
ever  so  amply  and  comfortably  provided  for  as  were  the 
counsel  of  the  Coal  Company.  They  occupied  one  of  Mr. 
Ross's  residences,  known  as  "Dumbro",  in  Sydney,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  the  attendance  of  all  the  servants  connect- 
ed with  this  house.  Mr.  Ross  himself  lived  on  board  a  hand- 
some yacht  known  as  the  "Sheila",  whose  anchorage  was 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  "Dumbro". 

The  President  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Company  was 
Mr.  J.  H.  Plummer,  formerly  one  of  the  chief  bankers  of 
Toronto.  The  manager  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company 
was  Mr.  G.  H.  Duggan,  who  was  afterwards  President  of 
the  Dominion  Bridge  Company  in  Montreal,  while  Mr. 
Frank  Jones  was  the  manager  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

The  issue  involved  turned  upon  the  construction  of  a 
contract  which  had  been  made  between  the  companies  to 
provide  for  the  Coal  Company  supplying  coal  to  the  Steel 
Company  for  their  operations  at  Sydney,  and  the  particular 
clause  in  the  contract  which  occasioned  most  discussion 
was  the  one  which  read  as  follows: 

"All  coal  furnished  shall  be  freshly  mined  and 
of  the  grade    known  as  run-of-mine,  reasonably 
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free  from  stone  and  shale,  and  shall  be  supplied 
from  such  seams  then  being  worked  by  the  Coal 
Company  as  the  Steel  Company  may  designate." 

The  seam  designated  was  the  so-called  Phalen  seam 
Difficulty  between  the  Companies  began,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  question  as  to  whether  coal  which  was  supplied  by  the 
Coal  Company  from  what  was  known  as  Dominion  No.  6 
came  from  the  Phalen  seam,  the  Steel  Company  contending 
that  No.  6  mine  was  not  on  the  Phalen  seam.  From  this 
difference  the  dispute  widened  until  ultimately  the  question 
was  as  to  whether  coal  actually  supplied  by  the  Coal  Com- 
pany was  reasonably  free  from  stone  and  shale. 

It  was  proved  that  No.  6  was  on  the  Phalen  seam,  but 
this  fact  was  submerged  by  the  larger  issue  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  coal.  The  contract  had  been  drawn  in  Montreal 
and  the  chief  representative  of  the  Coal  Company  in  con- 
nection with  the  drawing  of  the  contract  was  Mr.  C.  S. 
Campbell,  K.C.,  the  head  of  the  firm  known  as  the  Campbell- 
Meredith  firm,  who  was  a  very  able  lawyer  and  was  present 
at  the  trial,  though  he  did  not  take  any  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings. 

There  was  one  element  that  apparently  was  not  taken 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  drafting  of  the 
contract,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the 
coal  in  our  Nova  Scotia  mines  is  apt  to  vary  at  different 
points  throughout  the  same  seam. 

Mr.  Justice  Longley  presided  at  the  trial,  which  con- 
tinued until  August  16.  The  plaintiffs  took  until  August  9 
for  the  presentation  of  their  case,  and  I  opened  the  case  for 
the  defendants  on  that  date.  One  of  the  interesting  events 
in  connection  with  the  trial  was  the  calling  by  the  plaintiffs 
of  Sir  William  Van  Home  as  the  first  witness.  Had  the 
case  jbeen  tried  before  a  jury  one  would  have  said  that  Mr. 
Nesbitt  produced  Sir  William  Van  Home  more  for  the 
purpose  of  stage  effect.  It  was  well  known  that  there  was 
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strong  personal  feeling  existing  between  Mr.  Ross  and  Sir 
William,  and  Sir  William  took  no  pains  in  concealing  this  in 
the  evidence  which  he  gave,  which  related  largely  to  matters 
of  record;  it  became  quite  clear  that  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  bring  him  from  St.  Andrew's  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  evidence.  He  was  cross-examined  in  a  most  vigorous 
and  aggressive  way  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  James  Ritchie, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  the  cross-examination  resulted  some- 
what to  the  discomfiture  of  Sir  William. 

Another  important  witness  in  the  early  proceedings 
was  Mr.  W.  T.  White,  of  the  National  Trust  Company, 
afterwards  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Dominion  in  1911, 
who  became  Sir  Thomas  White  and  is  one  of  the  chief  factors 
today  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

It  was  disclosed  during  the  trial  that  the  contract  had 
been  finally  made  as  the  result  of  preliminary  negotiations, 
that  several  draft  contracts  had  been  drawn  up,  and  that 
the  contract  as  finally  signed  was  the  result  of  alterations 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  drafts.  A  long  legal  argu- 
ment took  place  as  to  whether  or  not  these  preliminary 
contracts  should  be  received  in  evidence.  Judge  Longley 
ruled  that  they  could  not  be,  speaking  of  them  as  "the  com- 
munings",  and  rested  his  decision  upon  the  authority  of 
Lord  Blackburn  in  Inglis  &  Buttery,  Law  Reports,  Three 
Appeal  Cases,  576. 

Judge  Longley  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  reserved 
judgment  and  filed  his  decision  on  September  16,  giving 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  holding  in  brief  that  the 
defendant  company  had  failed  to  supply  coal  such  as  was 
provided  for  under  the  contract  and  directing  that  damages 
were  to  be  assessed  by  a  referee. 

The  Coal  Company  at  once  took  steps  to  appeal  and 
the  appeal  came  on  for  hearing  on  December  17  at  Halifax. 
The  same  counsel  appeared  on  the  argument  of  the  appeal 
as  had  appeared  at  the  trial,  and  the  Court  was  composed 
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of  Townshend,  C.J.,  Meagher,  Russell  and  Lawrence,  JJ- 
The  decision  was  given  on  the  14th  of  January,  judgments 
being  read  by  Chief  Justice  Townshend  and  Justice  Russell, 
and  oral  judgments  given  by  Justices  Meagher  and  Law- 
rence. The  effect  of  their  decision  was  to  dismiss  the  appeal 
of  the  defendant.  An  appeal  was  immediately  asserted 
to  the  Privy  Council,  which  however  did  not  reach  that 
tribunal  until  December  1,  1908,  when  a  great  array  of 
counsel  appeared.  Danckwerts,  K.C.,  who  was  regarded,  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  Bar  at  the  time,  Lafluer,K. 
C.,  and  C.S.,  Campbell,  K.C.,  of  Montreal,  and  Lovett,  K.C., 
of  Halifax,  were  for  the  Coal  Company.  On  the  other  side  Sir 
Robert  Finlay  K.C.,  led,  and  associated  with  him  were  Nes- 
bitt,  K.C.,  and  Mclnnes,  K.C.,  and  Geoffrey  Lawrence,  a 
junior  of  the  British  Bar.  Their  decision  was  given  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  again  dismissing  the  appeal  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  negotiations  which  in  the 
summer  of  1908  called  me  to  Sydney  very  frequently,  and 
ultimately  the  two  Companies  became  merged  on  terms 
that  were  satisfactory  for  Mr.  Ross. 

Out  of  this  litigation  there  came  to  me  several  intimate 
friendships  which  continued  long  after  the  trial  was  over. 
Mr.  Ross  himself,  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  admiration 
on  account  of  his  rare  abilities  and  business  acumen,  used 
to  come  to  Nova  Scotia  every  summer  in  his  yacht  for  some 
time  afterwards.  He  always  called  into  Pictou  for  me 
and  I  made  the  trip  with  him  around  the  north  of  Cape 
Breton  to  St.  Anne's,  where  his  son  had  a  summer  place, 
and  he  honored  me  with  his  friendship  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Relations  between  the  counsel  in  Sydney  were  often 
strained,  but  in  some  way  or  other  this  did  not  interfere 
with  my  friendship  with  Wallace  Nesbitt,  who  remained 
my  friend  until  his  untimely  death  a  few  years  ago,  and 
after  my  retirement  from  politics  I  was  always  his  guest 
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when  I  went  to  Toronto.  So  also  with  James  Ritchie,  who 
later  on  became  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he 
fulfilled  his  duties  admirably.  He  had  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  Bar  and  of  the  public  generally,  carrying  on 
the  traditions  of  the  great  name  of  Ritchie,  which  had  so 
long  been  an  honored  one  in  legal  annals  in  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

His  brother,  W.  B.  A.  Ritchie,  also  was  an  exceedingly 
able  man.  Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  he  died  at  an  early  age.  I  was  frequently  associated 
with  him  in  the  trial  of  cases  at  Pictou  and  elsewhere,  having 
acted  with  him  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Bartlett  and 
the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Company,  which  was  tried  by  a  jury 
three  times,  and  in  each  case  the  verdicts  had  gone  through 
the  Appeal  Court  at  Halifax  and  once  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  as  reported  in  (1905)  35  S.C.R.  527.  The  case 
involved  the  title  to  the  iron  areas  in  Pictou  County  from 
which  the  defendants  gathered  ores. 

My  experience  in  Cape  Breton  renewed  a  youthful 
friendship  with  Alexander  Dick,  who  was  the  sales  agent 
of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company.  We  had  been  classmates 
at  Pictou  Academy  and  he  had  been  for  some  years  the  sec- 
retary for  Mr.  Leckie,  who  was  the  general  manager  for  the 
Cumberland  Railway  and  Coal  Company,  and  thereafter 
had  been  in  British  Columbia  in  the  days  of  the  mining 
boom  there.  Returning  to  Nova  Scotia  Mr.  Dick  became 
sales  agent  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  and  remained 
with  it  until  his  untimely  death  in  1923.  He  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  and  brilliant  man,  a  great  raconteur,  and 
had  hosts  of  friends  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Montreal. 

After  twenty-nine  years  it  is  an  illustration  of  the 
ravages  of  Time  that  the  following  intimately  connected 
with  the  Steel-Coal  case  have  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond, 
namely,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Plummer,  Sir  William  Van  Home, 
Judge  Longley,  J.J.  Ritchie,  W.  B.  A.  Ritchie,  Walter  Crowe, 
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Wallace  Nesbitt,  C.  S.  Campbell,  Eugene  Lafleur,  Hector 
Mclnnes,  Charles  Fergie,  an  important  witness,  and  every 
one  of  the  Judges  who  heard  the  appeal  at  Halifax,  namely, 
Chief  Justice  Townshend  and  Judges  Meagher,  Russell  and 
Lawrence. 

After  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  returned  from  England  he 
came  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  autumn,  to  attend  a  banquet 
which  the  Liberals  of  Nova  Scotia  gave  to  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Fielding  and,  coming  as  he 
did  to  a  gathering  of  the  Liberals  of  the  Province,  he  re- 
ceived a  great  reception. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Russell's  autobiography  at  pages  251- 
252  he  discusses  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Chief  Justice  in  1907  and  states  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  and  received  a  reply  from  him  from  Toulouse 
dated  May  28,  1907,  informing  him  that  the  name  of  Justice 
Drysdale  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  accepted  by  him  as  Premier,  and  that  the 
matter  had  been  disposed  of  before  he  left  Canada.  I  have 
found,  in  the  preparation  of  my  recollections  on  numerous 
occasions  where  I  thought  my  memory  was  absolutely  ac- 
curate as  to  events  and  contents  of  papers  and  letters  that 
I  was  mistaken,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  have  been 
better  for  Mr.  Justice  Russell  to  reproduce  the  reply  from 
Sir  Wilfrid  rather  than  to  depend  upon  his  recollection,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

While  Sir  Wilfrid  was  in  Halifax  at  the  Fielding  dinner 
he  had  been  receiving  a  great  number  of  people  at  the 
Halifax  Hotel  and  he  said  to  me,  "Ned,  isn't  it  possible  for 
you  to  arrange  to  get  a  carriage  and  we  will  go  for  a  drive, 
as  I  want  to  get  some  air  to  be  ready  for  the  dinner  tonight." 
I  did  so,  and  we  drove  around  the  various  points  of  interest 
in  Halifax,  and  while  doing  so  the  following  conversation 
took  place. 

He  said  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
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Mr.  Fielding  and  Sir  Frederick  Borden  as  to  who  should  be 
appointed  Chief  Justice;  that  Mr.  Fielding  was  recommending 
Judge  Drysdale  to  be  Chief  Justice  and  that  Laurence  should 
be  appointed  in  his  place,  while  Borden  was  recommending 
Judge  Townshend  to  be  Chief  Justice,  as  being  the  senior 
Judge,  and  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Roscoe  should  be  appointed 
in  his  place.  He  went  on  to  say  that  by  an  order-in-council 
that  had  been  made  shortly  after  Confederation  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Chief  Justice  was  a  matter  which  was  vested 
in  the  Premier  of  the  day  and  that  he  personally  was  a 
strong  believer  in  the  wisdom  of  promoting  the  senior  Judge 
on  a  Court  to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  when  a  vacancy 
occurred,  provided  that  there  was  no  question  about  his 
qualifications.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Judge 
Townshend's  capacity.  I  told  him  that  he  was  regarded  by 
the  Bar  as  a  very  competent  Judge  and  that  outside  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  some  indications  of  his  growing  deaf  I 
knew  of  no  reason  against  his  selection. 

He  said,  "that  is  the  information  which  I  have,  and  I 
am  going  to  disappoint  both  Borden  and  Fielding,  because 
I  propose  to  make  Townshend  Chief  Justice  and  appoint 
Laurence  to  the  Bench,  and  solve  the  issue  in  that  way." 

The  conversation  made  a  great  impression  upon  me, 
because  shortly  after  that,  on  his  return  to  Ottawa,  the 
appointments  were  made  as  he  had  stated,  and  in  the  Steel 
and  Coal  case  Chief  Justice  Townshend  presided  at  the  Court 
which  heard  the  argument  on  the  appeal. 

Apropos  of  Chief  Justices,  I  might  mention  here  a 
rather  interesting  circumstance  that  had  occurred  not  long 
before  this.  In  the  days  of  some  of  those  older  Judges 
particularly,  where  Halifax  counsel  were  interested  one  way 
or  other,  after  the  civil  jury  cases  were  tried  they  became, 
particularly  in  the  June  term,  very  anxious  to  get  back  to 
Halifax.  Chief  Justice  Weatherbe  was  presiding  at  the 
June  term  in  Pictou  and  in  a  case  in  which  W.  B.  A.  Ritchie 
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was  on  the  other  side  from  me  the  Chief  Justice  suggested 
that  the  case  should  be  tried  at  Halifax.  A  date  was 
fixed  for  the  end  of  June  and  I  went  to  Halifax  to  try  the 
case.  It  was  a  very  hot  day  and  instead  of  sitting  in  the 
larger  courtroom  there  was  a  smaller  courtroom  wherein 
the  Chief  Justice  presided.  Mr.  Ritchie  for  the  plaintiff 
called  his  witnesses.  On  cross-examination  I  thought  I 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  direction  of  support- 
ing my  case,  when  to  my  amazement  the  Chief  Justice 
suggested  that,  as  there  was  going  to  be  a  conflict  of  tes- 
timony, he  thought  he  had  better  send  this  case  to  a  jury. 
I  protested  most  strongly,  but  to  no  avail. 

Meeting  him  in  the  club  that  afternoon  I  said  to  him: 
"Chief,  I  think  you  didn't  treat  me  very  well.  After  com- 
pelling me  to  come  down  here  to  try  this  case,  while  I  was 
pretty  busy,  I  don't  see  why  you  would  not  go  on  with  it." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "Macdonald,  can  you  tell  me  any  reason 
why  I  should  be  sitting  all  day  in  a  hot  courtroom  without 
being  paid  for  it?"  I  did  not  at  once  appreciate  what  he 
meant  and  I  asked  him,  "Don't  you  get  your  salary?" 
"Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "But  I  could  retire  now  and  get  exactly 
the  same  salary  for  doing  nothing,  as  I  get  for  going  on  work- 
ing, and  I  am  going  to  retire  pretty  soon,"  which  he  did. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  able  man,  was  Chief  Justice  Weather- 
be,  but  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  his  idiosyncrasies. 

In  the  interval  between  April,  1907,  and  November  of 
that  year  more  changes  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Government.  Hon.  George  P.  Graham,  who  had  been 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  in  Ontario,  became  Minis- 
ter of  Railways  and  sat  for  Brockville,  which  was  the  riding 
he*  represented  in  the  Provincial  Legislature.  Mr.  Derby- 
shire, who  had  been  the  sitting  member,  resigned  in  order 
to  enable  Mr.  Graham  to  take  the  seat,  and  he  was  elected 
by  acclamation  on  the  18th  of  September,  1907.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Stockton,  who  had  been  member  for  St.  John  City  and  Coun- 
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ty,  and  had  been  very  prominent  in  Provincial  politics 
previous  to  going  to  Ottawa  in  1904  but  had  never  seemed 
to  fit  into  the  Federal  situation  although  he  had  the  reput- 
ation of  being  a  very  able  man,  had  died,  and,  on  the  same 
day  as  Mr.  Graham,  Hon.  William  Pugsley,  who  had  be- 
come Minister  of  Public  Works,  was  elected,  also  by  ac- 
clamation. The  seat  in  Colchester  which  had  become  vac- 
ant by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Laurence  to  the  Bench,  was 
won  by  Mr.  John  Stanfield  at  a  by-election  which  took 
place  on  November  28.  Both  Mr.  Graham  and  Dr.  Pugsley 
were  outstanding  additions  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
took  a  high  place  in  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  Bourassa,  who  had  been  pursuing  his  own  course 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Armand  Lavergne,  though  nomin- 
ally a  Liberal  was  really  a  strong  critic  of  the  Government, 
and  had  resigned  his  seat  to  enter  Provincial  politics  against 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  whom  he  had  defeated  in  the  St.  James 
riding  in  Montreal,  but  Sir  Lomer  was  an  astute,  calm 
public  man  of  real  ability  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  seat.  As  results  developed  Mr.  Bourassa's  venture  in 
Provincial  politics  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  success  and 
eventually  he  gave  up  his  place  there  and  returned  in  later 
years  to  Ottawa. 
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1WAS  not  able  to  get  to  Ottawa  for  the  session  of  1907-08 
until  the  House  resumed  after  the  holidays  on  January  8, 
when  it  became  at  once  apparent  that  there  was  an  organized 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  to  attack  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  with  particular  reference  to  timber  limits  and 
land  grants  that  had  been  made  from  1896  onwards  in  the 
North-West  Territories.  The  chief  mover  in  regard  to  these 
matters  was  Mr.  Ames,  who  was  member  for  St.  Antoine  div- 
ision of  Montreal.  He  was  of  American  birth,  but  his  people 
had  moved  to  Montreal  and  he  first  came  into  prominence 
there  in  the  City  Council,  where  he  developed  quite  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  methodical  and  practical  political  organizer,  and 
from  there  he  graduated  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Elections  of  1904.  In  the  sessions  of  1906  and  1906-07  he 
became  conspicuous  for  the  great  number  of  motions  that  he 
made  for  individual  reports  relating  to  various  grants  and 
sales  of  property  in  the  Western  country,  accumulating  as  he 
did  in  those  sessions  and  in  the  first  part  of  1907-08  a  very 
large  number  of  these  reports  in  every  conceivable  case. 

He  was  a  man  of  unusual  suspicious  nature  apparently, 
and  he  always  carried  with  him  his  portfolio,  which  evidently 
contained  certain  documents  which  he  prized.  He  appeared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  all  times  carrying  this  port- 
folio, which  he  placed  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  This 
peculiar  conduct  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  remark  on  all 
sides  of  the  House  and  it  was  a  matter  of  joke  among  the 
good  fellows  on  both  sides  as  to  what  in  the  world  Ames 
could  be  carrying  in  this  portfolio  that  made  him  so  careful 
of  it,  as  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  members  carried 
their  portfolios  to  the  House,  and  that  was  only  when  they 
were  likely  to  be  making  a  speech. 
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Apparently  he  also  kept  from  most  of  his  associates  on 
the  Opposition  the  knowledge  of  his  purpose  in  regard  to 
matters.  In  regard  to  the  various  motions  that  were  made, 
Mr.  Lake,  who  was  a  member  for  Saskatchewan,  was  put 
forward  to  make  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  replying,  as  was  usually  the  case,  Mr.  Ames 
would  proceed  to  make  the  real  speech  of  the  debate.  Mr. 
Foster  would  then  engage,  and,  still  smarting  under  the  re- 
velations of  the  previous  session,  he  spoke  on  all  occasions 
with  great  bitterness  and  resentment.  Thus  on  the  30th 
of  January  Mr.  Lake  moved  a  resolution  for  an  investigation 
and  gave  a  list  in  nine  paragraphs  of  what  he  stated  were 
the  reasons  why  he  was  moving  the  resolution.  Mr.  Ames 
followed  at  great  length  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Turriff, 
who  had  been  an  official  in  the  Interior  Department  under 
Mr.  Sifton  and  who  was  reflected  upon  in  many  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Ames.  The  debate  went  on  for  over  a 
week,  being  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  Government  days, 
and  the  vote  was  taken  on  February  6. 

Sir  Wilfrid  had  asked  me  to  close  the  debate  on  the 
Government  side  in  reply  to  Mr.  Foster.  While  the  debate 
was  going  on  a  by-election  occurred  in  the  County  of  Stan- 
stead  in  Quebec  which  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
sitting  member,  and  a  large  number  of  members  of  both 
sides  took  part  in  the  campagin.  I  spoke  at  two  places  in 
the  riding  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Beland.  The  election 
brought  about  the  return  of  the  Liberal  candidate,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Lovell. 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Foster  spoke  with  more  than 
usual  bitterness,  being  the  last  speaker  on  the  Opposition 
side,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  speak  with  the  same  effect 
as  he  could  and  did  do  on  many  other  occasions,  because 
he  was  a  Parliamentary  speaker  of  the  very  first  order.  In 
replying  to  Mr.  Foster  I  am  reported  in  Hansard  as  having 
spoken  in  part  as  follows: 
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"I  say  that  from  all  we  have  heard  in  this 
House  during  the  past  days'  discussion  upon  this 
subject  there  is  not  the  slightest  scintilla  of  evidence 
to  warrant  this  motion  being  granted  by  the  House. 
I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  you  have  ever 
read  the  story  called  'Ten  Thousand  a  Year',  but 
if  you  have  you  will  recall  that  it  describes  the 
efforts  of  a  firm  of  lawyers  called  Quirk,  Gammon 
and  Snap,  who  were  engaged  in  the  task  of  promot- 
ing the  claims  to  the  peerage  of  a  gentleman  known 
as  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  These  gentlemen  labored 
long  and  wearily,  and  Mr.  Quirk  was  very  wise  and 
very  suspicious,  Mr.  Gammon  was  as  smooth  and 
oily  as  any  gentleman  of  that  particular  type  could 
be,  and  Mr.  Snap  was  aggressive  at  every  stage  of 
the  case  as  it  went  along  and  they  won  at  some 
stages  and  they  persuaded  themselves  that  Tit- 
mouse would  get  the  peerage.  Now  my  honorable 
friend  from  North  Toronto  is  the  Quirk  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  my  honorable  friend  from  St.  John 
is  the  Gammon  of  the  Opposition  firm,  and  there 
are  so  many  Snaps  that  I  could  hardly  number 
them;  but  just  as  the  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon  and 
Snap  failed  to  land  the  peerage  for  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse so  will  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  fail 
to  impress  this  country  with  the  message  which 
they  are  now  attempting  to  sound  forth.  They  will 
never  reach  office  by  these  methods." 

Mr.  Lake's  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  55  for  to 
111  against,  a  majority  of  56. 

The  next  day,  February  7,  Mr.  Ames  and  associates 
appeared  before  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  and  moved 
for  the  production  of  the  original  papers  in  regard  to  a  great 
many  cases  of  sales  of  timber  limits  and  land  in  the  North- 
West,  and  for  the  next  two  months  or  more  those  of  us  who 
were  members  of  that  Committee  were  busily  engaged  dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  our  time  in  the  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  witnesses  who  were  called  by  Mr.  Ames  re- 
lating to  these  matters. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  Mr.  Alfred  Clark, 
K.  C.,  M.  P.  for  Windsor,  Ontario,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  fairer  and  better  chairman  than  he  was.  He  was  a 
very  able  lawyer  and  later  on  he  moved  from  Ontario  to 
Alberta,  where  he  built  up  a  very  large  practice  and  is  now 
Mr.  Justice  Clark,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Province 
of  Alberta,  and  his  decisions  upon  all  legal  matters  are  models 
which  might  be  sought  for  information  by  the  Bench  and 
Bar  anywhere. 

The  Conservative  press  throughout  the  country,  deter- 
mined to  scent  scandal  everywhere,  misrepresented  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  these  matters,  including  the  rulings  of  the 
Chairman,  who  was  scrupulously  careful  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions entirely  in  a  judicial  way  and  they  dubbed  the  Govern- 
ment members  on  the  Committee  as  the  "dark  lantern  bri- 
gade. "  There  were  from  time  to  time  some  amusing  pass- 
ages in  the  Committee.  Dr.  Sproule  was  in  the  Committee 
one  day  when  I  was  cross-examining  a  witness  and  I  reached 
the  stage  in  examination,  which  often  develops,  when  I 
said  to  the  witness,  "Now  I  want  an  answer  to  this  question, 
yes  or  no.  I  want  no  equivocation/'  The  Doctor  rose  to 
object  and  declared  that  it  was  not  fair  to  put  a  question  of 
that  kind,  and  that  he  could  put  a  question  to  me  which  I 
could  not  answer  yes  or  no.  The  question  he  put  was, 
"Have  you  ceased  beating  your  wife?" 

This  of  course  created  a  great  deal  of  amusement  at 
the  time,  and  was  reported  in  the  press,  but  a  strange  sequel 
developed  from  this  incident  on  the  occasion  of  the  election 
in  the  autumn  of  1908.  A  good  old-fashioned  Tory  by  the 
name  of  Fraser  from  Pictou  County  had  moved  some  time 
before  to  Tatamagouche,  in  Colchester  County,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  business.  A  friend  of  mine  from  River 
John  was  in  Tatamagouche  and  happened  to  be  talking  to 
Mr.  Fraser,  who  said,  "Of  course  Ned  Macdonald  will  have 
no  chance  of  being  elected  in  Pictou  County  this  time." 
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"Why  not?"  asked  the  River  John  man.  "Because,"  said 
Fraser,  "didn't  you  see  that  piece  in  the  paper  about  him 
beating  his  wife?  The  Pictou  people  will  never  elect  a 
man  who  beats  his  wife." 

As  the  hearing  progressed  before  the  Committee  public 
interest  in  it  began  to  die  out,  as  so  many  of  Mr.  Ames* 
allegations  turned  out  to  be  mare's  nests  and  to  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.  If  some  subordinate  official  in  the  De- 
partment had  initialled  a  document  with  a  red  pencil  or  a 
blue  pencil,  Mr.  Ames  would  infer  all  kinds  of  things  from 
this  fact,  and  from  equally  trivial  matters  of  that  kind  his 
inferences  and  charges  were  drawn.  The  legal  members  of 
the  Committee  from  the  Opposition  side  lost  interest  in  Mr. 
Ames'  performance,  as  he  seemed  to  wish  to  keep  everything 
under  his  own  hat. 

An  incident  which  illustrates  how  facts  could  be  mis- 
represented and  distorted  was  when  it  was  disclosed  that  a 
man  by  the  name  of  William  Sifton  was  a  member  of  a  com- 
pany known  as  the  Imperial  Pulp  Company,  and  he  was 
said  to  be  the  brother  of  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton.  This  was 
heralded  throughout  the  country  in  the  Opposition  press 
with  great  glee  until  it  was  discovered  that  Hon.  Clifford 
Sifton  had  no  brother  named  William  and  was  not  related 
in  any  way  to  the  William  Sifton  mentioned. 

The  proceedings  before  the  Committee  practically  died 
a  natural  death  and  there  was  no  effort  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  attention  of  the  House  in  any  way  until  the  19th 
of  May,  when  Mr.  Turriff  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege 
and  discussed  certain  features  of  the  evidence  which  re- 
ferred to  himself.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Foster,  who 
did  not  speak  at  very  great  length,  and  he  by  Mr.  Ames, 
who  did  not  move  any  motion.  Mr.  Burrows,  a  lumberman, 
whose  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  certain  mat- 
ters and  who  was  a  Member  of  Parliament,  then  spoke, 
followed  by  Mr.  Lake,  who  again  came  to  the  front  with  a 
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motion,  which  made  no  charges  against  anyone  as  a  result 
of  the  investigation,  but  simply  regretted  the  present  Gov- 
ernment had  permitted  improvident  alienation  of  timber 
lands,  etcetera. 

The  debate  did  not  last  long.  The  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition did  not  speak  and  the  feeling  of  the  whole  House,  of 
reasonable  men  on  both  sides,  was  that  Mr.  Ames  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  attack  the  good  name  of  the  gentle- 
men involved.  Public  interest  in  the  matter  soon  died  out, 
although  for  a  political  purpose,  seeing  that  a  General 
Election  was  to  take  place  in  the  autumn,  the  Opposition 
talked  a  great  deal  about  land  scandals  in  the  country,  but 
failed  to  arouse  any  keen  interest  among  the  people. 

On  April  21  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  whether  his  attention  had  been  attracted  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  press  that  Major  Hodgins,  former  engineer  in 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  National  Transcontinental 
Railway,  had  charged  the  making  of  improper  classifications 
in  that  Division.  He  desired  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  make  any  investigation.  Sir  Wilfrid  re- 
plied that  he  had  seen  the  article  in  the  press  and  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  im- 
mediately to  Major  Hodgin's  letter.  On  the  24th  of  April 
Sir  Wilfrid  read  to  the  House  a  memorandum  received  from 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  refer- 
ring to  the  letter  of  Major  Hodgins  and  asking  that  the  whole 
matter  be  referred  to  and  looked  into  by  a  committee  of  the 
House;  that  Major  Hodgins  be  summoned  to  appear  to  re- 
peat his  charges  in  a  specific  manner  and  to  substantiate 
them  if  he  could.  On  the  27th  Sir  Wilfrid  moved  that  the 
memorandum  from  the  Commissioners  be  referred  to  a 
special  committee  of  the  House  to  investigate  the  charges. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  called  Sir  Wilfrid's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  Major  Hodgins'  own  personal 
letter  he  was  reported  to  have  given  interviews  to  various 
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newspapers  throughout  the  country  supplementing  the  state- 
ments made  in  his  letter,  and  desired  that  this  should  be 
also  referred  to  the  committee,  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
finally  the  motion  appointing  the  committee  passed,  on 
April  28.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Mr.  Geoffrion, 
who  was  the  uncle  of  the  well  known  and  distinguished  coun- 
sel Aime  Geoffrion,  Macdonald,  Carvell,  Barker  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  Lennox,  afterwards  Judge  Lennox  of  Ontario. 

The  Hodgins  charges  so-called  furnished  occasion  for  a 
great  beating  of  tom-toms  among  the  Opposition  party  and 
their  press,  but  the  whole  thing  turned  out  to  be  without 
any  foundation  in  fact.  Major  Hodgins  appeared  with 
his  counsel,  who  was  a  relative  of  his  and  later  on  a  very 
distinguished  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario,  and 
it  appeared  before  very  long  that  for  some  peculiar  reason 
the  prosecution  of  the  charges  by  Major  Hodgins  was  not  a 
labor  of  love  with  him,  and  very  early,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Charles  Murphy,  K.C.,  who  was  counsel  for  the  Railway 
Commission,  he  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  inter- 
views which  had  been  included  in  the  matters  to  be  examined 
into,  stating,  "I  am  not  prepared  to  be  responsible  for  the 
interviews  at  all  as  I  say  if  a  reporter  interviews  you  and 
takes  down  half-a-dozen  sentences,  and  his  notes  certainly 
were  not  that  long,  and  writes  up  two  columns,  you  can't 
hold  me  responsible  for  it.  There  was  a  whole  lot  of  ques- 
tions he  was  working  up  and  he  got  hopelessly  mixed  up 
in  the  end,"  and  he  categorically  said  he  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  other  articles  that  were  written  on  the 
subject. 

Later  on,  in  response  to  questions  which  I  asked  him, 
he  declared  he  had  no  imputation  to  make  upon  the  Com- 
missioners in  regard  to  any  interference  with  the  engineers, 
and  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  show  they  exercised  any  im- 
proper interference  with  the  engineers,  and  that  another 
man's  opinion  was  just  as  good  as  his;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
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every  engineer's  opinion  was  valuable  to  himself;  and  in  regard 
to  classification  it  was  a  matter  upon  which  engineers  might 
differ  quite  honestly.  The  following  questions  were  put: 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  desire  to 
press  before  this  committee  any  charge  of  wrong 
doing  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  so  far  as 
their  interference  with  the  engineers  is  con- 
cerned. Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

A.    That  is  right. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  that  phase  of  the  inquiry  is  con- 
cerned you  do  not  offer  any  evidence  for  our 
consideration? 

A.  Simply  this,  that  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  stand 
the  expense  of  finding  out  whether  the  specifi- 
cation is  right  or  wrong. 

Q.  Or  whether  the  academic  question  between 
engineers  should  be  settled  at  your  expense? 
That  is  the  position  you  take? 

A.    Yes. 

That  practically  settled  the  hearing  and  the  committee 
made  a  report  in  accordance  with  the  statement  made  by 
Major  Hodgins,  Mr.  Geoffrion  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  on  July  8.  Mr.  Lennox  spoke  at  some  length,  endeav- 
oring to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  and  was  replied 
to  by  Mr.  Carvell  most  effectually.  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr. 
Northup  also  spoke.  As  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  whole 
matter  had  collapsed  it  was  not  an  occasion  for  speaking 
at  any  greater  length,  but  I  took  the  opportunity,  as  we  were 
nearing  the  end  of  the  session,  to  make  a  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  misrepresentation  that  had  been  indulged  in  so 
freely  by  the  Conservative  press  in  regard  to  the  procedure 
in  the  Various  committees  that  had  sat  during  the  session 
of  Parliament  then  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  I  am  reported 
in  Hansard  as  follows: 

"My  honorable  friend's  talk  about  impeding 
investigation  and  obstruction  is  rather  childish — 
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it  is  baby  talk  for  honorable  gentlemen  occupying 
serious  positions  in  this  House  to  indulge  in.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Con- 
servative press  in  this  country  nowadays  to  use 
language  of  that  kind.  It  is  their  main  stock  in 
trade,  but  honorable  gentlemen  like  the  honorable 
member  for  East  Hastings  know  full  well  that  with 
regard  to  the  various  committees  which  have  sat 
during  this  session  and  during  preceding  sessions 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  warrant  for  any  such 
statement ...  I  want  to  say  to  my  honorable  friend 
from  East  Hastings  and  to  the  honorable  member 
who  follows  me,  that  I  defy  either  one  of  them  to 
point  to  a  single  case  in  regard  to  any  matter  that 
was  investigated  before  the  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mitee,  or  the  Hodgins  Committee,  so-called,  dur- 
ing, this  or  preceding  sessions  of  Parliament,  in 
which  the  production  of  a  single  document  was 
refused,  or  in  which  the  summoning  of  a  single 
witness  was  prevented  by  any  honorable  gentle- 
man on  this  side  of  the  House.  Because  honor- 
able gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  desire  to 
preserve,  in  some  slight  degree,  the  traditions  and 
the  rules  of  Parliament,  are  they  to  be  called  ob- 
structionists? I  am  sorry  that  honorable  gentle- 
men have  found  it  necessary  to  descend  to  such 
peculiar  and  childish  language  in  order  to  attract 
attention." 

The  session  very  shortly  after  came  to  a  conclusion  and 
the  House  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  having 
been  in  session,  with  the  exception  of  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, continuously  from  November  28,  1907,  until  that  date, 
a  period  of  almost  eight  months. 

Immediately  after  the  House  was  prorogued  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country  was  directed  to  the  Tercentenary 
Celebration  at  Quebec.  Earl  Grey,  who  had  proved  him- 
self a  most  popular  and  energetic  Governor-General,  had 
displayed  great  interest  in  this  proposal  which  was  intended 
to  celebrate  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
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ing  of  Quebec  by  Champlain,  and  the  reclamation  and  pre- 
servation as  a  permanent  national  park  of  the  battlefields 
of  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

The  ceremonies  began  on  Sunday,  July  19,  and  con- 
inued  until  Friday,  the  31st,  and  were  honored  by  the  at- 
tendance of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King 
George  V,  and  the  Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Mary,  and 
were  probably  the  most  imposing  pageant  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  the  Dominion.  Most  elaborate  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  celebration,  which  drew  tremend- 
ous crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  from 
Great  Britian.  The  closing  scene  of  the  march  from  Wolfe's 
Cove  up  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham  of  the  force  which  re- 
presented the  men  who  followed  Wolfe  in  1759  was  most 
imposing. 

William  Power,  M.  P.  for  Quebec  West,  was  an  old 
friend  of  mine  and  was  good  enough  to  ask  my  son  and 
daughter,  as  well  as  myself,  to  be  his  guests  at  his  home  dur- 
ing the  celebration.  They  joined  me  at  Quebec  and  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  generous  hospitality  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Power  and  of  witnessing  all  the  interesting  events 
in  the  days  that  we  were  able  to  be  there.  It  was  a  memor- 
able occasion. 

Mr.  Power  was  the  father  of  Hon.  C.  G.  Power,  who  is 
the  present  Minister  of  Pensions  and  Health  in  Mr.  King's 
Government.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Quebec  West  and  has  been  known  by  us  all  who  knew 
his  revered  father,  and  himself  from  boyhood,  by  the  fa- 
miliar name  of  "Chubby."  He  has  proven  himself  an  exceed- 
ingly able  Parliamentarian  and  all  his  friends  hope  for  a 
long  and  successful  public  career  for  him,  in  which  he  has 
already  made  very  great  strides. 

A  number  of  prominent  and  distinguished  people  from 
the  Old  Country  had  been  in  attendance  at  the  Tercenten- 
ary Celebration  at  Quebec,  and  among  them  was  Lord 
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Lovat,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Fraser  Clan,  and  who  was 
invited  by  Lieutenant-Governor  D.  C.  Fraser  to  visit 
Nova  Scotia.  After  addressing  the  Canadian  Club  at  Hali- 
fax he  came  to  Pictou  County  and  every  atom  of  Highland 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Governor  was  charged  responded 
to  the  appeal  that  came  to  him  from  the  head  of  his  Clan 
in  the  person  of  the  distinguished  visitor. 

The  Governor  took  him  of  course  to  New  Glasgow, 
where  an  address  was  presented  by  representatives  of  the 
Frasers  of  Eastern  Pictou,  and  brought  him  to  Pictou,  where 
there  was  another  gathering  of  the  Frasers  and  where  he 
was  received  with  keen  enthusiasm. 

Probably  the  highest  point  in  bis  reception  was  that 
given  to  him  at  Antigonish.  The  Governor  invited  me  to 
join  the  party  and  we  took  with  us  on  the  trip  Piper  Walter 
Beaton,  who  was  quite  famed  as  a  piper  in  those  days.  We 
arrived  at  Antigonish  on  the  regular  train  and  were  received 
by  a  very  large  crowd.  All  the  Frasers  who  retained  their 
plaids  were  wearing  them,  and  the  sons  of  the  Chisholms, 
the  Macgillivrays  and  the  Macdonalds  of  that  fine  County 
joined  with  the  Frasers  in  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

A  luncheon  was  given  to  the  visiting  party  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Town  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  Grant  Kirk,  a  very  fine 
house  situated  on  the  main  street  of  the  Town.  By  the  time 
the  luncheon  hour  had  arrived  there  was  quite  a  gathering 
of  pipers  and  the  whole  party  marched  around  the  residence 
in  which  we  were  lunching,  playing  their  pipes  in  the  most 
lusty  fashion. 

From  there  we  went  to  St.  Francis  Xavier  College.  The 
Chief  of  the  Fraser  Clan  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  this 
distinctly  Scottish  University  had  desired  to  honor  him  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  P.  MacPherson,  who  resigned  only  a  short  time  ago 
on  account  of  the  demands  of  age,  was  a  fine  figure  as  he 
presented  the  distinguished  visitor  for  the  honor  to  be  con- 
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ferred  upon  him.  Altogether  it  was  a  most  happy  occasion 
which  was  long  to  be  remembered.  Lord  Lovat  visited 
various  parts  of  Canada  and  was  feted  and  dined  in  all  the 
large  cities,  going  as  far  West  as  Winnipeg. 

Eleven  years  afterwards  when  in  England  in  the  winter 
of  1919,  I  was  asked  by  a  friend  to  lunch  at  White's,  the  club 
which  has  been  made  famous  in  Thackeray's  works,  and 
while  there  I  noticed  Lord  Lovat.  After  lunch  I  went  and 
spoke  to  him.  For  the  moment  he  did  not  recognize  me 
until  I  suggested  to  him,  "Don't  you  remember  the  recep- 
tion you  got  in  Antigonish  in  Nova  Scotia?"  Then  the 
whole  thing  came  back  to  him  and  he  spoke  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic way  of  what  a  splendid  time  Governor  Fraser  had 
given  him  on  his  visit  to  our  Province  and  how  much  he  had 
enjoyed  our  trip  together  to  Antigonish. 

He  had  a  very  distinguished  career.  A  most  interest- 
ing account  of  his  life  has  been  published  by  Sir  Francis 
Lindley,  who  is  one  of  the  distinguished  Ambassadors  of  the 
Empire  in  foreign  courts,  and  in  his  biography  I  find  the 
following: 

"Lovat  never  forgot  that  besides  being  a  Highland 
chief  and  a  soldier  he  was  a  leading  Scotch  Catholic  and  at 
Antigonish  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  The  place  was  full  of  Highlanders 
especially  of  Chisholms,  who  received  him  with  addresses 
in  Gaelic  and  English.  It  was  something  of  a  surprise  to 
Lovat  to  find  more  people  talking  Gaelic  in  Canada  than  in 
Scotland  itself.  The  settlers  from  the  West  coast  of  Scot- 
land and  other  Gaelic-speaking  areas  had  multiplied  and 
prospered  but  had  not  lost  their  affection  for  their  native 
language  in  their  new  surroundings.  Cut  off  from  large 
centres  and  settled  in  communities  they  had  been  in  a  better 
position  to  keep  their  individuality  than  had  those  left  be- 
hind at  home,  exposed  to  the  attractions  of  Glasgow  and  the 
energies  of  the  school  board/' 
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I  was  asked  in  the  spring  of  1908  to  fix  a  date  when  I 
could  attend  a  dinner  to  be  given  me  at  Stellarton  in  my 
County  by  my  friends  there,  and  I  fixed  April  22nd  as  the 
time,  seeing  that  I  would  have  to  be  home  on  business  about 
that  date.  The  dinner  was  a  success  and  to  me  made 
memorable  by  the  presentation  of  a  valuable  gold  watch 
bearing  the  inscription: 

Presented  to  E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.  P., 

from    his 

Stellarton  friends 

April  22,    1908 

The  presentation  came  from  the  Railway  men  of  the 
Eastern  Division  who  wished  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
my  efforts  on  their  behalf.  I  greatly  prize  to  this  day  their 
thoughtful  kindness. 


CHAPTER  XI 

NEW     FIGURES    IN    PARLIAMENT 

RETURNING  home  from  Quebec  early  in  August,  prep- 
arations had  to  be  begun  immediately  for  the  election 
campaign,  as  the  polling  was  to  take  place  on  October  26. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  who  should  be  the 
Conservative  candidate.  Sir  Hibbert  Tupper  had  bene  nom- 
inated in  1907,  but  it  was  well  understood  he  would  not 
run.  It  was  conceded  that  the  choice  would  be  between 
Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Tanner,  and  ultimately  Mr.  Tanner  was 
selected.  He  then  had  a  seat  in  the  Local  Legislature,  hav- 
ing been  elected  at  the  previous  General  Election.  On  my 
renomination  I  immediately  proceeded  to  cover  the  whole 
County  with  a  personal  canvass,  speaking  in  the  evenings. 
I  had  been  absent  in  Ottawa  for  practically  eight  months, 
with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  visits,  but  had  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  constituency  in  the  meantime,  and  was 
very  confident  of  my  re-election.  I  had  in  the  campaign  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  party  friends  all  over  the  County 
and  of  the  workers  and  speakers  in  the  various  Towns. 

Sir  Wilfrid  spoke  in  Nova  Scotia  during  that  campaign 
and  addressed  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the 
rink  at  New  Glasgow.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  man 
whom  we  knew  in  Ottawa  in  those  days  as  Charlie  Marcil. 
He  was  a  most  eloquent  speaker  with  an  appealing  note  in 
his  voice  that  struck  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  our  people 
most  happily,  and  there  are  friends  who  even  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty  years  still  recall  this  meeting  and  the  great  speech- 
es of  Sir  Wilfrid  and  Mr.  Marcil. 

Mr.  Marcil  was  elected  to  the  Speakership  in  1908  and 
enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  having  sat  continuously 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  years, 
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representing  the  constituency  of  Bonaventure,  Quebec. 
He  died  a  few  months  ago  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

The  scandal  talk  of  the  previous  session  played  no  part 
in  the  campaign,  and  the  chief  issue  that  was  pressed  by  my 
opponents  was  the  effect  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investi- 
gation Act,  which  it  was  claimed  would  take  away  the  right 
of  working  men  to  strike.  This  was,  of  course,  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts,  as  it  only  suspended  the  right  to  enable 
an  investigation  to  be  made  of  the  circumstances,  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  the  employer  or  the  employees. 

I  was  elected  by  a  satisfactory  majority,  and  Mr.  Tan- 
ner on  endeavoring  to  get  back  to  the  Local  Legislature  after 
the  election  was  defeated.  There  were  no  special  features 
to  mark  the  contest  so  far  as  our  Province  was  concerned, 
and  the  Government  was  returned  with  a  majority  of  48. 
In  Nova  Scotia  there  were  twelve  Liberals  and  six  Conser- 
vatives returned. 

The  country,  which  was  prospering  at  the  time,  went  on 
its  way  steadily  and  quietly,  and  no  event  of  any  striking 
political  nature  occurred  before  the  opening  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  on  January  21,  1909.  The  new  Par- 
liament saw  the  entry  for  the  first  time  of  a  great  number  of 
men  on  both  sides  who  became  very  well  known  and  took 
high  positions  in  later  years. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  who  had  been  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labor,  entered  the  House  as  the  member  for  North  Water- 
loo and  began  his  Parliamentary  career  which  has  carried 
him  forward  to  the  splendid  success  and  the  high  position 
which  he  has  attained,  having  been  Premier  of  Canada  for 
a  term  of  nine  years  and  now  in  his  second  term  as  leader 
of  the  Government. 

Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  came  to  Ottawa  for  the  first 
time  in  that  year,  representing  Portage-la-Prairie,  but  did 
not  take  very  much  part  in  the  debates  in  the  first  session, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  he  spoke  for  the  first  time  in 
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the  debate  on  the  motion  by  Mr.  Doherty  in  regard  to  the 
Cassels  investigation. 

Charles  Murphy  who  became  Secretary  of  State  was 
elected  for  Russell  in  that  election,  having  succeeded  Hon. 
R.  W.  Scott  in  that  position.  He  remained  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  until  1911,  and  again  was  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
King  as  Postmaster-General  from  1921  until  he  went  to  the 
Senate  in  1925.  It  will  be  recalled  that  after  the  Union 
Government  was  formed  he  attracted  great  attention  in 
the  country  by  certain  speeches  he  made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Martin  Burrill  came  in  from  British  Columbia. 
Mr.  Burrill  was  an  English  gentleman,  a  splendid  speaker, 
and  very  popular  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  all  sections. 
He  had  a  fine  command  of  language;  he  always  spoke  moder- 
ately and  held  the  attention  of  the  House  on  any  subject  on 
which  he  spoke.  He  was  a  member  of  Sir  Robert  Borden's 
Government  after  1911  and  a  member  of  the  Government 
of  the  day  until  he  retired  to  the  position  of  Librarian  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  performed  his  duties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everyone.  He  wrote  well  and  the  ar- 
ticles which  came  from  him,  usually  reviews  of  books,  were 
most  interesting.  He  died  in  March  last. 

Dr.  Michael  Clark  came  to  Ottawa  from  Red  Deer 
after  this  election  and  for  a  number  of  years  until  1917  was 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  House  and  the  country.  He 
was  a  very  fine  speaker,  holding  extreme  views  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  free  trade,  which  had  been  imbued  in  him 
in  the  Old  Country  from  his  early  days.  He  never  seemed 
to  me  to  adjust  himself  to  Canadian  conditions,  although 
his  oratory  carried  him  very  far.  Outside  of  his  speaking 
abilities  he  was  practically  of  no  use  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, so  far  as  any  committee  work  was  concerned,  and 
occupied  himself  nearly  all  the  time  in  preparing  for  the 
next  speech.  If  he  was  not  allowed  to  come  on  very  early 
in  the  debates  by  the  Whips  he  would  pout  and  become 
rather  difficult  to  handle. 
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When  in  Geneva  in  1924  I  attended  a  luncheon  and 
happened  to  sit  next  to  Hon.  Arthur  Henderson,  who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Ramsay  MacDonald  Government 
and  one  of  the  British  delegation  at  the  League  of  Nations. 
He  said  to  me,  "How  is  my  old  friend  Dr.  Clark  getting  on 
in  Canada?"  I  said,  "Do  you  mean  Dr.  Michael  Clark?" 
"Oh  yes/'  he  said,  "you  know  he  and  I  learned  to  speak 
through  addressing  Methodist  open-air  meetings  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  from  that  we  became  great  admirers 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  was  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  went  into  politics  on  that  ac- 
count and  changed  our  speaking  along  political  lines. 

I  told  him  that  the  Doctor  had  not  been  progressing 
very  satisfactorily  since  1917  and  he  said  that  the  Doctor's 
friends  in  the  Old  Country  hoped  that  when  he  went  to 
Canada  he  would  be  able  to  overcome  certain  difficulties 
which  hampered  him  at  home.  I  discussed  the  circum- 
stances with  Mr.  Henderson,  who  spoke  of  the  Doctor  in  a 
most  complimentary  way  as  to  his  abilities  and  capacity. 

This  was  the  first  session  also  for  "Ned"  Rhodes,  who 
came  in  from  Cumberland  and  sat  for  that  County  until 
1921.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  Speaker  of  the  House  from  1917 
to  1921  and  admirably  performed  his  duties.  Sir  Wilfrid 
spoke  of  him  as  being  an  able  Speaker.  He  was  retired 
from  politics  from  1921  to  1925,  when  he  reappeared  as  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  Provincial  Elections 
and  was  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia  until  1930,  when  he  entered 
Mr.  Bennett's  Administration,  first  as  Minister  of  Fisheries 
and  afterwards  as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  1935,  when  he  retired  to  the  Senate. 

W.  M.  Martin  came  to  Ottawa  that  year  as  the  member 
for  Regina.  He  took  a  leading  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  was  extremely  popular  with  his  associates 
there  until  he  left  Ottawa  to  become  Premier  of  Saskatche- 
wan, holding  that  position  until  he  was  appointed  a  Justice 
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of  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Saskatchewan,  which  position  he 
adorns.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  Judges  of  the 
country. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton,  who  had  been  Provincial  Secre- 
tary in  the  Ross  Government  of  Ontario,  came  to  the 
House  from  Peterboro,  and  showed  the  result  of  his  previous 
Parliamentary  experience  in  regard  to  all  business  matters 
that  came  before  Parliament. 

Two  men  who  afterwards  won  great  distinction  in 
judicial  life  also  made  their  first  appearance  then.  Hon. 
Robert  Smith,  from  Cornwall,  Ontario,  sat  for  only  one  term, 
from  1908  to  1911,  retiring  at  that  time  to  continue  his  legal 
career.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Ontario  and  later  became  a  Judge  of  the  Sup- 
reme Court  of  Canada.  Few  men  have  won  such  distinction 
in  the  judicial  arena  as  did  Mr.  Justice  Smith.  His  judg- 
ments have  been  regarded  by  the  Bar  all  over  the  country 
as  models  of  clearness  and  wisdom.  Unfortunately,  under 
the  rule  which  compels  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  and  the  County  Courts  to  retire  at  seventy-five, 
Mr.  Justice  Smith  was  compelled  to  retire  three  years  ago. 

The  other  was  C.  A.  Wilson,  who  came  from  Laval, 
Quebec,  and  sat  for  that  constituency  until  1917,  when  he 
became  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec after  having  had  a  very  distinguished  career  as  counsel 
in  criminal  matters.  He  was  assigned  to  the  work  of  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Montreal  and  sat  there 
until  his  untimely  death  a  year  ago,  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  public  and  the  Bar  to  a  high  degree  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  rather  difficult  duties  that  are  assigned  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  that  Province. 

Two  young  men  of  great  promise  also  arrived  in  1908. 
Lloyd  Harris  was  elected  as  a  Liberal  for  the  City  of  Brant- 
ford,  defeating  Mr.  Cockshutt,  who  had  represented  that 
riding  for  a  considerable  period  of  years.  His  speech  OIL 
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the  Budget  of  1909  was  a  marked  success.  He  opposed 
Reciprocity  in  1911  and  thereafter  dropped  out  of  political 
life.  The  other  one  was  H.  B.  McGivern,  who  was  elected 
for  Ottawa  and  re-elected  in  1911.  He  was  popularly  known 
as  "Hal"  McGivern.  Defeated  in  1917,  he  came  back  to 
Ottawa  in  1921  and  eventually  became  a  Minister  without 
Portfolio  in  the  Government  of  Mr.  King. 

The  member  for  the  Yukon  in  this  term  was  Mr.  Fred 
Congdon,  K.  C.,  whom  the  Nova  Scotians  all  knew  from  his 
Halifax  days  as  a  bright  and  clever  lawyer.  He  had  gone 
West  at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  so  many  Eastern  lawyers  to 
the  Western  country  and  had  come  to  the  front  as  member 
for  the  Yukon.  We  all  regarded  Fred  Congdon  as  a  man  of 
ability  and  with  excellent  qualities  as  a  lawyer,  and  he  took 
a  fine  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  one  short  term 
which  he  represented  that  far-away  extreme  part  of  the 
Dominion. 

And  last  but  not  least  D.  D.  Mackenzie,  who  had  been 
County  Court  Judge  for  Cape  Breton  for  two  years,  tired  of 
his  judicial  duties  had  returned  to  the  arena,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  much  welcomed  by  all  his  old  friends. 

The  new  Ministers  who  had  come  in  in  1907,  Hon  Mr. 
Graham  and  Hon.  Mr.  Pugsley,  of  the  Departments  of  Rail- 
ways and  Public  Works  respectively,  showed  by  their  capa- 
city for  administration  in  both  cases  their  real  abilities  and 
became  great  factors  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  that 
time  on.  Mr.  Graham  was  a  splendid  administrator  and 
although  the  position  of  Minister  of  Railways  had  been 
filled  for  eleven  years  by  a  Maritime  Province  man  he  speed- 
ily won  the  confidence  of  all  the  Maritime  Province  Liberals. 
We  shall  speak  of  him  later  on,  as  he  is  still  active  and  adorns 
the  Senate  and  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  best  after-dinner 
speaker  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Pugsley  remained  Minister  of  Public  Works  until 
1911,  when  he  was  re-elected  for  St.  John.  He  retired  in 
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1917  to  become  Governor  of  his  native  Province.  He  was 
an  exceedingly  able  man,  possessing  the  suaviter  in  moda 
and  fortiter  in  re  to  a  greater  degree  than  almost  any  man 
who  had  ever  come  to  Parliament.  He  had  a  very  soft 
voice  and  at  all  times  spoke  smoothly  and  quietly,  and  his 
opponents  dubbed  him  "Sweet  William"  or  "Slippery  Bill," 
according  to  the  attitude  of  mind  of  those  who  did  not  like 
him. 

As  an  evidence  of  his  composure,  as  well  as  his  sense  of 
humor,  the  following  incident  is  an  illustration.  There  was 
on  the  Opposition  side  a  Mr.  Blain,  who  represented  Peel, 
Ontario.  He  was  known  throughout  the  House  as  "Dicky" 
Blain,  and  he  also  had  a  soft  voice,  but  hardly  as  mellifluous 
as  Dr.  Pugsley's.  His  favorite  occupation  was  to  take  the 
Hansard  of  the  year  previous  and  proceed  to  question  the 
Minister  who  was  pressing  certain  votes  as  to  how  much  had 
been  spent  in  the  interval,  what  was  the  original  estimate, 
how  much  money  was  expected  to  be  spent  to  finalize  the 
work,  and  questions  of  this  kind,  and  if  by  any  chance  there 
was  the  slightest  difference  between  the  figures  of  the  two 
years  he  would  assume  that  he  had  won  some  great  victory. 
This  was  rather  picayune  criticism.  Dr.  Pugsley  was  one 
of  the  Ministers  whose  duty  it  was  to  ask  for  expenditures 
for  public  works,  in  which  questions  such  as  Mr.  Blain  would 
ask  came  up  frequently.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Blain  was 
questioning  the  Doctor  as  to  what  newspapers  his  De- 
partment advertised  in  for  tenders  for  contracts,  and  the 
Doctor  replied,  "In  the  leading  papers  of  the  country." 
"What  Conservative  papers?"  asked  Mr.  Blain.  "Oh, 
quite  a  number,"  said  the  Doctor.  "I  would  like  to  have  a 
list  of  them,"  said  Mr.  Blain,  and  as  the  question  had  been 
asked  near  six  o'clock  the  Doctor  said,  "I  will  be  very  glad 
to  send  over  to  my  honorable  friend  a  list  after  dinner," 
thinking  no  doubt  that  probably  Mr.  Blain  would  not  turn 
up  after  dinner.  However  Mr.  Blain  was  on  deck,  and  on 
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the  House  going  into  supply  again  the  first  queston  he  want- 
ed to  know  from  Dr.  Pugsley  was  where  was  this  list  of  the 
Conservative  papers.  "Oh/'  said  the  Doctor,  "I  had  al- 
most forgotten  about  my  honorable  friend."  Then  he  called 
a  page  and  picking  up  an  absolutely  blank  piece  of  paper  he 
said,  "Take  this  over  to  my  honorable  friend."  When  Blain 
saw  there  was  nothing  on  the  paper  he  indignantly  proceed- 
ed to  take  the  Doctor  to  task,  but  the  joke  was  too  good 
and  the  whole  House  on  both  sides  laughed  so  uproarious- 
ly that  that  ended  the  incident. 

Dr.  Pugsley  was  a  very  able  lawyer  and  was  at  home, 
on  all  questions  affecting  the  rules  of  the  House,  having  been 
in  his  early  days  the  Clerk  of  the  New  Brunswick  Legisla- 
ture and  having  had  a  long  experience  there  as  Attorney- 
General.  One  night  about  1910  I  strayed  across  to  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  and  was  talking  to  Mr.  Foster 
while  Dr.  Pugsley  was  speaking,  in  his  usual  soft  voice.  I 
said  to  Mr.  Foster,  "You  ought  to  know  Pugsley  from  your 
early  days  very  well.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  ground  for 
the  charge  that  is  usually  made  against  him,  that  his  mellow 
tones  indicate  a  lack  of  sincerity  on  his  part?"  "Oh,  no," 
said  Mr.  Foster,  "we  entered  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick together  and  he  had  the  same  soft  natural  voice  in  his 
youthful  days  as  he  has  today.  We  were  great  contenders 
for  the  leadership  in  each  term  of  our  college  days.  One 
year  he  would  win  and  another  year  I  would  win."  I  was 
very  glad  to  get  from  this  source  an  acquittal  of  the  Doctor 
from  the  usual  charge  made  against  him  that  his  soft  speak- 
ing was  a  sham  and  an  unnatural  quality. 

One  of  the  interesting  characters  that  was  to  be  found 
on  the  fringe  of  Parliament  was  a  man  known  as  "Ned" 
Farrar,  who  had  been  a  journalist,  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
Conservative  Mail,  and  was  associated  with  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith  at  the  time  the  latter  took  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  public  affairs.  He  afterwards  became  an  editorial 
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writer  on  the  Toronto  Globe.  He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
with  many  versatile  qualities.  He  was  a  most  interesting 
person  to  talk  to.  He  was  filled  with  reminiscences  of  past 
days  and  had  the  records  and  doings  of  every  public  man 
within  his  time  at  his  fingers'  ends.  He  was  continually 
speaking  about  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  whose  name  had 
been  so  conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  for  so  many 
years,  and  who  was  then,  and  had  been  from  1896,  the  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  Sir  Wilfrid's  Government. 

Sir  Richard  was  a  Kingstonian,  had  been  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  president  of  a  bank  in 
Kingston.  He  sat  in  the  first  House  of  Commons  as  a  Con- 
servative, but  became  an  opponent  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
and  was  Minister  of  Finance  during  the  Mackenzie  adminis- 
tration. It  was  an  interesting  experience  to  visit  the  old 
gentleman,  who  in  these  later  years  was  so  badly  afflicted 
with  gout  that  he  got  around  with  difficulty  with  a  cane  in 
each  hand,  taking  a  step  at  a  time.  His  brain,  however, 
was  working  just  as  keenly  as  ever,  and  as  he  sat  at  his  desk 
in  his  office  he  spoke  with  the  same  mathematical  precision 
in  conversation  that  he  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  Senate.  One  of  his  favorite  phrases  in  referring  to  any 
person  whom  he  did  not  like  or  was  opposed  to  was  to  speak 
of  him  as  "Master"  so-and-so,  and  he  would  deliver  an  ad- 
dress, seated  in  his  chair,  upon  any  subject  on  which  one 
happened  to  be  looking  for  information,  and  characterize 
the  opponent  who  might  have  been  connected  with  the  mat- 
ter in  any  way  in  this  peculiar  fashion.  Of  course,  owing 
to  his  inability  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  the  old  in- 
vective which  he  had  used  so  effectually  against  his  oppon- 
ents from  1874  could  not  be  used  so  well.  He  remained  in 
the  House  of  Commons  until  1904,  when  he  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1912.  He  was 
one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  in  the  public  life  of  the  Dom- 
inion for  over  thirty  years  and  was  thoroughly  loyal  in  every 
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way  to  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  made  him  acting  Prime  Minister  on 
four  occasions  while  he  was  absent  from  the  country. 

The  session  of  1909  was  a  far  different  one  from  that  of 
1908.  Mr.  Ames  was  conspicuous  by  his  absolute  quietness. 
Timber  limits  and  land  grants  were  forgotten;  not  a  mention 
of  them  was  made  in  that  session.  Mr.  Foster  too  seemed 
to  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  On  only  one  occasion,  and 
that  was  on  the  debate  on  the  resolution  moved  by  Hon. 
Charles  Doherty  in  regard  to  a  further  investigation  into  the 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Department,  did  he  cut  loose  with  his 
old-time  methods.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  April  and 
as  I  was  absent  in  Nova  Scotia  attending  to  legal  affairs, 
I  missed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  that  particular  debate. 

Shortly  before  this  he  had  moved  a  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  naval  defence  and  made  a  speech  of  great  modera- 
tion. He  had  given  notice  of  a  resolution  on  the  subject, 
filing  it  before  the  opening  of  the  House.  It  was  generally 
understood  that,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Monk, 
who  sat  for  Jacques  Cartier  and  who  was  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  Quebec  Conservatives,  the  resolution  was  not 
moved  until  the  29th  day  of  March.  Without  quoting  the 
resolution  in  detail  it  provided  that  "in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  Canada  should  no  longer  delay  in  assuming  her  prop- 
er share  of  the  responsibilities  and  financial  burdens  inci- 
dent to  the  suitable  protection  of  her  exposed  coast  line  and 
great  seaports." 

Sir  Wilfrid  followed  and  congratulated  Mr.  Foster  on 
the  temperate  and  moderate  manner  in  which  he  had  ap- 
proached a  difficult  and  very  important  subject.  He  went 
on  to  submit  a  substituted  formal  resolution  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  speaking  to  the  resolution  he  said:  quoting  from 
Hansard : 

"I  appeal  to  every  student  of  history  whether  it  be  not 
the  case  that  although  England  has  been  of  all  nations  of 
Europe  the  one  which  has  given  more  attention  to  trade 
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than  to  war,  she  has  generally  come  out  victoriously  in  all 
the  wars  in  which  she  has  been  engaged.  That  she  owes,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  courage,  the  endurance  and  dogged 
pertinacity  of  her  sailors  and  soldiers,  but  surely  in  no 
smaller  degree  also  to  the  fact  that  while  other  nations  were 
wasting  their  energies  in  war,  she  was  attending  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  amassing  wealth,  and  consequently  had  an  abun- 
dance at  her  command  to  make  use  of  when  other  nations 
were  deficient  in  that  greatest  essential  to  success.  But  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  that  the  danger  is  imminent,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  it  would  be  folly  to  sleep  in  a  sense  of 
the  fullest  security.  Vigilance,  and  eternal  vigilance,  must 
be  the  watchword  today,  and  not  only  in  England  but  in 
Canada  and  every  other  part  of  the  British  Empire.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  I  have  said  that  I  would  depre- 
cate Canada  being  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  militarism  exist- 
ing in  Europe.  The  situation  of  Europe  today  is  one  which 
cannot  be  characterized  as  other  than  madness.  Europe  is 
an  armed  camp.  Every  nation  there  is  living  in  a  condition 
of  armed  peace  almost  as  intolerable  as  war  itself.  England 
is  the  one  nation  which  has  not  lost  her  head,  which  has  re- 
sisted militarism  as  much  as  she  could,  which  has  refused 
to  adopt  conscription  and  sacrifice  her  children  on  the  altar 
of  this  insatiable  moloch." 

This  utterance  of  Sir  Wilfrid  shows  the  high  ground  he 
took  on  this  question  of  naval  defence  as  well  as  his  concep- 
tion of  loyalty  to  the  Mother  Country,  in  which  notwith- 
standing criticism  of  later  years  he  never  wavered  until 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Borden  followed,  along  much  the  same  lines,  and 
before  the  debate  concluded  a  resolution  in  the  following 
form  was  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  House: 

"This  House  fully  recognizes  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  as  they  increase  in  numbers  and 
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wealth,  to  assume  in  larger  measure  the  respon- 
sibilities of  national  defence. 

"The  House  is  of  opinion  that  under  the  pres- 
ent constitutional  relations  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  self-governing  dominions,  the  pay- 
ment of  regular  and  periodical  contributions  to 
the  Imperial  treasury  for  naval  and  military  pur- 
poses would  not,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  be 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of 
defence. 

"The  House  will  cordially  approve  of  any  neces- 
sary expenditure  designed  to  permit  the  speedy 
organization  of  a  Canadian  naval  service  in  Co- 
operation with  and  in  close  relation  to  the  Imper- 
ial navy,  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Admiralty 
at  the  last  Imperial  Conference,  and  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  view  that  the  naval  supremacy  of 
Britain  is  essential  to  the  security  of  commerce,  the 
safety  of  the  Empire  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"The  House  expresses  its  firm  conviction  that 
whenever  the  need  arises  the  Canadian  people  will 
be  found  ready  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
that  is  required  to  give  to  the  Imperial  authorities 
the  most  loyal  and  hearty  co-operation  in  every 
movement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
and  honor  of  the  Empire." 

It  is  desirable  that  this  resolution  should  be  quoted  in 
full  so  that  it  may  be  realized  exactly  what  all  parties  agreed 
to  at  this  date,  in  view  of  the  far-reaching  political  develop- 
ments and  conditions  which  followed  in  later  years.  The 
important  fact  to  be  remembered  is  this,  that  the  House  cor- 
dially approved  of  any  necessary  expenditure  designed  to 
permit  the  organization  of  a  Canadian  naval  service. 

In  July  of  1909  a  special  Imperial  Conference  to  deal 
with  defence  was  held  at  which  Sir  Frederick  B  or  den  and 
Mr.  Brodeur  as  Canadian  representatives  attended,  and  the 
British  Government  prepared  and  submitted  detailed  pro- 
posals for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  Dominion 
fleet  units. 
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The  quietness  and  unanimity  which  characterized  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  gave  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  the  amazing  political  effects  that  were  to  follow  in  later 
years  as  a  result  of  its  passage. 

There  was  some  discussion  about  Civil  Service  reform 
during  this  session,  it  being  one  of  the  pet  subjects  of  Mr. 
Foster,  but  other  than  the  announcement  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  steps  being  taken  to  provide  for  new  methods  of 
appointment  in  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  "inside" 
service  no  substantial  changes  in  existing  conditions  took 
place. 

The  Budget  was  brought  down  by  Mr.  Fielding  on  April 
20,  and  though  through  all  the  intervening  years  in  the 
country  and  on  the  public  platform  the  Opposition  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  in  regard  to  their  alleged  policies  the  signi- 
ficant fact  was  that  no  amendment  was  moved  by  them  to 
the  Budget,  and  the  House  went  into  committee  of  ways 
and  means  on  April  28  without  any  motion  by  way  of  amend- 
ment. 

Speaking  on  April  27  I  am  reported  in  Hansard  as  lay- 
ing some  emphasis  on  this  fact  and  saying: 

"Let  me  recall  the  fact  that  while  these  honor- 
able gentlemen  have  been  laying  down  theories  here 
and  there  about  what  their  tariff  policy  would  be  if 
they  were  in  office,  they  have  never  ventured  to 
lay  down  any  general  policy  in  opposition.  They 
have  never  ventured  to  submit  an  amendment  dec- 
laring for  any  system  different  from  that  advocated 
by  the  Finance  Minister  (Mr.  Fielding).  No  al- 
ternate proposal  of  a  general  character  to  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  Government  has  been  made  by  my 
honorable  friends  opposite  during  the  past  six 
years.  Once  in  a  while  one  of  them  wants  to  re- 
duce the  duties  on  agricultural  implements,  an- 
other inveighs  against  the  steel  bounties,  while 
others,  like  my  honorable  friend  from  North 
Lanark  (Mr.  Thoburn)  want  a  higher  duty  on 
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woollens.  And  so  the  inconsistency  goes  on,  with 
the  result  that  this  Government,  among  the  satis- 
factory things  upon  which  it  can  congratulate  it- 
self, can  point  to  the  fact  that,  after  twelve  years 
directing  the  affairs  of  this  country,  it  has  a  tariff 
policy  which  its  opponents  in  this  House  do  not 
venture  to  question  on  general  principles,  against 
which  they  have  never  moved  any  amendment,  and 
in  regard  to  which  they  have  never  set  up  any  al- 
ternative proposal." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any  other  matter  of 
striking  importance  worthy  of  being  recorded  that  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  House  in  the  intervening  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  Budget  debate  and  the  pro- 
rogation, which  took  place  on  May  10,  after  having  been 
only  four  months  in  session,  one  of  the  shortest  sessions  of 
Parliament  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  a  conversa- 
tion Sir  Wilfrid  said  that  he  was  seriously  thinking  of  re- 
tiring from  public  life,  that  he  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year, 
that  he  had  had  the  burden  of  leadership  for  practically 
twenty  years  and  that  he  was  looking  forward  to  retiring 
to  his  old  home  at  Arthabaskaville  and  spending  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  reading  and  writing.  He  had  considered  the 
question  of  his  successor,  whom  he  named,  and  now  that 
the  elections  were  successfully  over  he  regarded  it  as  an 
opportune  time.  This  was  naturally  a  great  surprise  and 
the  statement  of  his  intentions  was  a  distinct  shock.  I 
ventured  to  say  that  he  did  not  realize  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  him  to  take  that  course,  that  he  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  Liberal  Party,  that  no  other  leader  would 
ever  be  considered  so  long  as  his  health  permitted  him  to 
continue,  and  that  no  successor  he  might  indicate  could 
ever  lead  the  Party  successfully  with  him  alive.  He  said 
that  he  recognized  that  there  were  some  difficulties  but  he 
was  hoping  to  find  some  way  to  enable  him  to  retire.  I  told 
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him  he  should  regard  it  as  an  impossibility.  He  of  course 
lived  to  lead  the  Party  until  his  death  ten  years  later,  and 
only  once  again,  in  1917  when  he  was  ill,  was  the  subject 
ever  mentioned.  I  never  spoke  of  this  incident  to  anyone 
and  later  felt  that  he  was  expressing  what  his  aspirations 
were  on  a  day  which  perhaps  was  a  blue  day,  which  comes 
to  everyone  sometimes. 

About  this  time  I  satisfied  what  had  long  been  to  me 
a  curisoity.  In  the  old  House  of  Commons  the  seats  rose 
from  the  floor  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  in  the  present 
House,  and  there  were  about  eight  desks  to  every  row. 
Sitting  in  the  row  behind  Sir  Wilfrid  I  had  often  noticed  that, 
when  one  of  the  Ministers  was  putting  through  his  supply, 
he  would  produce  from  underneath  his  desk  a  large  volume 
which  he  seemed  to  peruse  very  carefully.  I  discovered  one 
night  on  asking  him  that  it  was  a  book  containing  a  splendid 
collection  of  idioms  and  phrases  in  English  and  French  and 
that  by  his  continuous  reading  of  them  he  kept  his  mind 
stored  with  the  apt  words  which  he  could  use  so  gracefully 
and  eloquently  when  he  spoke,  as  he  frequently  did,  purely 
extempora  neously . 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE    NAVAL    SERVICE    BILL 

THE  early  closing  of  the  session  in  the  winter  of  1909 
gave  one  an  opportunity  of  getting  back  to  one's  law 
books  and  endeavoring  to  look  after  the  wants  of  clients,  after 
almost  a  year's  complete  devotion  to  political  matters.  I 
had  been  able  to  attend  the  local  terms  of  the  Court  and  to 
get  away  from  the  House  long  enough  to  look  after  particular 
briefs,  but  from  May  till  November  of  this  year  I  devoted 
myself  exclusively  to  legal  work.  Keeping  my  law  library 
in  my  home,  I  was  able,  after  a  busy  day's  work  seeing  con- 
stituents, to  devote  myself  to  my  books,  and  during  these 
five  months  in  that  year  I  took  no  holiday  and  worked  very 
hard. 

During  the  summer  I  was  retained  for  the  defence  in  a 
murder  charge  for  the  first  time.  On  June  the  8th,  1909, 
a  young  man,  son  of  a  farmer,  started  from  home  to  go  to 
New  Glasgow,  and  on  arriving  there  he  drove  into  the  yard 
of  a  livery  stable,  apparently  to  put  up  his  horse.  The 
hostler,  a  man  named  Duncan  Brown,  came  forward  to  look 
after  the  animal,  whereupon  the  young  farmer  pulled  out  a 
revolver  and  shot  Brown  dead.  He  was  sent  up  for  trial, 
and  the  case  came  on  for  hearing  at  the  October  sittings  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Grand  Jury  found  a  true  bill  for 
murder  and  the  case  came  to  trial  on  the  21st  of  October. 
R..H.  Graham,  K.  C.,  now  Mr.  Justice  Graham,  prosecuted, 
and  I  went  to  the  Jury  for  the  defence. 

The  case  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  throughout  the 
County  owing  to  the  unusual  circumstances.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  any  reason  or  motive  for  the  crime  or  of  any 
malice  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  towards  the  man  whom 
he  shot,  and  the  defence  was  that  he  was  so  affected  by  drink 
or  drugs  as  to  be  incapable  of  having  the  intent  to  kill.  There 
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was  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  had  received  something  to 
drink  in  Stellarton,  and  also  some  evidence  that  during  a 
trip  to  the  North- West,  which  was  quite  common  in  those 
days  among  the  young  men  who  went  out  to  work  at  the 
harvest,  he  had  learned  to  use  narcotics. 

Judge  Drysdale  presided  and  there  was  much  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  defence,  if  found  in  favor  of  the  accused, 
was  a  good  one  in  law.  After  the  trial,  which  occupied  two 
days  and  at  which  eleven  witnesses  were  called,  the  Jury 
found  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  of  murder  but  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. The  legal  question  involved  was  exactly  similar 
to  that  which  was  raised  in  another  Nova  Scotia  murder 
case  which  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  was 
there  decided.  The  case  was  that  of  MacAskill  versus  the 
King,  1931  Canada  Law  Reports  330,  in  which  Chief  Justice 
Duff  decided  that  the  defence  as  stated  above  was  a  good 
defence  in  law  if  the  facts  were  found  to  support  it. 

Judge  Drysdale  took  a  strong  view  against  the  prisoner, 
sentenced  him  to  twenty  years  in  the  penitentiary  and  re- 
ported strongly  against  him  being  discharged  on  a  ticket-of- 
leave  when  an  application  was  made  therefor  after  he  had 
been  in  the  penitentiary  for  some  years.  He  was  however 
later  released. 

Just  four  years  later  in  the  October  term  I  defended 
another  young  farmer  who  had  been  sent  up  on  a  charge  of 
murder  but  whom  the  Grand  Jury  indicted  for  manslaugh- 
ter only.  The  circumstances  there  were  that  a  neighbor 
who  had  not  been  on  good  terms  with  the  young  man's 
father,  who  was  quite  an  old  man,  came  into  their  barnyard, 
got  into  an  altercation  with  the  old  man  and  struck  him. 
He  was  proceeding  to  continue  the  assault  when  the  son,  in 
order  to  protect  his  father  from  injury,  picked  up  a  whiffle- 
tree  and  struck  the  deceased,  who  was  killed  as  the  result 
of  the  blow. 

I  put  the  father  on  the  stand  and  also  called  the  son 
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in  his  own  behalf.  The  Judge  would  not  permit  the  latter 
to  go  to  the  witness  stand  and  insisted  on  his  giving  evidence 
from  the  criminal  box.  The  young  man  gave  his  evidence 
so  well  and  effectively  that  I  decided  to  rest  the  defence 
when  he  concluded,  expecting  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  Jury 
immediately.  It  was  only  four  o'clock,  but  the  Judge  de- 
cided to  adjourn  the  Court  until  the  next  day,  when  I  ad- 
dressed the  Jury  for  the  defence.  The  Jury  found  him 
guilty  of  manslaughter  and  the  sentence  was  only  two 
years.  I  told  Judge  Meagher  that  I  did  not  think  he  should 
have  adjourned  the  Court  and  he  said  if  he  had  not  done  so 
the  Jury  would  have  acquitted  the  accused,  whom  he  thought, 
should  have  some  punishment.  I  have  defended  a  great 
many  persons  charged  with  crime  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
accused  person  giving  evidence  on  his  own  behalf  who  clearly 
made  such  an  effective  impression  of  innocence  as  did  this 
young  man. 

In  October  1909  I  was  engaged  in  a  rather  interesting 
case.  An  information  was  laid  before  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrate  of  Halifax  against  James  Ross,  of  the  Dominion 
Coal  Company,  Alexander  Dick,  the  sales  agent  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  John  R.  Cowan,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  Cum- 
berland Railway  and  Coal  Company  at  Springhill,  alleging 
that  they  had  conspired  together  to  increase  and  maintain 
the  price  of  coal.  It  was  claimed  that  the  proceedings 
were  taken  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  Labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  Province,  but  this  never  was  made  very  clear. 

Mr.  Ross  was  never  served  with  any  summons,  but  Mr. 
Dick  and  Mr.  Cowan  were,  and  the  hearing  of  the  prelim- 
inary inquiry  went  on  for  about  ten  days  in  Halifax.  The 
proceeding  was  a  rather  unique  one  and  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  throughout  the  Province.  Mr.  Mellish, 
later  Judge  Mellish,  and  myself  acted  for  Mr.  Cowan  and 
Mr.  Dick  respectively,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  A.  Ritchie  was  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution.  In  the  end  the  Magistrate  ad- 
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mitted  Mr.  Cowan  and  Mr.  Dick  to  bail  upon  the  charge, 
to  respond  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Halifax.  When  this  Court  met  in  March  of  1910  the  Grand 
Jury  declined  to  find  any  bill  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  pro- 
secution. There  was  not  anything  of  a  serious  character 
disclosed  that  would  in  any  way  connect  these  gentlemen 
with  the  conspiracy  alleged. 

The  session  of  1909-10  began  on  November  11  and  there 
were  some  changes  to  be  noted  on  getting  back  to  Ottawa. 
Hon.  Mr.  Sutherland,  who  had  been  Speaker  in  the  pre- 
vious Parliament,  had  been  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Ontario  and  was  no  longer  in  the  House. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  there  was  little  indi- 
cation of  unusual  political  activity.  Thus  the  debate  on  the 
Address  occupied  only  one  day  and  was  finished  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  On  December  16  Mr.  Fielding  brought  down  his 
Budget  for  the  year.  The  House  adjourned  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  on  December  17.  The  debate  on  the  Budget  went 
along  without  very  much  interest  being  taken  and  without 
any  amendment  being  moved  to  it,  and  the  Budget  was 
finally  passed  on  January  25,  as  the  House  had  resumed  its 
business  after  the  holidays  on  January  12. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  session  was  the  passage 
of  the  Naval  Service  Bill.  Mr.  Brodeur  who  was  the  Min- 
ister of  Marine  and  Fisheries  unfortunately  was  ill  and  un- 
able to  attend  to  his  duties,  and  on  the  day  of  the  re-opening 
of  the  House,  on  the  12th  of  January,  Sir  Wilfrid  moved  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  which  was  entitled  "An  Act  Re- 
specting the  Naval  Service  of  Canada/7  He  did  not  speak 
at  any  great  length  but  simply  explained  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  which  in  terms  proposed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
unanimous  resolution  that  had  been  passed  by  the  House 
in  the  previous  year.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Borden  who 
asserted  his  adherence  to  the  resolution  of  the  previous  ses- 
sion and  made  the  following  notable  statement  with  regard 
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to  the  question  of  contributions  towards  the  British  navy. 
In  view  of  the  future  developments  upon  this  question,  and 
so  that  matters  may  be  clearly  understood,  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Borden  in  regard  to  his  attitude  towards  the 
question  of  contributions  is  quoted  herewith :  from  Hansard  : 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  organization 
of  a  Canadian  naval  force,  there  should  be  a  system 
of  annual  contributions  from  this  country  to  the 
Mother  country,  and  I  am  free  to  admit  that,  from  a 
strategical  point  of  view,  I  would  be  inclined  to  ag- 
ree with  the  view  of  the  Admiralty  that  this  would 
be  the  best  way  for  the  great  self-governing  dpmi- 
ions  of  the  Empire  to  make  their  contributions. 
But,  Sir,  from  a  constitutional  and  political  stand- 
point, I  am  opposed  to  it,  for  many  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  en- 
dure. In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  a  source  of 
friction.  It  would  become  a  bone  of  partisan  con- 
tention. It  would  be  a  subject  of  criticism  as  to 
the  character  and  the  amount  of  the  contributions 
in  both  parliaments.  It  would  not  be  permanent 
or  continuous.  It  would  conduce,  if  anything 
could  conduce,  to  severing  the  present  connection 
between  Canada  and  the  Empire.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  British  Empire  as  it  now  exists  is  of 
recent  constitution.  We  are  apt  to  consider  it  as 
a  very  old  Empire.  The  present  relations  of  the 
great  self  governing  dominions  to  the  Mother  Coun- 
try are  of  recent  growth  and  have  not  yet  received 
their  full  development.  The  British  Empire  in 
some  respects  is  a  mere  disorganization,  and  I  for 
one  believe  that  co-operation  in  trade  and  in  de- 
fence are  essential  to  its  future  development  and 
even  to  its  future  existence.  Permanent  co-oper- 
ation in  defence,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  our  own  material,  the  em- 
ployment of  our  own  people,  the  development  and 
utilization  of  our  own  skill  and  resourcefulness,  and 
above  all  by  impressing  upon  the  people  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  share  in  international 
affairs." 
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Mr.  F.  D.  Monk  who  was  the  leader  of  the  French  Con- 
servatives, in  his  speech  indicated  that  the  Bill  would  be 
opposed  in  the  strongest  possible  way  by  all  those  who  were 
associated  with  him,  and  complained  in  regard  to  his  colleagu- 
es that  at  the  time  of  the  resolution  of  the  previous  year 
he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  the  motion  would  not 
be  pressed.  Mr.  Foster  interrupted  to  say  that  no  such 
promise  had  ever  been  made  by  him.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Monk  said:  "Although  I  may  be  in  a  very  small  minority 
and  although  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  to  me  to  have 
to  differ  from  friends  of  mine  on  this  side  of  the  House  and 
indeed  from  any  member  of  the  House  upon  a  question  of 
this  magnitude,  I  claim  the  right  of  my  convictions  and  I 
intend  expressing  it  most  freely  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion." 

Second  reading  of  the  measure  was  not  taken  up  until 
February  3.  In  the  meantime  feeling  against  the  measure 
was  being  stirred  up  from  different  angles  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Certain  groups  in  Ontario  declared  the  Bill 
was  wholly  inadequate;  the  navy  to  be  established  under  it 
was  to  be  a  "tin-pot  navy;"  while  the  Jingoes  demanded 
immediate  contributions  to  Great  Britain  in  the  way  of 
cash  funds.  On  the  other  hand  the  Nationalist  element 
in  Quebec  severely  attacked  the  measure  from  the  other 
angles  and  declared  that  it  meant  the  deprivation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Canadian  people.  Sir  Wilfrid  epitomized 
the  situation  very  well  in  his  address  when  he  said:  "Sir, 
"up  to  this  moment  I  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  argu- 
"ments  of  those  who  in  this  controversy  say  that  our  policy 
"is  one  which  fails  in  the  duty  which  we  as  part  of  the 
"British  Empire  owe  to  England.  But,  Sir,  there  are  also 
"on  the  other  side  bf  the  House  those  who  arraign  our 
"policy  because,  as  they  say,  we  sacrifice  by  it  the  interests 
"of  our  native  land  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  There 
"are  the  two  extremes.  They  are  there  sitting  together  side 
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''by  side,  cheek  by  jowl,  blowing  hot  and  cold.  I  have  en- 
deavored up  to  the  present  time  to  deal  with  those  who 
"blow  hot.  May  I  try  a  word  now  with  those  who  blow  cold. 
"And  he  went  on  to  discuss  the  extreme  viewpoints  as  put 
"forward  by  the  Nationalistic  element  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Borden  followed  in  a  long  address  in  which  he  gave 
an  illustration  of  those  who  were  "blowing  hot,"  as  Sir  Wil- 
frid said,  and  concluded  with  an  amendment  which  pro- 
vided among  other  things  as  follows:  "That  in  the  mean- 
time the  immediate  duty  of  Canada  and  the  impending  in- 
terests of  the  Empire  could  best  be  discharged  and  met  by 
placing  without  delay  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties, as  a  free  and  loyal  contribution  from  the  people  of 
Canada,  such  an  amount  as  may  be  sufficient  to  purchase  or 
construct  two  battleships  or  armoured  cruisers  of  the  latest 
dreadnought  type,  giving  to  the  Admiralty  full  discretion 
to  expend  the  said  sum  at  such  time  and  for  such  purpose  of 
naval  defence  as  in  their  judgment  may  best  serve  to  increase 
the  united  strength  of  the  Empire  and  thus  preserve  its 
peace  and  security/' 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  resolution  in  terms  adopts  the 
policy  of  contribution,  which  he  had  argued  against  on  the 
first  reading,  and  marked  the  division  between  the  Liberal 
Party  on  the  one  hand,  which  aimed  at  the  development 
and  construction  of  a  Canadian  Navy,  and  the  particular 
group  who  wished  to  contribute  money  instead  of  ships. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Monk,  who  concluded  by  mov- 
ing a  sub-amendment  representing  the  views  of  his  group, 
as  follows:  "This  House,  while  declaring  its  unalterable  de- 
votion to  the  British  crown,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  now 
submitted  for  its  consideration  changes  the  relations  of 
Canada  with  the  Empire  and  ought  in  consequence  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Canadian  people  in  order  to  obtain  at  once 
the  nation's  opinion  by  means  of  a  plebiscite." 

Mr.  Lemieux  followed  Mr.  Monk  in  a  splendid  address, 
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one  of  the  best  which  I  ever  heard  him  deliver  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  debate  went  on  practically  continuously 
until  the  9th  of  March,  over  ninety  members  of  the  House 
taking  part  in  it,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  Mr.  Monk's 
amendment,  which  was  defeated  by  175  nays  to  18  yeas. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  vote  was  taken  upon  Mr. 
Borders  amendment,  which  was  defeated  by  129  nays  to 
74  yeas.  Mr.  Northup,  member  for  Hastings,  then  moved 
the  six  months'  hoist  of  the  measure  and  the  debate  was 
continued  until  March  10,  when  his  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  119  to  78  and  Sir  Wilfrid's  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  118  to  78. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  various  clauses 
of  the  Bill  while  it  was  going  through  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  and  the  third  reading  in  the  Commons  was  not 
reached  until  the  20th  of  April,  when  it  was  finally  carried 
by  a  vote  of  111  yeas  to  70  nays,  on  what  was  practically 
a  straight  party  vote. 

These  details  of  the  progress  of  the  measure  may  on 
the  fact  of  them  appear  to  be  uninteresting,  but  it  is  wise  to 
collate  and  present  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  passage 
of  the  measure  in  concrete  form,  as  the  question  of  the  atti- 
tude of  Canada  upon  naval  affairs  to  the  Mother  Country 
loomed  very  largely  in  elections  and  further  discussions  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  classification  by  railway 
engineers  of  the  material  excavated  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway 
came  before  the  House  once  more  during  this  session.  The 
Act  for  the  construction  of  the  road  provided,  in  the  case 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  classi- 
fication, that  a  board  of  arbitration  was  to  be  constituted, 
to  be  composed  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Commission,  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  contracting  company,  and  a  third  ar- 
bitrator to  be  selected  by  the  other  two,  and  if  they  did  not 
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agree,  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr. 
Lumsden  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Commission.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  having  arisen,  just  as  they  did  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hodgins  matter,  a  third  arbitrator  was  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  them,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Collingwood 
Schreiber,  a  man  of  very  long  experience.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1909,  Mr.  Lumsden  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  in  which  he 
complained  of  the  classification  that  had  been  made  in  dis- 
tricts B  and  F;  he  stated  that  he  had  lost  confidence  in  the 
engineering  staff  and  resigned  his  position  as  chief  engineer. 

Mr.  Lumsden  appears  to  have  been  rather  careless  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  for  he  wrote  another  letter  on 
the  following  day  in  which  he  amended  his  statement  of  the 
day  before,  that  he  had  lost  confidence  in  the  engineering 
staff,  by  saying  that  this  did  not  apply  to  the  whole  staff 
but  only  to  the  portion  of  the  staff  who  were  responsible  for 
the  measurements  and  classifications  in  districts  B  and  F. 
He  also  resigned  his  position  as  arbitrator  in  matters  of  dis- 
pute with  the  Company.  The  curious  thing  was  that  these 
engineers  were  appointed  by  the  Commission  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Lumsden.  On  Mr.  Lumsden's  re- 
signation the  Government  immediately  appointed  Mr. 
Gordon  Grant,  an  engineer  of  wide  experience,  as  arbitra- 
tor to  go  into  the  questions  of  classification  which  were  in 
dispute,  and  have  them  disposed  of. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  wrote 
to  Sir  Wilfrid  and  asked  "that  an  inquiry  be  ordered  which 
would  enable  Parliament,  the  general  public  and  ourselves 
to  know  what  reasons  or  facts  Mr.  Lumsden  had  to  justify 
his  deciding  on  this  course/'  Sir  Wilfrid's  motion  provid- 
ed for  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  House  to  in- 
vestigate the  said  charges  and  allegations  of  Mr.  Lums- 
den and  to  examine  persons  and  papers  and  report  to  the 
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House  from  time  to  time.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Haugh- 
ton  Lennox,  who  in  a  long  speech  attacked  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  and  clearly  prejudged 
the  question  at  issue.  He  moved  an  amendment  to  Sir 
Wilfrid's  main  motion,  not  differing  therefrom  in  any  serious 
degree  except  that  he  proposed  a  committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers. Hon.  George  P.  Graham  replied,  going  over  all  the 
question  at  issue  fully  and  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
project. 

In  the  light  of  what  subsequently  occurred  it  is  clear 
that  the  Opposition  were  bent  on  talking  about  classifi- 
cation and  matters  of  that  kind  which  were  the  things  to 
be  inquired  into  before  the  committee,  because  the  de- 
bate was  prolonged  until  January  22,  when  Sir  Wilfrid's 
resolution  was  carried,  and  on  February  3  the  following 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  House:  Messrs.  Geoff- 
rion,  Macdonald,  Clark  (South  Essex),  Wilson  (Laval), 
Lennox,  Barker  and  Cruthers. 

When  the  committee  met  to  begin  the  investigation 
Mr.  Lumsden  was  summoned  to  appear  and  on  coming 
there  announced  that  he  did  not  have  any  counsel  and  did 
not  wish  one.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  counsel  would 
be  provided  for  him  at  public  expense,  but  again  he  declined. 
It  was  almost  a  case  of  the  Hodgins  investigation  over  again, 
as  apparently  he  did  not  wish  to  assume  the  attitude  of  hav- 
ing made  charges  which  he  desired  to  have  investigated. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Smith,  K.  C.,  of  Montreal,  appeared  as  coun- 
sel for  the  Commission,  and  the  subject  was  discussed  in 
committee  as  to  whether  counsel  for  the  committee  should 
be  appointed,  whereupon  the  three  Opposition  members 
of  the  committee  argued  that  they  should  have  the  right  to 
select  who  the  counsel  for  the  committee  should  be,  and 
on  an  interim  report  from  the  committee  to  the  House  on 
February  23,  Mr.  Lennox  moved  the  following  peculiar 
motion:  "It  is  further  ordered  that  the  members  of  the  Oppo- 
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sition  upon  the  said  committee  shall  have  the  right  to  sel- 
ect the  counsel  to  be  appointed,  and  that  such  counsel  shall 
be  instructed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Can- 
ada in  the  said  investigation."  This  resolution  was  voted 
down  and  when  the  matter  came  to  be  considered  in  the 
committee  it  was  suggested  that,  if  a  counsel  of  high  stand- 
ing, whose  status  was  recognized  at  the  Bar  throughout  the 
whole  Dominion,  could  be  agreed  upon,  that  would  afford  a 
solution  of  the  situation. 

The  name  of  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.  C.,  was  put  forward, 
but  he  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Opposition  members. 
At  a  conference  they  were  asked  to  suggest  someone,  and 
to  the  amazement  of  the  whole  committee,  other  than  the 
three,  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  Bar  who  was  not  known 
outside  the  City  of  Toronto  and  could  not  begin  to  have 
either  a  Provincial  or  national  reputation  was  named  as 
their  selection.  This  gentleman  has  passed  away  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  his  name,  but  it  was  quite  appa- 
rent that  the  Opposition  members  were  riding  for  a  fall. 
Mr.  Nesbitt  was  willing  to  have  accepted  the  appointment, 
but  when  he  found  that  his  selection  was  not  agreeable  to 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  he  declined  to  take  it. 

There  was  nothing  left  to  do,  if  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  were  to  be  facilitated,  but  to  select  a  counsel  for 
the  committee,  and  on  motion  Mr.  F.  H.  Chrysler,  K.  C., 
of  Ottawa,  a  man  of  very  high  standing  at  the  Bar,  was  ap- 
pointed. On  his  appointment  being  announced  the  three 
members  of  the  Opposition,  Messrs.  Lennox,  Barker  and  v 
Crothers,  withdrew  from  the  committee  and  declined  to 
take  any  further  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  the  House  several  times  by  Mr.  Lennox  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  motion  to  go  into  supply,  when  they 
attempted  to  show  that  there  was  a  precedent  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  counsel  in  the  Tarte-Langevin  charges 
of  1891.  What  had  occurred  in  that  case  was  that  Mr. 
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Tarte  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  himself 
had  made  the  charges  in  the  House,  and,  on  the  committee 
being  appointed,  he  appeared  there  with  his  counsel,  Mr. 
Geoffrion,  who  presented  facts  on  his  behalf.  It  was  an 
entirely  different  situation  in  the  Lumsden  case,  because 
no  member  of  the  House  was  making  any  charge,  no  member 
of  the  House  was  taking  the  responsibility  of  making  any 
charge,  and  Mr.  Lumsden  was  apparently  not  anxious  to 
press  the  charge.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  House  that 
the  members  of  the  Opposition  on  the  committee  had  got 
"in  wrong"  and  made  a  false  move.  Later  on,  while  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  committee  were  still  going  on  and  witnesses 
were  being  examined,  Mr.  Lennox  in  a  long  speech  moved  a 
resolution  of  ten  clauses,  not  dealing  with  the  Lumsden  char- 
ges directly  at  all  but  attacking  the  whole  Transcontinental 
proposition,  and  resolving  that  a  Royal  Commission  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  whole  question 
of  the  Transcontinental,  without  including  the  Lumsden 
charges.  He  was  replied  to  at  length  by  Mr.  Graham  in  a 
most  effectual  way,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  attack  on 
the  Transcontinental  for  that  session.  The  charges  before 
the  committee  fizzled  out.  It  was  quite  clear  that  they  were 
based  upon  a  personal  quarrel  more  than  anything  else,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  what  caused  Mr.  Lumsden  to 
take  the  course  he  did,  as  the  opinion  of  the  House  and  the 
country  at  the  time  was  that  his  action  had  been  unwar- 
ranted and  without  reasonable  explanation. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

WITH  SIR  WILFRID  IN  THE  WEST 

THE  House  was  prorogued  on  the  4th  of  May,  1910. 
Some  weeks  before  the  closing  of  the  House  it  was 
learned  that  Sir  Wilfrid  contemplated  making  a  tour  through 
Western  Canada,  and  preliminary  preparations  to  that  end 
were  being  made  before  the  House  rose  by  Mr.  Pardee,  who 
had  become  Chief  Whip  of  the  Party  the  year  before,  in 
conjunction  with  the  various  members  from  the  Western 
Provinces.  The  arrangements  made  were  that  Hon.  Mr. 
Graham,  as  Minister  of  Railways,  Mr.  Pardee,  Chief  Whip, 
and  Senator  Gibson,  who  had  been  a  former  Chief  Whip  of 
the  Party,  when  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  who 
was  an  old  personal  friend  of  Sir  Wilfrid,  should  go,  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  honored  me  by  asking  me  to  join  the  party. 

I  spent  two  or  three  very  busy  weeks  at  home  looking 
after  my  business  and  making  arrangements  in  regard  to  it. 
I  then  joined  the  party  at  Ottawa  and  the  departure  was 
made  from  there  on  the  7th  day  of  July.  The  trip  was  made 
on  a  special  train,  made  up  of  a  baggage  car,  two  cars  for 
newspapermen,  Mr.  Graham's  car  as  Minister  of  Railways, 
and  the  Prime  Minister's  car  at  the  rear  of  the  train.  Sena- 
tor Gibson  and  I,  with  Ernest  Lemaire,  Sir  Wilfrid's  secre- 
tary, were  in  Sir  Wilfrid's  car.  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Pardee 
and  their  secretaries  were  in  Mr.  Graham's  car.  Our  first 
stop  was  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  where  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Fort  William  on  Saturday  the  9th.  We  spent 
Sunday  in  the  twin  Cities  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and 
started  for  Winnipeg  on  Monday  morning.  As  everyone 
was  anxious  to  see  the  portion  of  the  Transcontinental,  as 
far  as  it  had  been  constructed,  we  went  north  to  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Transcontinental,  stopping  at  what  was  then 
known  as  Sioux  Lookout,  now  called  Graham,  where  we 
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spent  an  hour  or  so,  and  from  there  we  went  over  the  new 
line  to  Winnipeg.  The  road  was  then  in  very  good  condition 
and  it  was  most  interesting  to  see  the  far  north  country  which 
was  being  opened  up.  Thus  the  way  was  being  paved  for 
the  development  of  much  of  the  gold  and  silver  mining  that 
has  taken  place  in  that  part  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 

There  was  a  gathering  of  railroad  contractors,  engineers 
and  workmen  at  Sioux  Lookout  to  see  Sir  Wilfrid. 

Sir  Wilfrid  received  a  wonderful  reception  from  the  very 
start.  He  had  not  been  West  since  he  travelled  there  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  His  Majesty  George  V,  and 
that  was  of  course  a  non-political  occasion.  His  first  meet- 
ing at  Winnipeg  was  a  tremendous  gathering.  It  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Graham  and  Dr.  Pugsley,  who  had  been  West 
on  a  business  trip  and  was  returning,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  himself. 
Mr.  Norris  was  then  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
Local  Legislature  and,  with  the  various  representatives 
from  that  Province  in  the  Dominion,  the  party  visited  differ- 
ent centres  and  towns  in  Manitoba  between  the  12th  and 
18th  of  July,  holding  meetings  at  each  place  and  returning  to 
Winnipeg  at  night.  After  leaving  Winnipeg  Sir  Wilfrid, 
Mr.  Graham  and  myself  spoke  at  practically  every  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Pardee  spoke  frequently,  but  was  often  prevented 
through  his  being  busy  as  manager  of  the  tour. 

Entering  Saskatchewan  at  Yorkton  at  a  large  meeting 
on  the  20th  we  then  visited  Melville,  Saskatoon,  Humboldt, 
Melfort,  Prince  Albert,  and  finally  came  to  Regina  on  Aug- 
ust 1st,  where  we  spent  two  days.  Then  we  went  to  Wey- 
burn  on  the  3rd  and  to  Moose  Jaw  on  the  5th.  Returning 
from  Moose  Jaw  to  Regina  an  accident  happened.  Sitting 
in  the  rear  of  our  car  after  dinner  Sir  Wilfrid  was  talking  to 
Senator  Gibson  and  myself,  when  suddenly  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  head-on  collision  of  our  train  with  a  freight  train 
occurred.  The  effect  of  the  collision  was  to  throw  us  on  the 
floor  with  Sir  Wilfrid,  strange  to  say,  underneath,  he  pro- 
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bably  being  the  lightest  in  weight  of  the  trio.  For  a  moment 
everybody  was  stunned,  but  we  suffered  rio  injuries  and  im- 
mediately got  back  to  our  seats  and  learned  the  cause  of 
what  had  taken  place.  Fortunately  no  one  in  any  of  the 
cars  was  hurt,  and  as  we  had  with  us  the  superintendent  of 
the  C.P.R.,  on  which  road  we  were  travelling,  speedy  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  our 
train  being  taken  up  to  Moose  Jaw  for  necessary  repairs. 
It  was  simply  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  orders  were 
misread  by  the  engineer  of  the  other  train. 

On  arriving  at  Regina  it  had  been  arranged  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  was  to  go  to  Government  House  as  the  guest  of  Lieut- 
enant-Governor  Forget,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  accom- 
pany him.  It  had  been  arranged  that  I  was  to  go  to  my 
friend  Bill  Martin,  who  was  the  member  for  Regina,  but 
Senator  Gibson  could  not  be  found  at  the  last  moment,  so  I 
went  to  Government  House  with  "the  Chief."  This  afford- 
ed what  I  thought  would  be  an  opportunity  for  a  quiet  rest 
after  a  week's  continuous  travelling  and  speaking. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  was  told  that  Sir  Wilfrid  was 
not  well  and  not  wishing  to  disturb  him  too  early  I  was  not 
able  to  see  him  until  near  lunch  time,  when  he  found  that  he 
was  unable  to  go  to  lunch,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  quite  un- 
well. I  suggested  that  I  should  get  a  doctor  for  him,  but 
he  said  that  he  wished  that  the  whole  incident  of  his  illness 
be  kept  absolutely  secret,  as  it  would  only  disturb  every- 
body if  newspapermen  wired  East  of  his  being  "under  the 
weather." 

I  urged  him,  however,  that  he  should  see  a  doctor  and, 
ascertaining  that  the  Mounted  Police  barracks  were  not  far 
away,  I  told  him  that  there  would  be  sure  to  be  a  medical 
man  who  was  a  Government  servant  and  I  could  arrange 
for  him  to  come  and  would  impress  upon  him  the  absolute 
necessity  for  secrecy.  I  did  so  and  obtained  his  promise. 
He  came  to  see  the  Chief  and  we  arranged  with  him  that  he 
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should  get  what  medicines  were  required  and  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  fact  to  anyone.  He  was  a  very  charming  man 
and  carried  out  his  instructions  with  the  greatest  possible 
care.  He  was  able  to  obtain  a  prescription  for  Sir  Wilfrid 
which  enabled  him  to  be  about  the  next  morning.  He  rested 
however  the  whole  day  and  spoke  at  the  meeting  that  night, 
though  he  did  not  do  so  at  the  usual  length  at  which  he  spoke 
at  all  the  different  meetings  in  the  West.  This  was  the  only 
occasion  on  the  tour  that  Sir  Wilfrid  suffered  from  illness  or 
was  otherwise  than  in  the  very  best  of  form. 

We  spent  Sunday  at  Battleford,  Senator  Gibson  and  I 
going  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  morning,  and  the 
party  were  entertained  at  the  hospitable  home  of  Senator 
Prince. 

While  in  Saskatoon,  Sir  Wilfrid  and  I  were  guests  of 
Mr.  Cairns,  who  was  the  head  of  a  large  departmental  store 
and  had  a  charming  home  near  the  banks  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan. The  Roman  Catholic  people  of  Saskatoon  had  a  new 
church  in  course  of  erection  and  for  some  time  previous  to 
our  coming  there  had  been  wiring  to  Sir  Wilfrid,  urging  that 
he  should  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  church.  He  was  not 
anxious  to  take  on  any  additional  engagements  other  than 
those  that  had  been  arranged  for  him  by  Mr.  Pardee,  but 
after  consultation  with  the  friends  finally  agreed  to  do  so. 
The  local  gentleman  who  was  to  call  for  him  to  go  to  the  ser- 
vice took  ill  during  the  night,  and,  when  he  did  not  turn  up 
at  the  appointed  time,  the  Chief  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with 
him.  I  did  so,  and  was  with  him  all  through  the  service. 
It  was  an  exceedingly  hot  day  and  I  held  an  umbrella  to  keep 
off  the  heat  of  the  sun  while  Sir  Wilfrid  stood  bareheaded  in 
going  through  the  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone. 

On  reaching  Prince  Albert  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  come 
to  a  country  which  was  partially  wooded  and  to  the  tumbling 
waters  of  the  river  which  came  over  the  falls  near  that  little 
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city.  While  there  we  were  guests  at  dinner  of  Tom  Davis, 
afterwards  Senator  Davis  and  the  father  of  the  present  At- 
torney-General of  Saskatchewan. 

It  was  a  royal  progress  for  Sir  Wilfrid.  At  all  the  vil- 
lages and  towns,  where  he  was  not  scheduled  to  speak  large 
crowds  stood  at  the  stations  waiting  for  the  train.  We 
stopped  at  all  these  places  and  he  said  a  few  words  from  the 
rear  of  the  train  or  got  off,  and  the  people  crowded  around 
to  be  presented  to  him  and  to  shake  his  hand. 

Another  large  meeting  at  Edmonton,  followed  by  one  at 
Red  Deer  and  then  Calgary,  where  we  were  accompanied 
by  Hon.  Arthur  Sifton,  who  was  then  the  Premier  of  Alberta, 
with  stops  at  intervening  places,  marked  his  trip  through 
that  portion  of  Alberta.  While  at  Calgary,  where  we  spent 
two  days,  a  gathering  of  Maritime  Province  people,  pre- 
sided over  by  R.  B.  Bennett,  entertained  me  at  a  luncheon 
and  I  met  a  great  many  former  acquaintances  from  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  All  over  the  Prairie  Provinces  old  friends 
from  Pictou  County  and  Nova  Scotia  generally  came  to  the 
meetings  and  railway  stations  to  shake  hands  and  bring 
good  wishes.  We  rested  a  short  time  at  Banff,  in  the  C.P.R. 
hotel,  which  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture which  draws  so  many  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  situated  as  the  place  is  in  the  Rockies. 

We  were  joined  at  Banff  by  a  delegation  of  political 
friends  from  British  Columbia.  At  that  time  a  great  ques- 
tion in  that  Province  was  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese.  Sir 
Richard  McBride,  who  was  then  Premier  had  passed  legis- 
lation in  the  Provincial  Legislature  providing  for  their  ex- 
ciusion,  which  was  clearly  beyond  their  powers  and  these 
various  Acts  had  been  disallowed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment because  of  their  being  ultra  vires  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  treaty  which  existed  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  Japan,  an  alliance  which  remained  intact  until  after  the 
Great  War.  A  number  of  our  friends  from  British  Columbia 
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who  met  us  urged  upon  Sir  Wilfrid  that  he  should  modify 
his  attitude  upon  the  question,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was 
not  pleased  at  all  at  this  suggested  course. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  travel  through  the  Rockies 
as  we  did  on  this  splendid  summer  day  and  see  all  the  various 
places  of  interest  as  we  went  by.  The  addition  of  the  Bri- 
tish Columbia  gentlemen  gave  us  all  a  happy  change  for  the 
trip  from  Banff  to  Vancouver,  stopping  as  we  did  at  various 
points  of  interest  where  the  crowds  had  gathered  on  the  way 
down 

Sir  Wilfrid  remained  in  his  room  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  and  I  knew  that  he  was  preparing  his  speech  for  Van- 
couver. During  the  tour  I  discovered  that  he  never  wrote 
out  his  speeches,  but  thought  them  over,  and  made  notes  of 
his  argument  as  he  went  along,  yet  very  often  he  did  not  use 
any  of  these  notes  while  delivering  his  address.  He  could 
speak  extemporaneously  with  very  little  effort,  and  his  mind 
was  stored  with  accurate  knowledge  as  to  all  the  questions 
that  were  of  interest  at  the  time.  Through  the  Prairie 
Provinces  the  demand  for  lower  tariffs,  especially  upon  farm- 
ing implements,  was  heard  on  every  side,  as  well  as  the  sug- 
gestion by  local  speakers  of  the  importance  in  the  interests 
of  the  Western  country  of  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made 
by  the  men  and  women  of  the  different  European  nationali- 
ties who  had  been  brought  in  to  the  Western  country  since 
1896  and  how  they  were  adjusting  themselves  to  Canadian 
conditions  and  Canadian  ideals. 

A  great  crowd  awaited  Sir  Wilfred  on  his  arrival  at  Van- 
couver and  thronged  the  hotel  where  we  stayed,  and  the 
meeting  in  that  City  was  attended  by  an  enormous  number. 
He  grappled  with  the  Japanese  problem  in  his  address  in  a 
speech  of  great  force  and  eloquence,  and  boldly  justified  his 
position.  Indeed  I  think  it  was  the  finest  address  that  he 
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delivered  throughout  the  whole  tour  basing  his  views  upon 
the  highest  ground  of  the  Empire's  good  faith  and  its  treaties 
with  other  nations.  Hundreds  of  people  called  to  see  him 
during  the  two  days  that  we  were  there,  and  on  our  return 
from  Prince  Rupert.  The  City  was  looking  its  loveliest  in 
that  period  of  the  year.  We  went  by  boat  to  Victoria  and 
stayed  at  the  Empress  Hotel,  which  was  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture also  owned  by  the  C.P.R. 

Sir  Richard  McBride's  efforts  to  give  the  Dominion 
Premier  a  reception  worthy  of  him  were  wonderful.  The 
whole  arrangements  made  in  connection  with  the  reception 
in  Parliament  Building  could  not  have  been  equalled  in 
point  of  excellence  of  detail  and  in  the  warmth  of  the  recep- 
tion given  if  royalty  itself  had  been  there. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  what  is  known  as  Oak  Bay,  and 
an  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  meeting  was,  it 
was  presided  over  by  a  gentleman  introduced  as  Colonel 
Currie.  After  meeting  him  there  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  next  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Paris  in  1919  when  as 
General  Sir  Arthur  Currie  he  had  led  the  Canadians  vic- 
toriously through  the  Great  War  and  where  we  spent  an 
afternoon  together  recalling  the  various  incidents  of  the 
Western  trip  and  the  many  weird  things  that  had  happened 
to  the  world  since  the  happy  days  of  1910. 

While  in  Victoria,  in  addition  to  the  reception  given  by 
Sir  Richard  McBride,  Lieutenant-Governor  Patterson  gave 
a  large  luncheon  for  the  party  at  Government  House  and  a 
garden  party  in  the  afternoon.  Between  the  luncheon  and 
the  garden  party  Sir  Wilfrid,  Mr.  Graham  and  myself  visited 
by  invitation  the  Methodist  Conference  then  meeting  in 
Victoria,  and  after  that  I  took  Sir  Wilfrid  to  call  upon  Bishop 
Alexander  Macdonald,  who  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Victoria  but  a  son  of  Antigonish  County. 

From  Victoria  we  took  one  of  the  fine  steamers  that  ran 
on  the  western  coast  and  made  our  way  north  to  Prince 
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Rupert,  which  was  being  equipped  to  become  the  terminus 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  It  had  a  magnificent 
harbor  but  the  place  itself  was  in  its  very  inception,  and  the 
hills  beyond  the  settlement  at  the  water  side  constituted  a 
very  broken  country.  It  was  a  novelty  to  see  bridges  built 
over  defiles  in  order  to  enable  carriages  and  teams  to  get 
from  place  to  place.  A  meeting  was  held  there  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  Town,  and  it  was  a  most  quaint  and  in- 
teresting gathering.  The  Indians  of  northern  British  Col- 
umbia were  entirely  different  people  from  those  whom  we 
had  seen  on  the  plains,  and  in  appearance  and  otherwise 
looked  as  if  they  might  originally  have  drifted  across  from 
Japan.  A  great  many  of  them  had  gathered  there,  as  they 
gathered  wherever  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  West  to  see 
the  Great  Chieftain.  The  speeches  at  Prince  Rupert  were  of 
a  high  order,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  there  at  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  which  had 
been  Laurier's  conception  and  creation  added  double  in- 
terest to  the  gathering. 

The  next  day  we  ran  out  from  Prince  Rupert  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  along  the  riverside  for  about  two  hours 
and  renewed  our  acquaintance  with  Jack  Stewart,  of  the 
contracting  firm  of  Foley,  Welsh  and  Stewart,  who  were 
among  the  chief  contractors  at  that  end  of  the  road.  It 
was  he  who  distinguished  himself  in  charge  of  railway  trans- 
portation in  the  War  and  who  became  General  Jack  Stewart, 
as  he  is  known  by  his  many  friends.  Almost  everybody  who 
was  in  public  life  at  that  period  will  know  and  recall  him  as 
being  a  man  of  great  personality  and  a  lovable  character, 
who  was  always  held  in  warmest  and  kindliest  remembrance. 

Making  our  way  back  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Vancouver 
we  spent  two  days  there  before  heading  for  the  East  again, 
being  entertained  in  those  resting  days  privately  by  Sir 
Wilfrid's  friends,  and  among  the  interesting  occasions  was  a 
dinner  given  by  Sir  Hibbert  Tupper,  my  old  opponent,  to 
.Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  party  in  the  Vancouver  Club. 
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It  had  been  arranged  that  on  the  return  trip  we  should 
go  through  the  Arrowhead  Lakes  and  to  Nelson  and  the 
Okanagan  Valley,  and  through  what  was  known  as  the  min- 
ing part  of  the  Province  on  its  eastern  side.  We  had  a  mem- 
orable meeting  at  Vernon  in  the  Okanagan  Valley.  The 
Mayor  of  the  Town  entertained  us  at  a  garden  party  in  the 
afternoon,  where  one  would  almost  fancy  oneself  in  England 
as  so  many  English  people  had  transplanted  themselves 
there,  and  men  who  had  retired  from  both  the  Army  and 
Navy,  with  their  wives  attended  the  gathering.  Mr.  Hus- 
band was  the  name  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Town  and  he  and 
his  charming  wife  were  splendid  hosts.  Later  on  we  were 
all  pained  to  hear  of  his  death,  which  was  due  to  an  accident 
from  a  fall  from  a  horse. 

From  there  we  made  our  way  by  boat  to  Nelson.  Un- 
fortunately the  trip  through  the  Lakes  was  somewhat  marred 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  forest  fires  had  caused  great  vol- 
umes of  smoke  to  descend  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  boats 
sometimes  threaded  their  way  through  the  proper  passages. 
The  Nelson  meeting  was  a  memorable  one  and  the  Chief 
received  a  great  reception  there.  The  meeting  was  es- 
pecially notable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  met  for  the 
first  time  M.  A.  Macdonald,  a  clever  and  brilliant  young 
Liberal  lawyer  who  spoke  at  the  meeting  with  all  the  elo- 
quence and  effect  of  a  veteran.  He  afterwards  entered 
Provincial  politics  and  it  was  a  regret  to  all  of  us  that  after 
having  been  there  for  a  short  time  he  did  not  come  to  Ottawa, 
where  he  would  certainly  have  made  his  mark,  but  he  retired 
to  a  Judgeship  and  thus  cut  off  what  would  have  been  a  fine 
political  career. 

There  was  evidently  a  great  number  of  Scotchmen  at 
Nelson  and  a  piper  developed,  and  as  Senator  Gibson  and 
myself  were  good  Sotchmen  he  piped  us  down  to  the  steamer 
rather  late  at  night  after  some  of  our  confreres  had  gone  to- 
bed. 
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Senator  Gibson  was  a  Lowlander,  coming  from  Peter- 
head,  near  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  and  he  was  constantly 
on  the  look-out  while  we  were  travelling  for  Aberdonians  or 
folks  from  Peterhead.  He  was  overjoyed  one  day  when  he 
actually  found  a  man  who  came  from  Peterhead  and  whose 
speech,  like  the  Senator's,  was  clearly  Lowland. 

We  found  our  way  East  through  Fernie  and  Cranbrook, 
where  we  met  Dr.  King  and  his  good  wife.  We  were  after- 
wards colleagues  in  the  King  Government  and  he  is  now 
Senator  King.  Speaking  at  the  different  places  at  many 
towns,  Sir  Wilfrid  spoke  from  the  rear  of  the  train.  We  came 
eventually  to  Lethbridge,  where  we  met  the  present  Senator 
Buchanan,  then  known  as  Billy  Buchanan,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Lethbridge  Herald,  who  afterwards  won  this  riding 
for  the  Liberals  in  1911,  defeating  C.  A.  McGrath,  who  was 
afterwards  prominent  in  Civil  Service  circles  in  Ottawa. 
There  were  a  great  many  Nova  Scotians  in  Lethbridge,  in- 
cluding miners  from  Pictou  County  who  came  to  see  me, 
and  I  renewed  acquaintance  with  some  whom  I  had  known 
back  East  and  met  those  who  had  relatives  and  friends  still 
in  my  old  County  and  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Then  to  Medicine  Hat,  where  we  joined  once  more  the 
main  line  of  the  C.P.R.,  where  gas  and  oil  were  the  order 
of  the  day  and  where  we  viewed  with  interest  the  develop- 
ment that  was  going  on  in  these  natural  products.  We  came 
to  Winnipeg  on  September  4,  spent  a  day  there  and  finally 
reached  Ottawa  on  September  7. 

I  regarded  my  daily  and  constant  association  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  during  those  two  months  as  the  most  interesting 
experience  of  my  life.  One  learned  not  only  the  great 
strength  of  his  character  and  superb  abilities,  but  felt  the 
kindly  and  sincere  qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind  which  by 
their  charm  caught  and  held  the  thousands  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  who  believed  in  and  revered  him.  He  charmed 
men  and  women  of  all  nationalities  by  his  eloquence  and  his 
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keen  devotion  to  Canada  and  her  interests,  and  his  visit  to 
every  part  of  the  Western  Provinces  was  a  triumphal  pro- 
gress not  marred  by  any  untoward  incident  and  marked  with 
the  keenest  enthusiasm  for  the  greatest  of  all  our  Canadian 
public  men. 

Returning  to  Nova  Scotia  in  September,  I  received  an 
enthusiastic  reception  in  my  home  town  and  on  Monday 
evening,  the  14th  of  September,  the  Liberals  of  the  County 
held  a  great  demonstration  in  New  Glasgow,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Archibald  Mackenzie  of  River  John,  a 
veteran  and  much  respected  Liberal,  and  where  an  address 
was  presented  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals  of  the  County. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  gathering  which  appeared 
in  the  Pictou  Advocate  of  that  week: 

"The  reception  tendered  to  E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.  P., 
at  New  Glasgow  last  Monday  evening,  to  welcome  him  home 
from  his  transcontinental  tour  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  was 
a  memorable  meeting.  ' Never  in  the  history  of  Liberalism 
in  Pictou  County/  says  the  Halifax  Chronicle,  'did  the 
faithful  of  the  party  rally  in  such  numbers/  while  the  East- 
ern Chronicle  says,  Those  present  were  not  all  Liberals  by 
any  means  for  hundreds  of  Conservatives  laid  aside  their 
politics  for  the  evening  and  joined  with  the  Liberals  in  greet- 
ing Mr.  Macdonald/ 

"The  reception,  for  such  the  welcome  could  properly 
be  termed,  was  held  in  the  commodious  curlers'  rink,  which 
was  decorated  for  the  occasion  and  enlivened  with  stirring 
mottoes.  Over  the  stage  hung  a  banner,  'Welcome  Home 
Macdonald/  with  the  words  'East'  and  'West'  on  either  side. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  stage  was  a  large  oil  portrait  of  Mr. 
Macdonald  framed  in  wheat  grown  in  Pictou  County,  and 
beneath  it  the  words  'Pictou  County's  Number  One  Hard/ 
On  the  other  side  hung  a  portrait  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  with 
the  inscription  below,  'Canada's  Greatest  Asset.' 

"The  streets  of  the  town  were  thronged  during  the  early 
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evening,  and  at  eight  o'clock  when  the  procession  moved 
from  the  Vendome  Hotel  to  the  rink,  the  scene  was  one  long 
to  be  remembered.  The  band  of  the  78th  Highlanders 
led  the  procession  and  many  Liberal  worthies  accompanied 
Mr.  Macdonald  in  carriages.  The  street  was  lined  with  a 
cheering  mass  of  admirers  and  when  the  rink  was  reached  it 
was  found  that  the  building  was  far  inadequate  to  accom- 
modate many  who  pressed  to  enter.  Within  the  rink  the 
large  stage  had  been  reserved  for  ladies,  and  every  seat  was 
occupied,  while  the  auditorium  was  a  solid  sea  of  faces.  As 
Mr.  Macdonald  appeared  on  the  platform  he  was  given  a 
great  ovation  that  lasted  for  many  minutes." 

In  concluding  my  remarks  at  the  reception  I  said:  as 
reported  in  the  Advocate  "Let  me  say  to  you  just  one  or  two 
things  in  conclusion.  The  tour  of  Sir  Wilfrid  has  been 
spoken  of  by  a  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  and  in  the  ad- 
dress with  which  you  presented  me,  as  one  of  the  most  uni- 
que that  has  ever  taken  place  in  any  country.  I  cannot 
begin  to  describe  the  reception  the  Premier  received  in  every 
place  he  visited.  The  personal  conversations  enjoyed  with 
that  truly  great  man,  the  memories  and  association  of  his 
privileged  companionship,  shall  be  among  the  most  sacred 
memories  of  my  life  and  shall  be  treasured  as  having  given 
me  a  close  opportupity  to  learn  some  of  those  qualities  which 
mark  our  great  Premier  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  states- 
men. He  has  moved  in  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the 
throne  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his  Premiership,  and  no 
man  has  dared  to  assail  his  personal  integrity,  and  all  are 
proud  to  recognize  in  him  the  possession  of  those  qualities 
which  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Canada  on 
four  occasions.  The  tribute  paid  to  him  by  the  British 
Columbia  Premier  that  he  is  the  greatest  living  Canadian 
is  an  evidence  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  not  only 
by  his  friends  but  by  his  opponents.  In  days  to  come  our 
children  will  point  to  the  years  in  which  under  his  leadership 
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the  Liberal  Party  has  ruled  as  the  golden  age  of  Canada. 
I  am  proud  to  say  to  you  all  who  have  supported  me  so  loy- 
ally that  following  him  as  closely  as  I  have  done,  I  come  back 
home  convinced  that  the  interests  of  our  country  are  safe 
in  his  hands  and  that  any  man  may  well  be  proud  under  his 
leadership  to  be  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Canada." 
"I  am  quite  sure  my  friends  that  this  splendid  home 
coming  you  have  given  to  me  is  not  intended  merely  as  a 
reception  to  your  representative,  but  that  this  great  gather- 
ing desires  to  show  by  your  being  here  your  admiration  for 
and  confidence  in  our  revered  leader,  and  it  will  be  to  me  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  and  pride  to  convey  to  him,  the  ex- 
pression of  this  sentiment  and  the  assurance  that  the  Lib- 
erals of  Pictou  County  will  stand  by  him  whenever  he  seeks 
their  confidence  and  support." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  RECIPROCITY  ELECTION 

THE  death  of  King  Edward  VII  occurred  in  1910  and  his 
passing  called  forth,  when  Parliament  opened,  expres- 
sions of  loyalty  and  esteem  for  the  deceased  ruler  who  had 
occupied  the  throne  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  The 
accession  of  George  V  and  the  arrangements  for  his  corona- 
tion in  June  of  1911,  necessitating  the  attendance  of  Cana- 
dian representatives  at  the  coronation,  had  a  very  import- 
ant effect  upon  the  political  events  of  the  year. 

Earl  Grey,  who  had  been  a  great  success  as  Governor 
General,  had  his  term  extended  for  another  year  and  opened 
Parliament  on  the  17th  of  November,  1910  in  an  address 
which  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  almost  any  other  session 
contained  announcements  which  were  to  play  a  great  part 
in  the  political  events  of  the  future.  The  first  one  of  these 
was  as  follows:  "Negotiations  for  the  acquisition  from  the 
Admiralty  of  the  two  cruisers,  Niobe  and  Rainbow,  have 
been  carried  on  with  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
two  ships  have  now  arrived  and  are  stationed  in  Canadian 
waters,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  adopted  last  session  for 
the  creation  of  a  naval  service." 

The  other  related  to  the  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  was  a  rather 
long  statement  which  concluded  as  follows:  "While  no  con- 
clusions have  been  reached  and  no  formal  proposals  made, 
the  free  discussion  of  the  subject  that  has  taken  place  en- 
courages my  Government  to  hope  that  at  an  early  date, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  Canada's  interests,  an  arrangement 
may  be  made  which  will  admit  many  of  the  products  of  the 
Dominion  into  the  United  States  on  satisfactory  terms." 

An  election  had  taken  place  in  the  County  of  Drum- 
mond  and  Arthabaska  on  the  3rd  of  November  and  the  naval 
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question  was  the  great  issue  in  the  campaign,  which  had 
been  conducted  with  great  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. There  had  been  factional  disputes  in  the  riding,  which 
meant  that  the  party  was  not  united,  and  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  the  Nationalists,  as  they  called  themselves, 
to  attack  the  course  that  had  been  adopted  by  unanimous 
consent  of  both  parties  in  1909.  The  debate  on  the  Ad- 
dress, which  went  on  for  ten  days,  was  largely  taken  up  with 
the  story  of  the  doings  of  that  election.  Sir  Wilfrid  himself, 
referring  to  that  election,  said:  "It  was  not  won  by  His 
"Majesty's  loyal  Opposition,  and  were  it  not  for  certain  re- 
"cantations  which  have  been  made  by  the  victors  since  the 
"election  I  would  say  the  election  was  won  by  His  Majesty's 
"disloyal  Opposition.  That  election  was  won  by  appeals 
"so  desperate  that  when  the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  the 
"public  conscience  was  aroused  to  shame  and  indignation." 

Mr.  Monk  in  a  bitter  speech  endeavoring  to  defend  the 
attitude  of  the  extremists  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Ad- 
dress in  the  following  words:  "The  House  regrets  that  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  gives  no  indication  whatever  of  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  consult  the  people  on  its 
naval  policy  and  the  general  question  of  the  contribution 
of  Canada  to  Imperial  armaments." 

He  was  replied  to  by  Hon.  Mr.  Brodeur,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  contest  on  the  Government  side,  and  also  by  Dr. 
Beland,  who  gave  quotations  from  some  of  the  addresses 
that  were  delivered  by  the  Opposition  in  the  contest.  Thus 
for  instance  they  declared  that  Mr.  Blondin,  who  afterwards 
became  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  had  stated  on  the  30th  of 
October  in  an  address  as  follows:  "The  only  liberties  which 
"we  enjoyed  have  been  snatched.  England  has  not  con- 
"quered  Canada  for  love  or  to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ,  as 
"did  France,  but  to  establish  trading  posts  and  make  money. 
"She  has  sowed  the  world  with  hatred,  quarrels  and  wars. 
"We  have  had  enough  of  England  and  the  English/" 
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It  was  stated  too  that  one  of  those  orators  became  so 
impassioned  in  his  misrepresentations  of  the  Naval  Service 
Bill  that  he  fell  to  his  knees  on  the  platform  and  with  up- 
lifted hands  to  heaven  prayed  that  the  good  habitants  of 
Quebec  might  be  spared  from  the  terrible  fate  which  was 
awaiting  them  of  having  their  sons  snatched  from  their 
homes  by  conscription,  to  fight  the  battles  of  England  on 
the  sea. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  extreme  utterances  of  the 
so-called  Nationalists  against  everything  British  and  against 
anything  like  assistance  to  Britain  in  war  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  feelings  that  developed  afterwards  in  the  period  of 
the  Great  War. 

The  Opposition  candidate  was  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  among 
the  specious  arguments  that  were  made  on  his  behalf  was 
that  the  only  way  to  please  Laurier  was  to  vote  for  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, who  declared  that  he  would  vote  with  Laurier  for  every- 
thing except  naval  defence. 

To  indicate  the  peculiar  course  that  the  Opposition 
generally  were  now  taking  upon  the  matter  of  naval  defence, 
Mr.  Borden  later  on  proposed  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Monk's 
amendment,  which  showed  how  far  they  had  gone  from  the 
position  taken  on  the  resolution  which  passed  unanimously 
in  1909,  for  now  his  amendment  was  as  follows:  "We  beg 
to  assure  Your  Excellency  of  the  unalterable  attachment 
and  devotion  of  the  people  of  Canada  to  the  British  crown 
and  of  our  desire  and  intention  to  fulfil  all  just  responsibili- 
ties devolving  upon  this  country  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
Empire.  We  desire,  however,  to  express  our  regret  that 
Your  Excellency's  gracious  speech  gives  no  indication  what- 
ever of  Your  Excellency's  advisers  to  consult  the  people  on 
the  naval  policy  of  Canada." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  no  objections  to  the  general  pro- 
visions  of  the  Naval  Bill  had  been  introduced  the  year  before, 
and  in  carrying  out  the  enactments  of  this  Bill,  the  two 
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cruisers  referred  to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  were  ob- 
tained and  a  Naval  College  had  been  set  up  at  Halifax.  It 
was  now  suggested,  after  all  this,  by  the  Opposition  that  a 
plebiscite  should  be  taken,  apparently,  on  the  question  of 
naval  policy.  It  was  clear  that  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  catch  both  wings  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  the 
extremists  who  did  not  know  exactly  what  they  wanted 
except  that  something  extraordinary  should  be  done  in  re- 
gard to  naval  defence,  instead  of  moving  wisely  and  grad- 
ually towards  the  attainment  of  the  end,  and  on  the  other 
hand  those  with  exactly  opposite  views,  largely  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  whose  one  aim  and  object  was  to  pre- 
vent anything  like  any  assistance  upon  the  sea  for  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Monk  both  in  Drummond  and  Arthabaska,  as  he 
reiterated  in  the  House,  declared  that  conscription  must 
necessarily  follow  as  a  permanent  policy  if  the  naval  defence 
programme  continued.  It  was  clear  when  Mr.  Foster  came 
to  speak  that  he  was  disappointed  in  the  turn  of  affairs, 
because  as  he  was  reaching  his  peroration  he  said:  "Today 
we  are  in  confusion.  Today  we  are  in  a  humiliating  position. 
Today  we  no  longer  hold  up  our  heads  in  the  Empire." 

I  was  called  upon  to  reply  to  Mr.  Foster  and  did  so  at 
some  length.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  Sir  Wilfrid  sent 
me  over  a  note  which  contained  the  following  words:  "Tell 
him  that  my  answer  is  the  record  of  this  government  for  the 
last  fourteen  years."  Quite  by  accident  I  preserved  the  note 
and  still  have  it. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  amendments  of  Mr. 
Borden  and  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Foster  voted  for  the  Borden 
amendment,  which  was  defeated  by  56  majority,  but  he  did 
not  vote  at  all  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Monk,  although 
Mr.  Borden  voted  in  favor  of  it.  This  practically  closed 
the  discussion  so  far  as  the  House  was  concerned  for  that 
session  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  naval  policy. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  be  recalled  that  the  address 
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at  the  opening  of  the  House  was  moved  by  Mr.  H  B.  Mc- 
Givern,  better  known  by  Ms  contemporaries  as  "Hal"  Mc- 
Givern,  the  member  for  the  City  of  Ottawa,  who  afterwards 
became  a  member  of  the  Government  of  Mr.  King  after 
1921,  and  it  was  seconded,  speaking  in  French,  by  Mr.  Er- 
nest Lapointe,  now  the  distinguished  Minister  of  Justice 
in  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Lapointe  had  been  in  the  House 
since  1904  and  had  taken  practically  no  part  in  the  debates. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  hardly  knew  English  at  all  when  he 
came  to  Ottawa,  but  he  persevered  in  his  ambition  to  ac- 
quire it,  and  paid  due  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules 
and  all  the  various  proceedings,  so  that  in  a  very  few  years 
he  became  one  of  the  finest  debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  1925,  when  he  led  the  House  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  King, 
it  was  conceded  on  all  sides  that  he  did  so  with  rare  tact  and 
ability  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  addition  he  has  become  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  all  the  orators,  both  in  French  and  English,  in  the  country. 
His  course  in  moving  quietly  until  he  had  mastered  a1!  those 
conditions  which  are  essential  for  a  successful  Parliamentar- 
ian has  been  vindicated  by  the  splendid  success  which  has 
attended  his  later  career 

In  his  speech  on  the  Address  Sir  Wilfrid  referred  to  the 
position  of  the  negotiations  for  free  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  reminded  the  House  that  in  the  pre- 
vious session  Mr.  Fielding  had  communicated  the  fact  that 
a  request  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  suggesting  friendly 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  improving  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries;  and  the  further  fact  that 
on  the  26th  of  March  Mr.  Knox,  the  then  American  Secre- 
tary of  State,  had  written  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  sug- 
gesting that  there  should  be  a  consideration  of  the  read- 
justment of  trade  relations  upon  broad  and  more  liberal  lines 
than  those  which  then  existed  between  the  two  countries. 
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He  also  said  that  a  few  weeks  before  a  delegation  had  come 
from  Washington  to  Ottawa  and  an  exchange  of  views  had 
taken  place  between  them  and  the  Canadan  commissioners, 
Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson.  Very  little  further  re- 
ference was  made  to  the  reciprocity  matter  in  the  debate 
on  the  Address,  which  was  for  the  time  being  overshadowed 
by  the  discussion  on  the  naval  question. 

When  the  House  became  engaged  in  considering  the  re- 
ciprocity arrangement,  as  it  did  shortly  after  the  Christmas 
vacation,  Hon.  Mr.  Graham  as  Minister  of  Railways  was 
busily  engaged  in  settling  the  terms  of  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  Quebec  bridge.  This  bridge  had  long  been 
sought  for  by  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  as  there 
was  no  rail  connection  across  the  River  from  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  until  Montreal  was  reached,  and  it  was  re- 
garded as  most  important  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try that  the  rail  systems  on  the  south  of  the  St  Lawrence 
should  be  connected  with  those  on  the  northern  side  and  with 
the  City  of  Quebec.  This  involved  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
of  1800  feet  in  length,  which  was  greater  by  100  feet  than  the 
length  of  the  Forth  bridge  in  Scotland,  which  had  previously 
been  regarded  as  the  longest  bridge  in  the  world. 

Originally  a  company  known  as  the  Quebec  Bridge  and 
Railway  Company  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing this  bridge,  for  which  subsidies  were  voted  by 
different  Governments,  and  the  contract  had  been  let  by 
that  company  in  1899  for  the  construction  of  the  foundation 
to  the  Canadian  firm  of  William  Davis  and  Sons  and  to  the 
Phoenix  Bridge  Company  of  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  and  the  bridge  itself 
on  a  design  prepared  by  them.  The  masonry  was  duly  com- 
pleted by  the  contractors,  and  work  on  the  superstructure 
proceeded  well  until  August  29,  1907,  when  the  bridge  fell, 
with  a  loss  of  life  of  a  number  of  men  who  were  employed 
upon  its  construction. 
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Strange  to  say,  the  bridge  fell  down  on  the  very  day 
on  which  Mr.  Graham  had  been  sworn  in  as  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways in  the  Laurier  Government,  and  it  was  one  of  his  first 
duties  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  erection  of  the  bridge. 
A  Royal  Commission  had  been  appointed,  composed  of 
Professor  Galbraith,  J.  G.  Carey,  and  Henry  Holgate  as 
Chairman,  to  make  full  investigation  as  to  the  causes  sur- 
rounding the  calamity  and  to  investigate  as  far  as  possible 
the  design,  workmanship  and  material  entering  into  this 
huge  structure. 

In  1908  provision  was  made  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
taking  over  the  work  from  what  was  known  as  the  Quebec 
Bridge  Company  and  under  the  Act  a  Board  was  appointed 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge.  This 
Board  was  composed  of  Mr.  Vautelet,  Montreal;  Ralph 
Modjeski,  Chicago,  a  well  known  expert  in  bridge  engineer- 
ing, and  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,  chief  engineer  of  the  London 
(G.B.)  County  Council,  who  had  been  associated  as  a  young 
man  in  the  construction  of  the  great  Forth  bridge.  In  1909 
contractors  for  the  superstructure  were  asked  by  advertise- 
ment to  visit  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  at  Mont- 
real after  January  3,  1910,  where  information  could  be  had 
to  enable  them  to  prepare  bids  for  the  superstructure  of  the 
1758-foot  span  bridge,  88  feet  in  width.  The  contractors 
were  asked  to  submit  alternative  designs  to  those  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Board  appointed  by  the  Government. 

Later  on  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  resigned  from  the  Board, 
saying  that  the  situation  had  reached  such  a  point  that  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  be  in  Canada  frequently 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  arrange  to  be  there.  On  his  resigna- 
tion being  accepted  Mr.  Charles  E.  Macdonald,  a  former  re- 
sident of  the  County  of  Leeds,  Ontario,  and  for  years  a  pro- 
minent engineer  and  bridge  builder  in  the  United  States 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  On  October  26,  1910,  the  Board 
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reported  to  the  Minister  that  they  had  received  five  ten- 
ders for  the  construction  of  the  bridge:  One  from  the  British 
Empire  Bridge  Company;  one  from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company;  three  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company  of 
Canada,  with  three  separate  designs  of  their  own  develop- 
ment; one  from  a  German  bridge-building  company,  and  an- 
other from  the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company,  based  upon 
the  design  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Board's  engineers. 

Ultimately  the  two  members  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  and  Mr.  Modjeski,  reported,  recommending  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  tender  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company 
on  their  design  Number  B,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  was 
$11,957,500.  Their  figure  for  the  design  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Board  was  $14,867,170.  A  disagreement 
had  occurred  among  the  members  of  the  Board,  Mr  Vaude- 
let  thinking  that  the  Board's  design  should  be  accepted  and 
the  other  two  approving  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Company's  B 
design.  In  order  to  reach  an  agreement,  if  possible,  two  addi- 
tional members  were  appointed  to  the  Board,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Butler,  formerly  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hodge,  a  mining  engineer  from  New  York.  On 
February  22,  1910,  Mr.  Vaudelet  resigned  his  position.  His 
resignation  was  accepted  and  Mr.  Monsarrett,  formerly 
chief  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 

A  contract  was  finally  signed  on  April  4,  1911  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company  for  the  construction  of  this 
great  work.  The  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company  was  a  com- 
bination of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company  of  Montreal  and 
the  Canadian  Bridge  Company,  Limited,  of  Walkerville, 
Ontario,  and  they  combined  their  forces  under  Mr.  Phelps 
Johnston,  who  was  President  of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  G.  H.  Duggan,  then  chief  engineer  of  the  whole 
enterprise  and  afterwards  the  President  of  the  Dominion 
Bridge  Company.  The  two  Companies  worked  together  to 
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form  a  really  Canadian  combination  to  deal  with  this  great 
undertaking. 

While  the  Reciprocity  matter  was  being  debated,  repre- 
sentatives of  these  companies  were  in  Ottawa  pressing  upon 
the  Government  their  selection  as  the  contractors.  The  Bri- 
tish Empire  Bridge  Company,  who  were  the  lowest  tenderers 
by  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  were  especially 
active.  So  also  were  the  Americans  and  the  Germans,  and 
Mr.  Graham's  time,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  was  fully  taken 
up  with  the  problem  of  determining  how  this  matter  should 
be  settled  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company  entered  upon  the 
construction  of  this  great  enterprise  immediately  and  met 
with  an  accident  when  part  of  the  bridge,  after  being  con- 
structed, fell  down,  in  September,  1916,  but  they  were  able 
to  finally  complete  the  whole  bridge  on  September  17,  1917. 
The  first  train  passed  over  it  on  October  17  of  that  year,  and 
it  has  been  successfully  used  and  operated  upon  ever  since 
that  time. 

All  the  questions  relating  to  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  occupied  public  attention  to  a  great  degree  at  that 
time  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  in  Sep- 
tember of  1917  when  this  Canadian  Company  with  its  en- 
gineers and  employees  finally  completed  the  erection  of  the 
largest  bridge  in  the  world.  In  tendering,  each  tenderer  had 
to  deposit  the  sum  of  $500,000  as  security  with  his  tender, 
and  on  account  of  the  keenness  of  the  competition  the  great- 
est possible  care  was  exercised  by  the  Minister  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract.  The  contractors  were  required  to 
guarantee  the  satisfactory  erection  and  completion  of  the 
bridge.  A  cash  deposit  was  obtained  from  them  to  the 
amount  of  $1,297,500,  and  in  addition  both  the  Canadian 
and  Dominion  Bridge  Companies  became  joint  and  several 
guarantors  for  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  putting  their  en- 
tire assets  at  stake  for  that  purpose. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1910  there  was  held  in  Montreal  a 
Eucharistic  Congress,  and  a  large  attendance  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  their  prelates 
came  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  About  the  same  time 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  what  was  known  as  the 
ne  temere  decree,  which  was  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  relating  to  the  marriage  of  its  adherents.  During 
the  session  of  1910  numerous  questions  were  placed  upon 
the  order  paper  as  to  what  the  effect  of  this  decree  was  and 
the  Minister  of  Justice  replied  that  the  question  of  the  law 
relating  to  marriage  was  a  matter  entirely  within  the  Pro- 
vincial jurisdiction.  Mr.  Hughes,  afterwards  Sir  Sam,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  putting  of  these  questions,  and  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  election  appeals  to  religious  prejudice 
were  common  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  based  upon 
misrepresentations  as  to  the  effect  of  the  decree.  This  was 
done  more  by  way  of  innuendo  and  by  whispering  through- 
out the  country  than  it  was  by  any  direct  discussion  upon 
the  subject.  I  well  remember  in  that  election  of  being  told 
that  a  farmer  who  had  always  been  a  good  friend  was  going  to 
vote  against  me  on  account  of  the  ne  temere  decree.  I  went 
to  see  him  and  inquired  what  was  troubling  him  and  was  told 
that  he  understood  that  Laurier  had  passed  a  law  that  no 
one  could  ever  get  married  except  by  a  priest.  This  was  a 
sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  incident  was  utilized  for  poli- 
tical effect  throughout  the  country.  The  result  was,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  that  Mr.  Borden  when  he  came  in  had  some 
difficulty  in  repressing  some  of  his  enthusiastic  friends 
from  Ontario  who  had  played  the  game  along  certain  lines 
in  the  election  quite  differently  from  the  way  their  con- 
freres in  the  Province  of  Quebec  had  played  it. 

During  the  year  1910  a  company  with  whom  the  Nova 
Scotia  Government  had  made  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  railway  to  Guysboro  and  from  Dartmouth  to  Mus- 
quodoboit  failed  in  their  efforts  to  finance  the  proposition, 
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and,  after  conferences  with  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Sin- 
clair, it  was  decided  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
should  be  approached  with  a  view  to  interesting  that  com- 
pany in  the  proposal.  In  the  autumn  of  1910  I  saw  Sir 
Thomas  Shaughnessy  on  several  occasions  in  regard  to  the 
matter  and  found  that  he  was  willing  to  go  into  the  proposal. 
He  arranged  to  send  engineers  to  examine  the  project  and 
report  to  him  in  regard  to  it,  and  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1911,  he  wrote  me  the  following  letter: 

Dear    Macdonald: 

I  am  sending  you  this  afternoon  by  express  two 
maps  and  the  reports  of  Engineer  Killaly  who  was 
sent  down  to  examine  the  route  of  the  railway  pro- 
posal in  Nova  Scotia  which  has  been  discussed  be- 
tween you  and  myself  on  two  or  three  occasons. 
Will  you  kindly  show  them  to  Mr.  Fielding,  and 
after  you  are  through  with  them  return  them  to  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.    G.    SHAUGHNESSY 
E.  M.  MacDonald,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
House  of  Commons,  Ottawa. 

In  discussions  with  Sir  Thomas  it  was  recognized  that 
the  C.  P.  R.  would  of  necessity  have  to  make  use  of  the  In- 
tercolonial Railway  from  St.  John  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
operate  their  railroads  when  constructed.  Mr.  Fielding  was 
quite  agreeable  to  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  being  made, 
subject  to  discussions  between  Mr.  Graham  as  Minister  of 
Railways  and  the  C.P.R.  representatives.  I  so  advised  Sir 
Thomas  and  he  sent  me  the  following  letter: 

Canadian   Pacific   Railway   Company, 
Montreal, 

March  3,  1911. 
Dear  Macdonald: 

Thanks  for  your  letter  of  yesterday.  I  have 
had  a  chat  with  Mr.  McNichol  on  the  subject  and 
he  will  arrange  to  go  to  Ottawa  some  day  next 
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week  to  meet  Mr.  Fielding  and  yourself.  I  have 
said  to  him  that,  though  I  feel  confident  that 
these  lines  will  give  no  return  on  the  investment 
for  some  years,  I  would  be  inclined  to  favor  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  from  Dartmouth  to  Musquo- 
doboit,a  distance  of  about  70  miles,  and  an  extension 
from  Sunny  Brae  to  Guysboro,  a  distance  of  79 
miles,  provided  that  the  Dominion  Government 
will  grant  the  usual  subsidy,  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  Provincial  subsidy  of  $6,000  per  mile,  and 
provided  further  that  we  can  make  such  arrange- 
ments for  the  usure  of  the  Intercolonial  be- 
tween St.  John,  Halifax  and  Pictou  as  would 
appear  to  be  business-like  and  reasonable.  Of 
course  we  would  also  require  the  right  of  usure 
of  the  Intercolonial  between  Dartmouth  and  Hali- 
fax but  about  that  I  imagine  that  there  would  be 
little  difficulty. 

Yours   sincerely, 

T.    G.    SHAUGHNESSY. 
E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.P., 
Ottawa,   Canada. 

Unfortunately  Sir  Thomas  fell  ill  and  was  compelled  on 
the  advice  of  his  medical  men  to  go  to  the  Mediterranean 
almost  immediately  after  these  letters.  Mr.  McNichol, 
who  carried  on  the  negotiations  in  his  absence,  was  slow  to 
agree  to  anything  on  the  part  of  his  Company  of  a  binding 
nature,  and  when  Sir  Thomas  returned  from  his  trip  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Reciprocity  debate  was  such,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Government  going  to  the  country  being  under 
consideration,  that  the  negotiations  were  never  completed. 

In  the  supplementary  estimates  for  1911  were  found 
items  providing  for  the  construction  by  the  Government  of  a 
railroad  from  Sunny  Brae  to  Guysboro  and  from  Dartmouth 
to  Musquodoboit,  following  the  lines  as  laid  down  in  Sir 
Thomas  Shaughnessy's  letter.  Before  the  elections  in  1911, 
under  this  vote,  the  road  from  Eureka  to  Sunny  Brae  was 
purchased  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Company,  but  when 
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the  election  was  over  and  the  Conservative  Party  came  into 
power,  they  proceeded  to  complete  the  road  from  Dart- 
mouth to  Musquodoboit  but  wholly  failed  to  take  any  steps 
to  continue  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Sunny  Brae 
to  Guysboro.  Thus  the  long-looked-for  project  was  again 
postponed.  I  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  Nova  Scotia  if  the  C.P.R. 
could  have  become  interested  in  the  operation  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Intercolonial  and  in  the  development  of  the  indus- 
tries in  Pictou  County  and  of  the  natural  wealth  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  County  of  Guysboro. 

After  the  Christmas  vacation  the  House  resumed  on 
January  16,  1911.  On  January  26  Mr.  Fielding  moved  that 
the  House  go  into  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  the  result  of  the  communications  in  regard 
to  matters  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  speaking  at 
great  length  and  laying  upon  the  table  the  full  details  of  the 
tariff  agreement  that  had  been  made.  The  announcement 
of  the  Reciprocity  arrangement  and  the  surprising  terms 
which  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  for  Canada  in  regard  to  the 
free  admission  of  our  natural  products  of  every  kind  com- 
pletely captured  the  House  and  for  the  time  being  the  senti- 
ment in  the  country.  Outside  of  a  short  speech  by  Mr. 
Borden,  which  was  not  decisive  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
debate  was  adjourned  and  was  resumed  on  the  9th  day  of 
February,  when  Mr.  Monk,  who  was  beginning  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  leadership,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  motion 
that  the  House  should  go  into  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
as  follows:  "The  House  regrets  that  before  considering  on  its 
merits  and  in  its  details  the  arrangement  concluded  between 
the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  it  has  not  been  given  the  necessary  time  and  occasion  to 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Canada  in  that  regard 
and  to  study  more  carefully  the  effect  the  new  fiscal  regime 
may  have  upon  the  various  interests  thereby  affected/1 
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Mr.  Fielding  replied  to  him  in  a  short  address,  the  vote 
was  taken  immediately  and  the  motion  was  voted  down  by 
the  usual  party  majority.  Mr.  Borden  followed  but  that 
time  moved  no  amendment,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Pater- 
son.  The  debate  went  on  the  usual  course  until  February 
22,  when  Mr.  Monk  moved  another  amendment  which  in 
view  of  his  performances  in  the  by-election  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  naval  aid  generally  seemed  to  be  a  rather  peculiar 
one.  It  was  as  follows:  "But  before  resuming  the  discus- 
sion of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  with  a  view  to  dispel 
the  feeling  of  unrest  created  in  Canada  by  comments  made 
in  both  countries  as  to  the  political  consequences  of  the 
agreement,  the  House  wishes  to  affirm  emphatically  its  de- 
termination to  preserve  intact  the  bonds  which  unite  Can- 
ada to  the  British  Empire  and  the  full  liberty  of  Canada  to 
control  her  fiscal  and  internal  economy." 

In  this  debate  Mr.  Borden  said  that  he  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Monk  proposed  to  introduce  this  motion  until  after 
he  had  come  to  the  House  and  therefore  was  not  prepared 
to  speak  on  it.  Sir  Wilfrid  disappointed  the  Opposition,  say- 
ing: "Surely  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  motion.  It  affirms 
a  principle  which  everybody  is  persuaded  of  and  which 
no  one  needed  to  affirm,  and  I  shall  for  my  part  vote  for  the 
motion  and  I  hope  all  on  this  side  of  the  House  will  vote  for 
it  also." 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  that  day,  Mr.  Ames, 
who  had  not  been  heard  from  for  a  couple  of  years  practi- 
cally, had  evidently  prepared  himself  with  great  care  to 
speak  on  that  afternoon,  and  after  Mr.  Monk's  speech  he 
was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  McLean  of  South  York,  better 
known  as  "Billy"  McLean,  of  the  Toronto  World,  who 
spoke  very  frequently  on  all  matters  and,  while  nominally  a 
Conservative,  propounded  policies  often  times  that  his  party 
were  not  in  sympathy  with.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he 
started  to  out-Monk  Monk  and  drifted  into  extreme  talk 
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upon  the  Reciprocity  proposal,  which  caused  Mr.  Ames  to 
rise  to  a  point  of  order  and  to  claim  that  Mr.  McLean  was 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  which  were  not  in- 
volved, he  said,  in  the  motion  of  Mr.  Monk. 

Following  Sir  Wilfrid's  lead  the  House  adopted  the  mo- 
tion and  Mr.  Ames  eventually  was  permitted  to  get  under 
way,  when  he  spoke  at  very  great  length. 

Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  Reciprocity 
proposal  great  interests  were  mustered  together  to  oppose  it. 
The  unfortunate  speeches  of  Champ  Clark  and  certain  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Taft,  which  indicated  very  little  knowledge  of 
Canadian  conditions,  were  made  use  of  most  effectually, 
and  important  manufacturing  interests,  as  distinguished 
from  the  natural  producers,  banded  together  to  attack  the 
proposal.  On  February  23  there  was  read  to  the  House  a 
statement  signed  by  eighteen  prominent  Liberals  in  the  City 
of  Toronto,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  opposed  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  with  the  United  States  upon  ten  differ- 
ent reasons  which  were  set  out  in  the  statement.  Then  on 
February  28  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  spoke  and  announced  his 
opposition  to  the  measure.  Some  days  before  his  speech  I 
had  a  conversation  with  him,  in  which  he  intimated  to  me 
what  his  views  were  and  urged  me  to  join  with  him  in  his 
attitude.  I  ventured  to  say  to  him  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand how  he  could  justify  taking  that  position;  that  his 
change  was  a  little  too  sudden;  that  ever  since  I  had  been  in 
Parliament  he  and  his  associates  from  the  West  had  been  ar- 
guing for  and  looking  for  the  very  things  which  the  agree- 
ment aimed  to  bring  about,  and  I  couldn't  very  well  under- 
stand such  a  sudden  and  complete  change  of  attitude.  We 
agreed  that  the  difference  in  our  views  would  not  affect  our 
personal  relations. 

He  afterwards  went  on  the  stump  all  over  the  country 
against  it,  and  on  meeting  him  in  Ottawa  after  the  election 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  been  down  in  the  Maritimes  but 
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that  he  had  not  come  to  speak  against  me.  I  said  to  him, 
"Well,  I  suppose  you  know  very  well  that  if  you  had  come  I 
would  have  gone  on  the  platform  and  demanded  half  the 
time,"  and  he  said,  "Yes,  I  knew  you  would." 

This  course  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sifton  is  attempted  to  be 
explained  and  justified  by  Mr.  Dafoe  in  his  biography  of 
Sir  Clifford.  He  has  given  credit  for  managing  the  cam- 
paign in  opposition  and  for  organizing  the  revolt  of  the  eigh- 
teen well  known  Toronto  men  who  signed  the  statement  op- 
posing the  proposals. 

From  that  time  on  until  the  House  adjourned  on  May 
19  to  enable  Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  Ministers  to  attend  the  Cor- 
onation, the  Opposition  by  every  species  of  Parliamentary 
obstruction  attacked  the  measure  and  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent its  enactment.  The  arguments  used  were,  strange  to 
say:  that  the  country  was  prosperous  under  Liberal  rule  and 
the  true  policy  was  to  "let  well  enough  alone;"  then  "No 
truck  or  trade  with  the  Yankees"  and  the  absolute  necessity 
for  trading  East  and  West  instead  of  North  and  South 
while  heated  appeals  to  loyalty  and  suggestions  that  the  Bri- 
tish connection  would  be  imperilled  by  our  selling  a  greater 
quantity  of  natural  products  to  the  people  to  the  South  were 
the  shibboleths  that  resounded  all  over  the  country. 

On  returning  from  Great  Britain  Sir  Wilfrid  met  the 
House  on  the  18th  of  July  and  the  debate  continued  until 
suddenly,  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  Parliament  was  dissolved 
and  a  General  Election  was  announced  to  be  held  on  Sep- 
tember 16. 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  Ministers  from  Eng- 
land Sir  Frederick  Borden  came  to  me  and  stated  that  Lord 
Strathcona  was  going  to  resign  his  position  as  High  Com- 
missioner, that  Sir  Wilfrid  proposed  to  appoint  him  in  his 
place,  and  that  I  was  to  be  asked  to  enter  the  Government 
as  Minister  of  Militia  in  his  stead.  Sir  Wilfrid  also  spoke 
to  me  and  said  that  the  only  question  was  as  to  whether 
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Lord  Strathcona  would  resign  immediately  or  not;  he  had 
so  frequently  spoken  of  resigning,  and  had  never  done  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  tell  whether  he  actually  would  send 
him  the  resignation  before  the  campaign  began.  Sir  Fred- 
erick was  so  absolutely  confident  that  the  resignation  would 
come  immediately  that  he  urged  me  to  remain  in  Ottawa  so 
that  I  could  be  sworn  in  without  delay  and  would  not  have 
to  return  to  Ottawa  for  that  purpose. 

I  remained  for  three  or  four  days,  but  the  Capital  was 
absolutely  deserted,  and  I  arranged  to  have  my  convention 
called  for  the  16th  of  August  and  urged  Sir  Frederick  not  to 
depend  upon  any  action  being  then  taken,  and  that  he  should 
return  to  his  County  so  as  to  make  sure  that  he  would  be  re- 
elected.  He  however  postponed  his  return  and  gave  him- 
self altogether  too  short  a  time  for  his  campaign,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  election  by  Mr.  A.  deW. 
Foster  by  151  votes. 

The  campaign  was  a  very  keen  one.  The  arrangement 
involved  the  free  entry  of  fish  into  the  United  States  and  was 
a  boon  that  the  fishing  people  of  our  Province  had  long  been 
looking  for.  So  far  as  the  English-speaking  Provinces  were 
concerned  the  naval  question  played  but  a  small  part  in  the 
contest.  My  opponent  was  Mr.  A.  C.  Bell,  who  when  a 
member  of  the  House  had  made  speeches  in  favor  of  Reci- 
procity, and  personally  I  did  not  have  very  much  difficulty 
in  securing  my  election. 

We  had  a  memorable  joint  meeting  in  Pictou  on  Nomina- 
tion Day.  Returning  late  at  night  from  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  County,  I  found  on  going  down  town  the  next  day 
that  a  handbill  was  posted  which  contained  correspondence 
that  had  passed  between  the  secretaries  of  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  committees,  and  stating  that  I  was  afraid  to 
meet  Mr.  Bell.  It  appeared  there  had  been  a  question  raised 
as  to  who  was  to  begin  and  who  was  to  close  the  meeting, 
our  people  insisting  that  this  was  my  right  on  account  of 
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being  the  Government  supporter,  while  the  Conservatives 
insisted  upon  the  contrary  that  Mr.  Bell  should  have  this 
right.  Personally  I  regarded  this  dispute  as  of  absolutely 
no  consequence  whatever  and  as  not  making  any  difference 
to  me  as  to  when  I  spoke,  so  I  instructed  my  friends  to  can- 
cel the  notice  of  our  meeting  and  that  I  would  attend  the 
other  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  curling  rink. 

I  purposely  delayed  my  entrance  until  Mr.  Bell  was 
speaking  and  dilating  upon  the  fact  that  I  was  afraid  to  meet 
him.  When  I  went  on  the  platform  he  and  his  friends  were 
considerably  nonplussed,  for  they  thought  that  I  was  there 
to  argue  about  who  should  speak  first  and  last.  I  told  them 
that  it  did  not  make  the  slightest  difference  to  me.  If  they 
wanted  to  speak  first  and  last  they  could  go  on  and  do  so, 
but  I  would  expect  part  of  the  time  as  had  always  been  usual 
in  joint  meetings  in  the  County.  Mr.  Bell  was  evidently 
discomfited  and,  though  a  very  good  speaker,  he  did  not 
make  as  good  an  appearance  as  I  had  seen  him  on  other 
occasions.  I  followed  him  and  spoke  for  an  hour,  receiving 
a  fine  reception  from  my  friends.  I  saw  in  the  audience, 
strange  to  say,  the  face  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  had 
been  the  Democratic  Presidential  candidate  in  the  United 
States  in  1896  and  in  1900,  and  whose  presence  there  I  refer 
to  elsewhere.  There  was  considerable  party  feeling  dis- 
played at  the  meeting  and  when  Mr.  Bell  started  to  reply 
to  me  there  was  great  cheering  from  the  Liberals  in  the  aud- 
ience, who  proceeded  to  move  out,  and  the  result  was  his 
reply  was  not  a  success.  The  effect  of  this  meeting  was  felt 
all  through  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 

Sir  Wilfrid  and  Mr.  Fielding  spoke  in  New  Glasgow  and 
were  at  my  home  for  lunch  the  next  day,  preparatory  to  tak- 
ing the  boat  for  Charlottetown.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
having  a  private  chat  with  Sir  Wilfrid,  when  he  told  me  that 
the  wild  campaign  in  Quebec  was  having  its  effect  and  inti- 
mated that  it  was  just  as  well  to  prepare  for  defeat.  He  said : 
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"If  we  go  out  we  shall  have  had  a  fine  record  and  will  go 
out  upon  two  big  issues  in  which  we  are  absolutely  right  and 
in  which  our  course  will  ultimately  be  vindicated. " 

The  result  of  the  election  is  of  course  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. Nova  Scotia,  which  in  1908  had  elected  twelve  Lib- 
erals and  six  Conservatives,  split  equally,  there  being  nine 
Liberals  and  nine  Conservatives  returned.  Mr.  Fielding 
was  defeated  in  Queens-Shelburne,  as  well  as  Sir  Frederick 
Borden  in  Kings.  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Hon.  A.  K.  Mac- 
lean were  elected  from  Halifax.  The  amazing  results  in  the 
fishing  Counties  of  the  Province,  where  Lunenburg,  Shel- 
burne  and  Queens  voted  against  Reciprocity,  show  that 
sometimes  large  issues  and  their  importance  in  the  constitu- 
ency are  overrated.  In  Quebec  the  Nationalists'  campaign 
had  its  effect,  and  the  Liberal  majority  of  forty-two  of  1908 
was  cut  down  to  eight  in  1911. 

When  one  speaks  of  Reciprocity  having  defeated  Laur- 
ier  in  1911  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  result  in  Que- 
bec of  the  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice  and  race  and  anti- 
British  cries  that  brought  this  change  was  a  very  large  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  result  of  the  elections  in  that  year. 

In  the  month  of  August  a  manifesto  from  the  Conserva- 
tive headquarters  was  circulated,  particularly  in  Quebec, 
which  attacked  the  naval  policy,  declaring  that  "Laurier's 
naval  plans  were  costly,  inefficient  and  likely  to  result  in 
time  of  war  in  sacrifice  of  many  lives,"  which  together  with 
the  other  agitation  current  in  that  Province  enabled  twenty- 
eight  so-called  Nationalists  to  be  elected  there  with  Conser- 
vative support.  Only  a  short  time  ago  in  a  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Reciprocity  arrangement  which  Mr.  King 
laid  before  Parliament  in  1936,  Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand  said: 
"It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  the 
Laurier  Government  was  defeated  not  on  account  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States  but  because  of 
the  campaign  led  by  Bourassa,  Monk  and  others  on  the 
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Canadian  navy  question."  Dr.  Skelton  has  summarized 
the  situation  upon  the  matter  of  naval  policy  very  well  in 
his  "Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,"  where  he  says: 
"In  1908  Imperial  questions  had  no  place  in  the  platform 
of  either  political  party  in  Canada.  In  1909  the  two  parties 
joined  in  adopting  a  common  Canadian  policy  on  the  most 
important  problem  of  Imperial  defence  the  country  had  yet 
planned.  In  1910  the  brief  harmony  ended  and  British 
Imperialist  and  French  Nationalists  combined  in  the  en- 
deavor to  wreck  the  Canadian  solution." 

These  are  the  results  by  Provinces  of  the  1911  election: 
Ontario,  72  Conservatives,  13  Liberals;  Quebec,  28  Con- 
servatives, 36  Liberals;  Nova  Scotia,  9  Conservatives,  9 
Liberals;  New  Brunswick,  5  Conservatives,  8  Liberals; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  2  Conservatives,  2  Liberals;  Mani- 
toba, 8  Conservatives,  2  Liberals;  Saskatchewan,  1  Conser- 
vative, 9  Liberals;  Alberta,  1  Conservative,  6  Liberals;  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  7  Conservatives;  Yukon,  1  Conservative; 
total,  134  Conservatives,  86  Liberals. 

Hon.  Sidney  Fisher,  for  a  long  time  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Hon.  George  Graham,  Hon.  Mackenzie  King,  Hon. 
William  Paterson  and  Hon.  William  Templeman  in  British 
Columbia  were  Ministers  who  were  defeated  in  the  election, 
as  well  as  Sir  Frederick  Borden  and  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding. 
Outside  of  Ontario  the  Liberals  had  a  majority  both  in  seats 
and  in  the  popular  vote,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  wild  appeals 
to  prejudice  in  Quebec  and  the  campaign  against  the  naval 
policy,  and  had  Quebec  stood  where  it  did  in  1908  the  ad- 
verse vote  in  Ontario  would  have  been  balanced. 

One  of  the  interesting  results  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec was  that  Drummond  and  Arthabaska,  which  in  1910 
had  returned  a  Nationalist,  rejoined  its  old  allegiance,  and 
Mr.  Brouillard  was  elected  as  a  Liberal  supporting  Sir  Wilfrid. 

Sir  Wilfrid  submitted  the  resignation  of  his  Govern- 
ment to  the  Governor-General,  Earl  Grey,  on  October  6. 
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The  Governor-General  thereupon  sent  for  Mr.  Borden,  who 
accepted  the  invitation  to  form  a  Government,  but  asked 
for  a  few  days  in  which  to  complete  the  necessary  negotia- 
tions. He  had  been  busily  engaged  since  the  night  of  the 
election  endeavoring  to  lick  into  some  kind  of  shape  the 
peculiar  elements  which  working  together  had  succeeded 
in  the  campagin.  There  was  an  attempt  to  shelve  Mr. 
Foster,  as  appears  in  his  biography,  where  it  is  revealed  from 
a  diary  which  began  on  September  22,  that  he  thought  at 
one  period  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  taken  into  the  Gov- 
ernment at  all.  George  Taylor,  who  had  been  the  Conser- 
vative Whip,  on  the  26th  suggested  that  he  should  accept 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  with 
$10,000  as  salary.  This  he  declined.  On  the  28th  Mr. 
Robert  Rogers  intimated  to  him  that  he  could  have  a  port- 
folio, but  not  that  of  Finance  Minister  or  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, with  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  On  the  30th  Mr.  Borden 
sent  for  him  and,  to  use  Mr.  Foster's  own  words,  "he  skated 
all  around  and  finally  suggested  Secretary  of  State."  Mr. 
Foster  promptly  told  him  he  would  not  consider  it;  he  wanted 
his  old  position  of  Minister  of  Finance.  On  October  4  he 
says:  "More  wire-pulling.  Borden  seems  helpless  on  the 
surf."  On  the  5th  he  was  called  by  Mr.  Borden  and  offered 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  he  wanted  to  know  why  Finance 
Minister  was  not  given  him.  The  answer  was,  "reasons  of 
high  politics."  On  October  10  he  notes,  "The  unseemly 
squabble  has  ended.  Some  weak  links  in  the  chain.  Sworn 
in  at  11  a.  m." 

The  task  of  Cabinet-making  is  generally  understood  to 
be  a  rather  arduous  one  and  Mr.  Borden  had  a  difficult 
problem  on  his  hands.  Thus  he  took  in  W.  T.  White,  after- 
wards Sir  Thomas  White,  one  of  the  eighteen  Toronto  Lib- 
erals who  had  declared  against  Reciprocity;  Mr.  Monk, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  leader  from  Quebec;  Frank  Coch- 
rane  was  taken  in  from  the  Ontario  Legislature  and  made 
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Minister  of  Railways;  Mr.  Doherty,  a  retired  Judge,  became 
Minister  of  Justice;  L.  P.  Pelletier,  a  Nationalist  from 
Quebec,  Postmaster- General;  Mr.  J.  D.  Hazen,  the  Premier 
of  New  Brunswick,  was  taken  in  and  the  services  and  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  0.  S.  Crockett,  member  for  York,  New  Bruns- 
wick, who  is  now  Mr.  Justice  Crockett  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  were  disregarded.  As  Mr.  Foster  said, 
there  were  some  very  weak  links  in  the  chain.  Mr.  White 
had  not  been  a  candidate.  George  Taylor,  who  had  been 
party  Whip  for  years,  was  placed  in  the  Senate  and  Mr. 
White  became  the  member  for  Leeds.  A  constituency  was 
found  for  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  Dr.  Daniel,  who  later  went  to 
the  Senate,  vacated  his  seat  in  St.  John  City  and  Mr. 
Hazen  was  elected  there.  Sam  Hughes  became  Minister 
of  Militia  and  Defence,  Martin  Burrill,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Dr.  Reid,  Minister  of  Customs. 

It  was  said  that  an  old  Conservative  member  who  did 
not  occupy  a  front  seat  complained  that  he  had  to  be  in- 
troduced to  a  good  many  of  the  new  Ministers,  that  he  had 
never  met  them  before  and  some  of  them  he  had  not  heard 
tell  of. 

The  House  of  Commons  met  on  the  15th  of  November 
and,  on  Mr.  Borden  proposing  the  selection  of  Dr.  Sproule 
as  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  was  in  great  good 
humor,  suggested  that  Mr.  Borden  would  have  done  well  to 
have  followed  the  British  precedent  and  moved  to  the  chair 
Mr.  Marcil,  the  member  for  Bonaventure,  who  had  filled 
it  so  gracefully  and  well  during  the  past  session.  He  could 
not  resist  chaffing  Dr.  Sproule,  who  was  then  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Orange  Order,  over  his  being  selected  for  the 
place,  stating  as  follows:  "I  am  surprised,  and  still  more 
"surprised  must  everybody  else  be,  that  the  selection  has 
"received  the  endorsement  of  my  honorable  friend  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Monk)  and  the  Nationalist 
"representative  in  this  Government.  If  my  honorable 
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"friend  from  East  Grey  (Dr.  Sproule)  were  to  read  as  I 
"read  the  Nationalist  press,  he  would  know  what  a  bad  man 
"he  is.  He  would  know  that,  according  to  the  Nationalist 
"press  and  Nationalist  orators  also,  he  is  so  bad  that  it  is  a 
"crime  for  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party  or  any  party,  es- 
pecially the  Nationalist  party,  to  vote  with  him  on  any 
"division.  He  would  have  learned  that  in  1905  there  was  a 
"conspiracy  between  him  and  me,  when  autonomy  was 
"being  accorded  to  Albert  and  Saskatchewan,  to  deprive 
"the  Catholic  population  of  their  schools  and  the  French 
"settlers  of  their  language.  All  this  and  much  more  was 
"written  and  spoken  during  the  last  campaign,  and  yet  on 
"this  day,  this  very  day,  the  first  of  the  session,  my  honorable 
"friend  is  the  chosen  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
"House  of  the  Nationalist  party.  In  this  they  give  us  the 
"measure  of  what  we  are  to  believe  of  their  denunciations, 
"and  they  show  how  easily  they  can  shed  their  principles, 
"if  what  they  speak  and  write  can  be  dignified  with  the  name 
"of  principles." 

Dr.  Sproule  was  duly  elected.  An  interesting  fact  was 
that  Mr.  Lancaster  from  St.  Catharines  on  the  very  opening 
day  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Marriage  Act,  which  was  a  product  of  so  much  questioning 
in  the  House  and  talk  in  the  country  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  Dominion  or  the  Provinces  to  enact 
laws  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  of  which  more  will  be  heard 
later  on. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  had  arrived  in  Canada  after 
the  Elections  and  his  first  public  duty  was  to  open  the  House 
and  read  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  His  arrival  furnished 
the  occasion  for  all  those  who  spoke  on  the  Address  to  wel- 
come him  in  happy  language.  Sir  Wilfrid  with  his  usual 
grace  spoke  in  part  as  follows:  "Already  it  is  evident  that  His 
Royal  Highness  will  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the 
same  zeal,  the  same  enthusiasm,  the  same  care  that  was  ever 
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displayed  by  his  predecessors.  In  addition  he  brings  to  the 
dignity  of  the  office  the  glamor  of  his  high  rank  in  the  Bri- 
tish Empire,  and  as  to  his  gracious  consort,  though  scarcely 
a  month  in  this  Dominion,  she  has  already  won  all  Canadian 
hearts  by  the  simplicity  of  her  manner,  the  dignity  of  her 
bearing  and  the  kindliness  of  her  disposition.  From  her  we 
"have  learned  that  dignity  and  simplicity  of  manner  and 
"kindliness  of  disposition,  appreciable  in  every  walk  of  life, 
"have  a  double  charm  when  found  in  the  most  exalted 
station. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Bennett  had  entered  Federal  politics  for  the 
first  time  in  the  election  of  September  21  and  was  called 
upon  to  move  the  Address  in  reply  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  which  he  did  at  some  length  and  speaking  with  his 
usual  fluency  and  ability.  The  seconder  of  the  Address 
was  Mr.  Albert  Sevigny,  who  had  been  elected  for  the  County 
of  Dorchester,  Quebec,  and  who  of  course  spoke  in  French. 
Mr.  Sevigny  shortly  after  became  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
was  Speaker  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  old  House 
of  Commons,  and  later  on,  in  1917,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Government.  He  is  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Quebec. 

Sir  Wilfrid  in  speaking  in  the  debate  on  the  Address 
was  in  splendid  form,  evidently  affected  in  no  way  by  the 
result  of  the  Election,  which  he  had  taken  philosophically. 
He  dealt  with  the  issues  in  the  campaign  and  spoke  with 
great  vigor.  Some  quotations  from  his  address  are  in- 
teresting. Referring  to  a  telegram  which  had  been  sent  by 
Joseph  Chamberlain  following  the  election  campaign  he 
said:  "I  see  men  sitting  on  the  treasury  benches  opposite — 
"one,  two,  three,  perhaps  four — upon  whom  the  blessing  of 
"Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  would  produce  the  same  contor- 
tions as  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water  upon  the  head  of  Satan. 
"They  cannot  have  come  together  without  something  extra- 
'  'ordinary  having  taken  place.  This  Government,  like 
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another  Joseph,  wears  a  coat  of  many  colors.  The  other 
Joseph  was  betrayed  by  his  brethren  and  sold  into  bond- 
age. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  with  a  full  sense  of 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  my  words,  the  honorable 
gentlemen  now  on  the  treasury  benches  cannot  have  come 
together  without  some  of  their  brethren  having  been  be- 
trayed, without  some  of  the  electors  either  in  Ontario  or 
"Quebec  having  been  sold  and  badly  sold." 

Referring  to  the  peculiar  conduct  of  Mr.  Monk  he  said: 
"Last  year  my  honorable  friend  seceded  altogether  from  the 
"ranks  of  his  party,  broke  with  his  party  and  refused  any 
"longer  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  He  shook  the  dust 
"off  his  feet  at  the  door  of  the  caucus  room  and  would  not 
"enter  the  caucus  room.  He  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Nation- 
"alists  who  held  Laurier  in  abomination  and  Borden  in 
"execration." 

He  quoted  from  Hansard  of  the  previous  session  where 
on  page  127  Mr.  Monk  had  said:  "Certainly  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Borden  was  condemned  at  these  meetings.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  at  these  meetings  wherever  they  were  held, 
condemning  the  attitude  of  the  Government  and  condemning 
the  attitude  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  stand  by 
that  resolution  and  I  adhere  to  it."  And  Sir  Wilfrid  quoted 
from  these  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  at  all  those 
meetings  the  following  phrase:  "We  would  likewise  censure 
the  attitude  of  Mr.  Borden  and  of  the  Opposition  for  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  in  no  way  less  nefarious." 

He  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address  which  set  out 
that  representation  to  the  Governor-General  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  March  31,  1909,  in  regard  to  the  naval  policy, 
and  recited  what  had  been  done  in  pursuance  of  that,  and 
quoted  as  follows:  "We  respectfully  submit  to  Your  Royal 
"Highness  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  constitutional 
"government  that  the  advisers  to  the  Crown  shall  be  heart- 
ily in  accord  on  all  important  questions  of  public  policy 
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"and  that  the  inclusion  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  pre- 
"sent  Cabinet  of  persons  holding  diametrically  opposed 
"views  on  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Dom- 
inion and  the  Empire  is  contrary  to  the  well  understood 
"principles  of  responsible  government  and  should  not  re- 
"ceive  the  approval  of  the  House/' 

The  discussion  on  the  Address  developed  into  a  full 
dress  debate  which  lasted  until  November  29  and  in  which  a 
large  number  of  speakers  on  both  sides  took  part.  Sir  Wil- 
frid was  in  rare  form  and  at  the  caucus  of  the  party  which 
was  held  immediately  he  made  the  suggestion  that  he  was 
prepared  to  retire,  but  the  sense  of  the  party  was  so  evident 
that  he  enjoyed  not  only  their  confidence  but  their  personal 
devotion  to  a  tremendous  degree  that  he  declared  he  would 
be  proud  to  lead  the  party  again  and  his  motto  would  be  to 
fight  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Borden  did  not  seem  to  be  in  very  good  humor  in 
replying  to  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  had  scored  with  his  attack  on  the 
coalition  Government,  and  was  replied  to  by  Hugh  Guthrie, 
who  made  what  I  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  speeches 
he  delivered  in  the  House.  In  addition  to  reviewing  the  re- 
cord of  Mr.  Monk  and  his  Nationalist  associates  he  dealt 
with  the  selection  of  Mr.  White  and  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  had  entered  the  Cabinet  with  the  consent  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Trade  and  Commerce,  inquired  whether  anybody  be- 
lieved he  entered  it  with  the  consent  of  the  Borden  Club 
or  the  Albany  Club  of  Toronto  or  any  of  the  other  Conser- 
vative clubs  of  Toronto,  or  that  he  was  the  free  choice  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  declared  he  was  the  "choice  of  the  trusts 
and  the  corporations,  and  he  sits  in  his  place  today  with  a 
record  of  never  having  given  more  than  one  Conservative 
vote  in  his  life  and  of  having  been  only  last  spring  a  pro- 
nounced Liberal." 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  assumed  a  new  role 
and  was  a  changed  man  from  what  he  had  been  for  the  pre- 
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vious  seven  years.  He  spoke  in  a  mild  and  gentle  way  and, 
referring  to  Mr.  Guthrie's  speech,  he  said,  "I  thank  my  hon- 
orable friend  for  all  the  balm  he  has  poured  upon  my  wounds, 
but  won't  he  give  me  once  in  a  while  the  opportunity  to  tend 
them  for  myself,  and  I  assure  him  that  I  will  tend  them  all 
and  come  out  sound  and  sane  at  the  end."  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  defend  Mr.  Monk's  position  or  his  being  taken  into 
the  Cabinet,  in  view  of  his  past  record. 

Then  followed  Mr.  Carvell,  who  was  vigorous  and  ag- 
gressive, as  he  always  was,  and  the  Conservative  Whip 
brought  forward  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Aikens,  member  for  Brandon. 
Mr.  Aikens  came  to  the  House  with  great  prestige.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  largest  legal  firm  in  Winnipeg  and  had  a  dis- 
tinct reputation  at  the  Bar.  It  is  no  unkindness  to  say  that 
he  never  seemed  to  have  caught  the  atmosphere  of  the 
House,  and  certainly  he  was  not  a  House  of  Commons  man. 
This  fact  was  conceded  by  everyone  and,  as  I  had  been 
assigned  to  follow  him,  I  set  out  to  take  notes  on  his  address 
in  order  to  be  able  to  reply,  and  found  that  when  he  sat  down 
I  had  practically  nothing  noted  with  which  to  deal.  For  a 
man  of  his  prestige  his  speech  was  a  most  peculiar  one. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  quoted  the  old  phrase,  "The  flag  that 
braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and  the  breeze,"  and  a 
piece  of  poetry  as  follows: 

"The  sun  of  our  West  is  shining, 

And  now  by  its  light  we  see 

A  country  fit  for  great  power, 

A  land  of  one  mind  and  free. 

And  do  ye  think  that  we, 

Who  have  toiled  through  the  snow  and 

the   night, 
Have  prepared  that  repast  for  thee?" 

It  was  difficult  to  see  the  aptness  of  this  quotation,  and, 
while  there  was  nothing  unpleasant  or  unkind  in  any  way  in 
his  address,  it  simply  seemed  as  if  he  had  not  realized  what 
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the  Commons  expected  of  him.  His  reference  to  Mr.  Monk's 
position,  for  instance,  was  most  peculiar.  This  is  what  he 
said:  "I  look  at  my  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Monk)  and  ask 
"him  if  he  is  a  Canadian,  as  I  am  a  Canadian,  and  he  will 
"answer  yes.  I  ask  him  if  he  would  devote  the  best  hours 
"of  his  life  to  Canada,  as  I  am  prepared  to  do,  and  receive 
"a  similar  reply,  so  that  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  are 
"one,  one  at  least  in  this  great  thing,  that  we  are  Canadians 
"who  admire  and  love  and  are  prepared  to  live  for  our  own 
"country.  Then  I  can  say  to  him,  as  was  said  by  one  cele- 
brated of  old,  'If  thy  heart  is  to  my  heart  as  my  heart  is 
"to  thy  heart,  then  give  me  thy  hand." 

Exclamations  of  this  type  Mr.  Aikens  seemed  to  revel 
in,  and  while  he  was  a  most  agreeable  man  personally,  it  is 
no  unkindness  to  speak  of  him  as  I  am  doing,  from  the  stand- 
point of  one's  judgment  as  a  Parliamentarian.  It  must  not 
be  understood  that  I  did  not  regard  Mr.  Aikens  as  an  able 
man  in  other  respects,  because  in  another  arena  he  obtained 
distinction,  and  in  1914,  just  before  the  War,  he  initiated 
the  Canadian  Bar  Association  at  a  dinner  which  he  gave  to 
members  of  the  Bar  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  leaders 
of  the  Bar  from  the  surrounding  Cities,  which  was  honored 
by  the  presence  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  and  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Ex- 
chequer Court  and  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Aikens, 
who  was  afterwards  Sir  James  Aikens,  was  elected  as  its 
President.  His  services  in  the  organization  of  the  Bar 
Association  were  most  valuable.  He  presided  over  it  dur- 
ing the  somewhat  difficult  years  of  the  War,  steered  it  to  a 
successful  and  permanent  basis,  and  made  a  substantial 
bequest  to  provide  for  its  proper  organization  and  continu- 
ance. The  Bar  Association  has  grown  to  be  a  recognized 
institution  in  Candian  legal  life,  and  its  meetings  today  are 
attended  by  representative  men  from  every  Province  of  the 
Dominion. 
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Notable  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Pugsley,  Mr. 
Hazen  and  Dr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Monk  himself,  who  was  re- 
plied to  vigorously  and  eloquently  by  Rudolphe  Lemieux. 

Two  new  men  made  their  debut  in  that  debate.  H.  H. 
Stevens  had  come  to  the  House  from  Vancouver  for  the  first 
time  in  that  election  and  he  won  prominence  and  some  dis- 
tinction in  after  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Meighen's 
Cabinet  and  in  the  last  election  campaign,  as  a  result  of  fail- 
ing to  agree  with  Mr.  Bennett,  he  was  the  leader  of  what  he 
called  the  Reconstruction  Party,  with  the  singular  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  one  of  the  party  to  be  returned  to  the 
present  House. 

Another  man  of  great  promise,  Mr.  George  Boivin, 
spoke  in  the  debate  for  the  first  time.  He  was  only  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  represented  the  County  of  Shefford  and 
spoke  English  as  fluently  as  his  native  French.  He  made  an 
admirable  first  address  and  caught  the  ear  of  the  House. 
It  marked  him  for  future  distinction,  which  he  won.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  King  after  1921. 
His  untimely  death  which  occurred  in  1925  robbed  the 
country  of  the  services  of  a  really  able  man. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  ended  on  November  29. 
Sir  Wilfrid's  amendment  had  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
44.  Immediately  on  the  Address  passing  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter moved  that  Mr.  Blondin,  member  for  Champlain,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Nationalist  members 
in  1910-11  in  Quebec,  should  be  made  Deputy  Speaker.  Mr. 
Pardee,  who  was  the  Chief  Whip  of  the  Liberal  Party,  pro- 
tested against  his  selection  and  discussed  his  record.  This 
of  course  was  of  no  avail  and  he  became  the  Deputy  Speaker 
for  that  term. 

There  were  five  members  of  the  new  Government  who 
had  never  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  before,  although, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  White,  they  all  had  had  previous 
experience  in  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  Provinces- 
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Mr.  White  was  unquestionably  an  able  man,  and  rarely  has 
anyone  with  a  lack  of  Parliamentary  experience  displayed- 
such  confidence  and  ease  in  performing  his  duties  and  dis- 
cussing public  questions  as  he  did  during  the  time  he  sat  in 
Parliament.  So  also  was  Mr.  Pelletier,  a  lawyer  of  ability 
and  experience  who  spoke  English  with  great  facility,  and 
with  whom  Rodolphe  Lemieux  was  continually  locking 
horns.  Mr.  Hazen  was  a  graceful  speaker,  and  as  Premier 
of  New  Brunswick  had  had  Parliamentary  experience  which 
made  him  at  ease  on  the  floors  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Rogers  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  Parliamentary 
speaker.  He  was  a  most  genial  man  and  very  hospitable, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  shrewd  politician, 
but  he  always  spoke  in  a  sing-song  voice  and  never  seemed 
to  be  able  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  House  or  to  hold  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Cochrane  was  an  even  worse  speaker  and  it  was 
always  a  matter  of  wonderment  as  to  why  he  should  have 
been  selected.  It  was  later  on  in  this  Parliamentary  term 
that  his  evident  inability  to  grapple  with  and  present  to  the 
House  the  propositions  which  the  Government  favored  in 
connection  with  the  assistance  to  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  gave  Mr.  Meighen  an  opportunity  for  displaying 
to  the  House  and  the  country  his  unquestioned  ability. 

Taken  as  a  whole  it  was  a  strange  combination  that  Mr. 
Borden  had  got  together  to  make  his  Cabinet.  It  was  said 
at  the  time  that  he  had  left  to  Mr.  Monk  the  selection  of  the 
Quebec  members,  and  the  country  was  wondering  whether 
the  Nationalist  tiger  would  swallow  the  Conservative  lamb 
or  a  Conservative  tiger  would  masticate  a  Nationalist  lamb. 
The  wild  talk  of  the  Nationalists  during  the  1911  campaign 
against  the  Naval  Bill  and  Britain  generally  sowed  the  seeds 
for  the  attitude  of  the  same  elements  in  Quebec  against  par- 
ticipation in  the  Great  War  which  was  to  come  only  three 
years  later. 

After  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  over  the  House 
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turned  to  the  ordinary  business  questions,  and  the  usual 
adjournment  for  Christmas  took  place,  the  House  adjourn- 
ing on  December  7  until  January  10.  There  was  some 
question  as  to  the  shortness  of  the  adjournment,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  provide  for  a  longer  period.  Members 
were  beginning  to  find  it  was  an  inconvenient  thing  for  the 
House  to  begin  its  proceedings  before  Christmas  and  for 
the  members  to  have  to  move  all  their  belongings  back  home 
and  then  to  come  back  after  the  New  Year.  The  result  was 
that  after  1912  Parliament  reverted  to  the  old  custom  of  not 
beginning  its  proceedings  until  early  in  the  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  I  had  given  notice  of  a 
resolution  asking  that  a  committee  of  the  House  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  old  age  pensions  and 
I  found  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Burnham,  who  was  the  member  for 
West  Peterborough,  had  a  similar  motion  on  the  order  paper. 
I  conferred  with  him  and,  as  a  result  I  suggested  that  as 
being  a  Government  supporter,  he  should  go  on,  and  move 
his  resolution,  and  I  would  abandon  mine  and  second  his. 
This  was  done  and  on  the  17th  of  January  the  House  de- 
bated the  question  of  old  age  pensions  and  considered  Mr. 
Burnham's  resolution,  which  in  terms  proposed  that  a  select 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  make  an  inquiry  into  an 
old  age  pension  system  for  Canada.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion along  the  lines  as  to  whether  the  system  of  govern- 
ment annuities  ought  not  to  be  extended  in  order  to  meet  the 
conditions  that  were  created  by  those  who  might  become  old 
age  pensioners,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Carroll  from  Cape  Breton, 
who  is  now  Mr.  Justice  Carroll  and  had  come  to  Ottawa 
for  the  first  time  at  the  preceding  election,  spoke  very  ably 
in  support  of  the  old  age  pension  idea. 

Mr.  Carroll  became  one  of  the  prominent  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  represented  Cape  Breton  for  a 
long  period.  His  appointment  to  the  Bench  was  a  well- 
merited  recognition  of  his  capacity,  and  the  distinction  that 
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he  has  won  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  has  well  justified 
his  selection  for  that  important  position. 

The  motion  was  adopted  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
but  it  must  be  conceded  that  not  much  headway  was  made  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  It  was  left  until  after  the  War,  and 
until  Mr.  King's  Government  in  1927  passed  the  present  old 
age  pension  law  which  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  old 
people  of  the  country. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  ne  temere  decree 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  an  important  element  in  the  pre- 
ceding election.  Evidence  of  this  fact  had  been  given  in  the 
debate  on  the  Address  by  Mr.  Burnham  of  Peterborough. 
While  he  was  speaking  Mr.  Maclean  of  Halifax,  in  that  bland 
manner  which  in  those  days  was  so  thoroughly  characteris- 
tic of  him,  asked,  "If  the  honorable  gentleman  will  permit  me 
to  ask  a  question,  would  he  say  whether  in  his  judgment  the 
ne  temere  decree  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  and  if  so  what  proportion  did  it  play  in  the 
issues  of  the  campaign?"  Mr.  Burnham  said  it  certainly 
played  an  important  part,  and  when  Mr.  Lancaster  on  the 
22nd  of  January  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  which 
has  been  already  referred  to,  the  discussion  on  the  debate 
which  followed  showed  how  great  a  factor  it  had  been  in  the 
elections  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  indeed  in  a  great 
many  other  parts  also. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  ne  temere  decree  was  a  decree 
which  affected,  of  course,  only  the  adherents  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  was  promulgated  in  1908,  and  whatever 
effect  it  might  have  it  was  well  known  that  constitutionally 
it  would  only  be  of  any  consequence  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  It  was  attempted  to  be  shown,  however,  that  the 
decree  would  affect  people  of  all  denominations  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  object  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  Bill 
was  to  enact  Dominion  legislation  which  would  have  effect 
.all  over  Canada.  Sir  Allen  Aylesworth  as  Minister  of  Jus- 
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tice  in  the  1910  session  had  stated  that  the  solemnization  of 
marriage  was  under  the  British  North  America  Act  entirely 
a  matter  of  Provincial  jurisdiction  and  that  the  Dominion 
Parliament  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's Bill  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  this  opinion 
was  not  correct  and  one  of  the  most  heated  debates  that  I 
have  ever  heard  in  Parliament  on  what  might  be  called  a  non- 
political  question  occurred  over  this  Bill. 

The  Prime  Minister  made  a  very  clever  speech  in  which 
he  declared  that  this  marriage  question  attempted  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Bill  was  entirely  a  matter  of  Provincial 
jurisdiction.  He  agreed  entirely  with  the  statement  of  Sir 
Allen  Aylesworth,  moved  that  the  debate  on  the  Bill  be  ad- 
journed, and  stated  that  notwithstanding  this  opinion  the 
question  would  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  definite  Court  ruling 
on  the  matter. 

There  was  evidently  a  great  difficulty  to  be  surmounted 
and  considerable  feeling  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Government  party  on  this  subject.  Mr.  White,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  made  a  long  speech  on  the  subject  and  rea- 
soned as  to  the  law,  in  order  to  convince  the  House  that  the 
Dominion  Parliament  had  no  power  in  the  matter,  but  that 
was  not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  MacLean  of 
the  Toronto  World  and  some  others  who  had  very  strong 
views  upon  the  matter.  Sir  Wilfrid  declared  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  question  about  the  law,  that  the  power  to  leg- 
islate was  vested  solely  in  the  Provincial  Governments,  and 
opposed  the  Government's  method  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion. Speaking  late  in  the  debate  I  said:  "The  leader  of  the 
"Government  and  his  whole  following  have  retreated  and 
"taken  cover  behind  Sir  Allen  Aylesworth.  They  had  not 
"the  pluck  he  had  shown  to  stand  by  their  opinions.  The 
"Minister  of  the  Interior  (Mr.  Rogers)  with  a  fine  Italian 
"hand  performed  some  magic  feats  of  which  the  House  does 
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"not  yet  know  the  details,  but  perhaps  they  will  be  disclosed 
"in  due  time,  which  has  caused  a  change  to  come  over  some 
"honorable  gentlemen  opposite  who  were  very  violent  early 
"in  the  day." 

The  vote  was  taken  at  2  a.  m.  and  disclosed  a  majority 
of  26  for  the  Prime  Minister's  motion,  a  number  of  the  Lan- 
caster adherents  having  voted  against  the  motion.  Eight 
years  afterwards,  speaking  to  Mr.  Rogers  in  Montreal  when 
he  was  out  of  the  House,  he  told  me  that  the  Government 
was  on  the  verge  of  being  defeated  upon  this  question,  and 
that  the  surmise  as  to  his  having  been  able  to  placate  the 
warring  elements  was  correct.  He  claimed  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  him  and  Sir  Rodolphe  Forget  the  Borden  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  defeated  on  that  subject  at  that  time. 

The  Budget  was  brought  down  on  the  13th  of  March, 
Mr.  White  making  a  most  interesting  address  in  so  doing. 
He  congratulated  the  House  and  the  country  upon  "the 
abundant  prosperity  which  under  Providence  this  great 
Dominion  continues  to  enjoy  in  ever-increasing  measure." 
This  statement,  emphasizing  as  it  did  the  happy  conditions 
which  had  existed  under  the  Laurier  Government,  indicated 
a  complete  change  from  the  old  Conservative  attitude. 
Now  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  wanted  to  leave  well 
enough  alone.  He  had  no  tariff  changes  to  propose.  The 
debate  lasted  only  two  days.  Mr.  A.  K.  Maclean  was  the 
financial  critic  for  the  Opposition  and  made  a  very  able  re- 
view of  the  whole  financial  situation  of  the  country,  point- 
ing out  the  interesting  fact  that  in  the  fifteen  years  of  Liberal 
rule  there  had  been  a  surplus  in  each  and  every  year  of  the 
Administration,  that  the  total  surpluses  aggregated  nearly 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  urged  that  the  situa- 
tion was  one  which  warranted  the  Government  in  reducing 
the  taxation  in  the  country.  However,  their  policy  for  the 
time  being  was  to  "stand  pat"  and  do  nothing  so  far  as 
tariff  was  concerned. 
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Mr.  Rogers'  influence  with  the  Government  was  such 
that  he  was  able  to  obtain  from  his  colleagues  in  the  first  ses- 
sion legislation  for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Manitoba  and  to  obtain  very  generous  financial 
provisions  in  addition  to  the  territory  that  was  added.  The 
debate  on  these  terms  occupied  a  good  number  of  days. 
In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  the  Prime  Minister 
made  the  following  statement,  which  justifies  the  claim  that 
is  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  additional  territory  to 
extend  their  borders,  and  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote. 
It  is  found  on  page  4269  of  the  third  volume  of  Hansard  for 
1912  and  was  spoken  on  March  4th: 

"Having  in  regard  these  considerations  our  policy  and 
our  proposal  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  put  Manitoba  upon  the 
same  just  and  fair  basis  as  that  which  has  already  been 
granted  to  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  then  to  take  up, 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  the  question  of  the  terms  upon 
which  the  natural  resources  of  all  three  Prairie  Provinces 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  administration  of  these  Provinces. 
And  I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  in  speak- 
ing upon  the  resolutions  in  that  regard,  that  when  we  had 
come  to  consider  that  proposal  I  think  it  will  be  just  and 
necessary  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, whose  boundaries  cannot  be  enlarged  by  reason  of 
their  natural  situation,  to  call  them  into  our  councils,  give 
to  them  a  just  voice  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  these  lands 
shall  be  handed  over,  and  establish  with  regard  to  what  com- 
pensation, if  any,  should  be  given  to  the  three  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces by  reason  of  the  transfer  of  these  lands  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan." 

It  may  be  observed  that  though  twenty-four  years 
have  elapsed  the  "compensation  that  should  be  given  to  the 
three  Maritime  Provinces  by  reason  of  the  transfer  of  these 
lands  to  the  Governments  of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
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chewan"  has  not  yet  been  arranged  for,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  justice  and  equity  consideration  should  yet  be  given 
to  this  fact,  and  to  the  unquestioned  undertaking  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  that  day. 

Dr.  Pugsley  moved  an  amendment  in  committee  deal- 
ing with  this  question,  and  his  discussion  of  the  situation 
and  the  debate  on  that  amendment  should  be  well  studied 
by  the  public  men  of  today. 

On  December  7  the  Speaker  announced  that  Mr.  Lowe, 
the  member  for  South  Renfrew,  had  resigned  his  seat,  and 
that  he  had  issued  a  writ  to  fill  the  vacancy.  It  was  well 
understood  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  giving  up  his  seat  in  order 
to  enable  Hon.  George  P.  Graham  to  come  back  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Graham  had  been  born  in  Eganville  in  that  County  and 
his  presence  in  the  House  was  much  desired  by  all  his  old 
confreres  and  especially  by  Sir  Wilfrid.  The  election  took 
place  on  February  22  and  it  was  an  old-time  winter  cam- 
paign. Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  participated 
in  it,  and  the  County  was  overrun  with  meetings  nightly 
until  every  part  of  the  constituency  was  covered.  Mr. 
Graham's  opponent  was  Dr.  Maloney.  The  contest  waxed 
very  intense,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Graham  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  223,  took  his  seat  in  the  House,  and  was 
honored  by  Sir  Wilfrid  making  him  his  desk-mate.  His 
election  at  the  time  caused  a  profound  interest  throughout 
the  whole  country  and  indicated  that  the  Liberal  Party 
was  vigorous  and  strong  and  once  more  was  prepared  at  any 
time  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  people. 

There  was  a  vote  proposed  in  the  estimate  of  $1,660,000 
for  naval  services,  including  purchase  and  maintenance  of 
ships,  the  maintenance  of  dockyards  at  Esquimault  and 
Halifax,  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  train- 
ing school.  This  caused  a  very  long  debate,  marked  by  an 
interesting  encounter  between  Mr.  Pelletier  and  Mr.  Lem- 
ieux.  One  of  the  Nationalists  from  Quebec,  shortly  before 
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the  proposed  supply  being  considered,  had  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Government,  "Does  the  Government  intend  to 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  Naval  Act?"  and  the  answer  that 
was  given  was  "  Yes,"  but  no  Bill  to  that  effect  was  presented 
at  this  session,  which  came  to  a  close  on  the  1st  day  of  April. 

During  this  session  Sir  Sam  Hughes  succeeded  in  get- 
ting passed  a  vote  which  provided  for  a  gratuity  of  $100  to 
be  given  to  all  those  who  had  participated  in  the  defence  of 
the  country  during  the  time  of  the  Fenian  Raid.  The  pro- 
posal was  a  rather  novel  one,  and  the  result  was  the  circula- 
tion of  a  large  amount  of  money  among  the  older  people 
throughout  the  whole  country.  It  was  rather  amusing  to 
find  some  of  those  who  came  forward  and  claimed  to  have 
participated  in  one  way  or  other  in  defending  Canada  during 
that  period  of  so  long  ago. 

Early  in  the  session  Sir  Wilfrid  organized  a  group  of 
ex-Ministers  and  others  who  were  on  the  front  benches  to 
form  a  Cabinet  for  consultation,  and  every  measure  that 
came  up  was  considered  and  discussed  at  regular  meetings 
of  this  gathering  with  exactly  the  same  method  as  would  be 
followed  in  the  proceedings  of  a  regular  administration.  His 
habit  in  dealing  with  meetings  of  this  group  was  to  state  the 
proposition  to  be  considered  and  ask  the  opinion  of  each  in- 
dividual as  to  what  he  considered  the  wisest  course  to  take. 
He  never  indicated  what  his  own  view  was  until  everyone 
had  expressed  his  idea,  and  it  was  one  of  the  interesting  ex- 
periences to  see  how,  when  perhaps  the  real  point  and  pith 
of  the  subject  had  been  overlooked,  he  had  the  faculty  with 
an  unerring  instinct  of  putting  his  finger  on  the  very  crux 
of  the  question  and  suggesting  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
His  long  experience  and  his  natural  wisdom  were  so  evident 
that  more  than  ever  he  won  the  admiration  of  his  associates 
and  the  devotion  of  his  followers. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  NAVAL  BILL  DEBATE 

HORTLY  after  the  House  rose  the  Prime  Minister,  ac- 
companied  by  Messrs.  Hazen,  Doherty  and  Pelletier, 
went  to  England  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the 
Government  of  the  day  there  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  naval  question.  Mr.  Asquith  was  Prime  Min- 
ister and  the  erratic  and  brilliant  Winston  Churchill  was  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  having  come  to  that  position 
in  1911  from  that  of  Home  Secretary.  Mr.  Churchill's  po- 
litical course  had  been  and  still  is  a  most  dramatic  one.  The 
son  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  was  an  aggressive 
Conservative  leader  in  his  time,  he  left  the  Conservative 
Party  and  became  identified  with  the  Liberal  Party  for  a 
long  period;  then  gradually  found  his  way  back  to  where  he 
started,  and  was  associated  with  Mr.  Baldwin's  Government, 
but  he  was  one  of  its  chief  opponents  in  the  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Bill  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  which  had  been  prepared  with  a  great  deal 
of  care.  More  recently  he  was  passed  over  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
as  a  Cabinet  selection,  and  again  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  years  before  1911  Mr. 
Churchill  had  visited  Canada  and  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  by  his  speeches.  He  was  the  type  of  man  who 
could  be  expected  to  fall  in  with  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Bor- 
den  and  his  associates,  whose  circuitous  course  in  regard  to 
naval  matters  left  them  in  such  a  position  that,  if  they  were 
going  to  do  anything  about  it,  all  they  could  do  would  be  to 
propose  a  contribution  in  money  to  the  British  Government. 
This  policy  Mr.  Borden  had  denounced  in  1909,  and  as  late 
as  1911  he  had  proposed  himself,  and  had  supported  Mr. 
Monk  in  his  resolutions,  that  there  should  be  a  plebiscite 
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before  any  step  should  be  advanced  by  Canada  in  regard  to 
naval  defence  of  the  Empire.  Before  Parliament  opened  it 
was  well  understood  that  that  would  be  the  course  which 
he  would  adopt. 

The  result  was  that  on  October  18,  1912,  Mr.  Monk 
retired  from  the  Cabinet,  and  in  doing  so  addressed  the 
Prime  Minister  as  follows:  quoting  from  Hansard  "I  regret 
to  find  that  I  cannot  concur  in  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the 
Cabinet  yesterday  to  place  on  behalf  of  Canada  an  emergency 
contribution  of  $35,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Government  for  naval  purposes,  with  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment but  without  giving  the  Canadian  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  approval  of  this  important  step 
before  it  is  taken.  Such  a  concurrence  would  be  at  variance 
with  my  pledges,  and  the  course  proposed  is  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  justify  my  insisting  it  goes  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  constitutional  act  of  1867.  Holding  this  view,  as  a 
member  of  your  Cabinet  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  place  my  resig- 
nation in  your  hands/' 

Mr.  Monk  in  taking  this  position  had  the  merit  of  being 
consistent  with  the  attitude  that  he  had  always  taken  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  naval  defence.  He  was  absent  for 
a  great  portion  of  the  session  which  followed  and  took  no 
part  in  its  deliberations.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  the 
House  but  did  not  actively  engage  in  the  political  discussions. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  serious  deportment  and  had  a 
manner  of  extreme  gravity.  In  the  session  of  1915,  meeting 
him  in  the  elevator  of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  carrying 
under  his  arm  as  he  usually  did  a  book,  he  said  to  me,  "I 
am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  not  lost  your  ideals,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald."  I  said,  "No,  I  am  fortunate  in  still  possessing 
them  and  I  trust  that  you  have  not  lost  yours."  He  said, 
very  solemnly,  "I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  lost  them,  but 
I  am  trying  to  find  them  again." 

He  was  succeeded  as  Minister  of  Public  Works  by  Hon. 
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Robert  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Coderre,  succeeding  him  as  the 
Minister  from  Quebec,  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  Dr. 
Roche,  member  for  Marquette,  Manitoba  became  Minister 
of  the  Interior. 

On  the  opening  of  the  House  on  the  21st  of  November, 
1912,  the  Address  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rainville,  one  of 
the  Nationalist  members  from  Quebec,  who  now  occupies  a 
seat  in  the  Senate,  speaking  in  French,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  who  had  come  in  from  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Mr.  Nickle,  a  man  of  ability  and  considerable  independence 
of  character,  was  later  to  become  Attorney- General  of 
Ontario,  which  position  he  resigned  on  account  of  disagree- 
ing with  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  Conservative  Premier  of  that 
Province,  on  some  matter  which  he  regarded  as  of  great 
importance. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  announced  that  a  Bill 
would  be  introduced  to  afford  reasonable  and  necessary  aid 
to  strengthening  the  effect  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire. 

There  had  been  a  number  of  by-elections  in  the  previous 
summer  and  autumn  including  one  in  Manitoba,  where  a 
Conservative  was  elected,  and  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion during  the  debate  on  the  Address  upon  the  doings  at 
these  elections,  charges  being  made  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
election  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  of  course 
counter-charges  from  that  gentleman.  Considerable  time 
was  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  over  these 
matters,  but  they  were  soon  forgotten  on  account  of  the 
feeling  that  the  naval  question  would  soon  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  stage.  On  the  8th  of  December  the  Prime  Minister 
moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  authorize  measures  for 
increasing  the  effective  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  and  pre- 
sented a  memorandum  that  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Admiralty  upon  the  subject.  On  Mr.  Borden  concluding 
his  statement,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Speaker  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill  should  have  been  preceded  by  a 
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resolution,  as  was  usual  in  regard  to  all  Bills  which  required 
the  expenditure  of  money. 

This  technical  matter  was  straightened  out,  a  resolution 
was  introduced,  read  a  first  time  and  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber the  Prime  Minister  moved  the  resolution  be  read  a 
second  time,  and  presented  further  correspondence  between 
himself  and  Winston  Churchill.  Sir  Wilfrid  spoke  on  the 
12th  of  December  at  some  length  in  splendid  form  and 
reviewed  the  record  of  his  opponents  upon  this  question  in  a 
most  vigorous  and  aggressive  way.  Referring  to  the  elec- 
tion of  1911  and  the  effect  of  the  naval  question  upon  the 
elections  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  he  said:  "The  position 
taken  by  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
at  that  time — they  were  not  the  followers  of  my  right  honor- 
able friend,  they  were  an  independent  party — was  that 
Canada  owed  nothing  to  England  and  discharged  its  whole 
duty  in  the  matter  of  defence  simply  by  providing  for  the 
defence  of  her  own  shores.  I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  another 
spirit  prevailing  now.  Conditions  seen  from  another  angle 
have  changed  the  view,  but  when  harmful  doctrines  of  that 
kind  have  been  preached  for  months  and  years,  that  preach- 
ing leaves  behind  it  an  impression  which  it  is  much  more 
easy  to  create  than  it  is  afterwards  to  destroy." 

In  so  speaking  he  realized  to  the  full  how  much  harm 
had  been  done  in  his  own  Province  by  the  wild  assertions  of 
those  who  were  so  keen  to  get  power  in  the  elections  of  1911. 
Referring  to  the  new  policy  of  contribution  he  said:  "The 
present  policy  which  my  right  honorable  friend  proposes 
settles  nothing.  The  problem  that  you  have  to  deal  with 
is  one  which  demands  a  permanent  policy,  a  policy  for  to- 
day, for  tomorrow  and  for  every  day  so  long  as  the  arma- 
ments grow  in  Europe,  and  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  your- 
self, to  Canada  and  the  Empire  is  the  enactment  of  a  per- 
manent policy.  With  regard  to  the  creation  of  a  Canadian 
navy,  you  have  apparently  decided  against  that."  And  he 
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said  in  respect  to  contributions:  "Does  anyone  imagine 
that  you  will  have  only  one  contribution?  Contributions 
must  be  recurring  and  again  recurring,  and  in  the  words  of 
my  honorable  friend  from  North  Toronto,  they  will  leave  no 
trace  behind  them." 

He  concluded  by  moving  a  resolution  which  need  not  be 
quoted  in  full  but  the  following  clause  states  clearly  his 
policy:  "That  any  measure  of  Canadian  aid  to  Imperial 
naval  defence  which  does  not  employ  a  permanent  policy  of 
participation  by  ships  owned,  manned  and  maintained  by 
Canada,  and  contemplating  construction  as  soon  as  possible 
in  Canada,  is  not  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  expression  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  Canadian  people  in  regard  to  naval 
defence,  and  is  not  an  assumption  by  Canada  of  her  fair 
share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  naval  strength  of  the  Empire. 

This  concisely  states  the  issue  which  divided  the  two 
parties  and  which  brought  about  the  keenest  debate  and 
bitterest  antagonism  between  the  two  sides  of  the  House  of 
any  division  that  had  taken  place  since  Confederation. 

Mr.  Hazen  followed  for  the  Government  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Graham  for  the  Opposition,  and  the  debate 
went  on  until  the  House  rose  for  the  Christmas  vacation  on 
December  18.  Mr.  Aikens  took  part  in  this  debate  very 
early  and  clearly  endeavored  to  retrieve  the  ground  which  he 
had  lost  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  of  the  previous  year. 
He  persisted,  like  Silas  Wegg,  in  dropping  into  verse  and  the 
concluding  words  of  his  peroration  were  as  follows: 

"Aggressor,  spare  that  tree! 
Touch  not  a  single  bough. 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me 
And  I'll  stand  by  it  now." 

It  is  no  unkindness  to  say  that  Mr.  Aikens  did  not 
add  seriously  to  his  reputation  as  a  Parliamentarian  by  the 
speech. 
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The  naval  question  was  the  order  of  the  day,  only  brok- 
en by  the  introduction  by  Mr.  White  on  December  17  of  a 
Bill  to  revise  the  Bank  Act,  as  the  usual  ten -year  period  had 
arrived  when  this  would  have  to  be  done,  and  the  Bill  was 
referred,  as  was  usual,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Commerce. 

On  the  House  resuming  on  the  14th  of  January  the 
debate  went  on  continuously,  day  after  day,  until  February 
13th,  when  the  division  was  taken,  first  upon  the  amendment 
that  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  Verville,  who  had  proposed  to 
add  to  the  resolution  moved  by  the  Premier  the  following 
words:  "And  the  consent  of  Parliament  shall  not  be  given  to 
this  resolution  until  it  has  been  submitted  to  and  received 
the  approval  of  the  electors/' 

This  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  75  to  122, 
a  majority  of  47,  and  the  amendment  of  Sir  Wilfrid  was 
defeated  by  the  same  vote.  Later  on  in  the  day  the  resol- 
ution of  the  Prime  Minister  carried  by  a  vote  of  115  to  83, 
the  majority  being  reduced  to  32.  I  was  paired  on  these 
divisions,  having  had  to  return  to  Nova  Scotia  to  attend  the 
argument  of  appeals  at  Halifax. 

On  February  18  Mr.  Borden  moved  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  and  on  the  final  division,  which  was  taken  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  the  majority  for  the  measure  was  only  30,  the 
vote  being  114  to  84. 

The  House  went  into  committee  on  the  Bill  on  February 
28.  At  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  4 — there 
was  then  no  eleven  o'clock  adjournment — it  was  suggested 
that  it  was  time  to  adjourn,  whereupon  the  Prime  Minister 
stated  that  clause  two  of  the  Bill,  which  was  under  consider- 
ation, should  be  put  through  before  we  could  adjourn. 
This  created  great  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition, 
and  the  House  sat  continuously,  with  the  exception  of  the 
intervening  Sunday,  from  Monday  the  3rd  until  Saturday 
the  15th. 
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The  Opposition  was  divided  into  four  groups,  and  the 
leaders  of  each  group  were  Dr.  Pugsley,  Mr.  Carvell,  Mr. 
Oliver  and  Mr.  M^cdonald,  each  group  doing  duty  for  eight 
hours.  Thus  for  instance,  Dr.  Pugsley's  group  would  go  on 
duty  at  eight  o'clock  and  continue  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  then  one  of  the  other  groups  would  take  over  and 
carry  on  until  twelve  o'clock  noon.  The  third  group  would 
then  follow  and  remain  on  duty  until  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  then  the  fourth  would  come  on  duty  until  four 
a.m.,  and  so  on.  There  were  adjournments  for  lunch  from 
one  until  three  o'clock  and  for  dinner,  from  six  to  eight,  on 
each  day,  but  with  these  exceptions  the  House  remained  in 
committee  all  these  two  weeks. 

It  was  rather  difficult  work  sometimes  to  take  on  re- 
sponsibility at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  mind  it,  although  it  involved  very  heavy  demands 
upon  one's  strength  and  occasioned  tremendous  loss  of 
sleep. 

The  first  lieutenant  in  my  group  was  Dr.  Beland,  who 
was  full  of  life  and  vim  and  whose  cleverness  and  real  ability 
only  those  of  us  outside  of  Quebec  who  knew  him  well  could 
appreciate  to  the  full. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  nerves  of  both 
sides  were  beginning  to  be  frayed.  The  Government  sup- 
porters had  to  remain  on  duty  equally  well  with  us;  other- 
wise the  Bill  would  be  defeated.  There  were  repeated  divi- 
sions in  the  committee  and  appeals  to  the  House  from  the 
decisions  of  the  acting  chairmen.  Several  amendments  had 
been  filed,  which  were  discussed  without  question,  until  the 
night  of  Friday  the  14th.  I  had  been  on  duty  till  ten  o'clock 
and  had  gone  to  my  rooms  and  gone  to  bed,when  I  was  sum- 
moned by  telephone  to  return  to  the  House.  When  I  ar- 
rived there  I  found  that  the  then  chairman  had  undertaken 
to  rule  out  of  order  the  different  amendments  which  had  been 
filed  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  clearly  without  justifi- 
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cation,  but  apparently  an  attempt  was  thus  to  be  made  to 
break  the  deadlock. 

Dr.  Pugsley,  was  the  leader,  and,  for  fertility  of  resource 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  rules,  I  want  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  wonderful  ability.  We  all  remained  on  duty 
continuously  through  the  night  and  until  after  eleven  o'clock 
on  Saturday  night.  On  Saturday  afternoon  Dr.  Pugsley 
raised  a  very  interesting  technical  point  as  to  the  right  of 
the  member  for  Kent  County,  New  Brunswick,  to  occupy 
the  chair,  claiming  that  the  Deputy  Speaker  alone  had  the 
right  to  designate  who  would  be  entitled  to  take  the  chair 
in  his  absence,  and  as  the  Deputy  Speaker,  Mr.  Blondin, 
had  not  been  in  the  House  for  some  hours  and  various  mem- 
bers had  occupied  the  chair,  the  Doctor  argued  very  strongly 
that  Mr.  Robideaux  had  no  right  to  occupy  it. 

The  Hansard  report  of  the  conclusion  of  this  incident 
indicates  the  strain  upon  the  nerves  of  the  members  at  that 
time: 

Mr.  CLARK  (Red  Deer):  Mr.  Speaker.... 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  CLARK:  I  rise  to  ask.... 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  CLARK:  I  rise  to  ask.... 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS:  Order,  order.     Sit  down. 

Mr.  CLARK:  Mr.  Speaker.... 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order.  Dr.  Clark,  I  name  you  as 
disregarding  the  authority  of  the  chair,  and  flagrantly 
violating  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  I  now  leave  with  the 
House  to  so  maintain  its  own  authority  and  to  deal  with  you 
as  the  offence  justifies. 

Mr.  CLARK:  I  wish  to  address  to  Your  Honor  a  ques- 
tion on  the  procedure  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  name  you  as  acting  in  absolute  and 
flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of  this  House.  Order. 

Mr.  CLARK:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  rose  it  was  far  from 
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my  purpose  or  wish  to  contravene  the  rules  of  the  House, 
but  I  rose  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS:  Sit  down.     Order,  order. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS:  Free  speech. 

Mr.  CLARK:  I  rise  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Som  hon.  MEMBERS:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  CLARK:  I  wish  simply  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS:  Order,  order.     Sit  down. 

Mr.  CLARK:  And  the  question  I  wished  to  ask  was  in 
order  to  put  ourselves  properly  before  the  House. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS:  Suspend  him. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order. 

Mr.  CLARK:  Under  what  rule  of  this  House — 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  CLARK:  Under  what  rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  Your 
Honor  in  the  chair? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  CLARK:  I  ask  that  question,  and  I  want  an 
answer. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS:  Put  him  out. 

Mr.  CLARK:  I  appeal  to  the  chair. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS:  Hear,  hear. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS:  Order. 

Mr.  CLARK:  I  appeal  to  the  chair,  to  ask  if  Your 
Honor  heard  my  question. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  want  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion under  what  authority  I  acted. 

The  Speaker  read  a  long  quotation  from  Bourinot  and 
went  on  to  say,  "I  have  acted  under  this  authority  and 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  House  to  indicate  the 
authority  of  the  House." 

The  excitement  occasioned  by  this  incident  died  down, 
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and  Dr.  Clark's  statement  that  all  he  was  wishing  to  do  was 
to  ask  a  question  was  accepted.  The  Speaker  asserted  that 
he  had  intervened  and  taken  the  chair  under  the  power 
given  him  by  the  rules  to  do  so  when  the  House  fell  into 
disorder,  in  order  to  get  the  House  under  control. 

Later  on  Mr.  Richard  Blain  of  Peel  was  in  the  chair. 
He  was  a  rather  over-zealous  gentleman.  Mr.  Martin,  the 
member  for  Regina,  who  was  calmly  discussing  the  Bill, 
declared  that  the  Opposition  had  been  compelled  to  submit 
to  closure  from  the  rulings  of  the  chair  at  different  times, 
although  there  was  no  closure  rule  in  force,  whereupon  Mr. 
Blain  said:  "I  ask  my  honorable  friend  to  withdraw  that 
expression/'  the  expression  being  that  there  was  a  mild  form 
of  closure  applied  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Martin  said:  "Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  say  is  that  in 
this  House  of  Commons  today,  sitting  as  a  committee,  clo- 
sure has  been  applied  on  two  separate  occasions." 

The  chairman  kept  insisting  that  he  should  withdraw. 
Mr.  Martin  said:  "I  do  not  intend  to  withdraw  the  state- 
ment that  closure  was  applied,  because  closure  had  been 
applied,  and  if  I  did  withdraw  and  say  it  was  not  applied  I 
would  be  stating  what  was  not  true  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House  and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  it." 

This  brought  the  matter  to  a  head  and  the  Speaker 
again  took  the  chair  amid  much  disorder  and  threatened  to 
name  Mr.  Martin,  when  Mr.  Borden  intervened  and  said: 
"I  would  suggest  that  the  honorable  gentleman  who  is  acting 
as  leader  of  the  Opposition  might  be  permitted  to  make  any 
suggestion  he  may  have  in  mind." 

Mr.  Graham  spoke  as  follows:  "There  is  before  the 
House  a  motion  that  the  chairman  do  leave  the  chair  and  I 
would  suggest  to  my  honorable  friend  the  Prime  Minister 
that  we  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  that  motion  if  the 
honorable  gentleman  could  see  his  way  clear  to  adjourn  and 
allow  honorable  members  of  this  House  to  obtain  a  rest 
after  the  strenuous  work  of  the  past  days." 
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The  Prime  Minister  replied  by  saying:  "I  am  willing  to 
move  the  committee  rise  and  report  progress  and  I  desire  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  doing  so." 

It  was  clear  that  the  Government  had  realized  that  high 
pressure  methods  would  not  succeed  in  their  making  pro- 
gress. Mr.  Graham  pointed  out  that  what  had  happened 
had  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that,  when  it  was  sugges- 
ted at  two  o'clock  a.m.  that  we  adjourn,  the  Prime  Minister 
had  insisted  that  we  must  put  clause  two  through  before  we 
could  adjourn.  "I  leave  it  to  himself/'  said  Mr.  Graham, 
"if  when  he  was  leader  of  the  Opposition  he  was  ever  treated 
in  that  way,  and  when  members  of  the  Opposition,  nearly  as 
strong  in  numbers  and,  if  I  might  modestly  say,  stronger  in 
some  other  ways,  were  told  that  they  must  sit  without  eat- 
ing or  sleeping  except  between  six  and  eight  o'clock  each 
evening  until  this  Bill  could  be  put  through,  I  leave  it  to 
any  honorable  gentleman  if  he  had  any  spine  in  him  to  say 
if  he  would  not  revolt  at  that  kind  of  treatment." 

He  added:  "I  am  glad  to  know  that  my  right  honorable 
friend  has  adjourned  the  debate  and  trust  we  shall  be  in  as 
good  fighting  trim  and  better  humor  on  Monday." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Borden  the  House  adjourned  at 
11.32  p.m.  Saturday  night.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
calm  and  deliberate  manner  of  Mr.  Martin  brought  the 
long  tension  to  an  end.  The  chairmen  who  were  making 
rulings  which  were  not  justifiable,  to  which  the  Opposition 
had  been  compelled  to  submit  at  various  times  during  the 
twelve  days  of  the  session,  were  very  properly  brought 
to  time  by  the  member  for  Regina;  it  was  seen  at  once  that 
the  tactics  that  had  been  adopted  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  of  no  avail  and  would  bring  no  results.  Every- 
one went  home  at  midnight  to  try  to  catch  up  with  the  sleep 
that  had  been  lost  during  these  stirring  twelve  days. 

It  was  a  most  enthusiastic  gathering  that  came  together 
in  the  Liberal  caucus  room  on  the  following  Monday  morn- 
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ing.  Enthusiastic  cheers  greeted  Sir  Wilfrid  and  congratu- 
latory speeches  were  made.  The  leadership  of  Dr.  Pugsley, 
his  deliberate  method  of  directing  proceedings,  his  absolute 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  had  been 
the  wonderment  not  only  of  his  own  friends  but  of  all  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  felt  that  a 
great  victory  had  been  obtained  in  compelling  the  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  their  desperate  tactics  of  the  previous  two 
weeks. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  drawn  to  rather  sensational  charges  that  were 
made  against  Mr.  Coderre,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had 
entered  the  Government  when  Mr.  Monk  retired.  They 
were  based  upon  allegations  made  by  former  friends,  notably 
Mr.  Marsil,  who  had  been  the  Nationalist-Conservative 
candidate  in  Bagotte  in  1911,  and  related  to  wholesale  ar- 
rangements which  it  was  alleged  had  been  made  for  the 
impersonation  of  electors  in  a  by-election  which  Mr.  Coderre 
had  contested  on  becoming  Minister.  The  debate  lasted  all 
day,  the  Government  taking  the  ground  that  the  subject 
was  not  a  matter  for  investigation  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  had  lost  jurisdiction  on  account  of  having  transmitted 
to  the  Courts  the  determination  of  questions  of  that  kind, 
and  this  contention  was  of  course  sustained  by  a  party  vote. 
The  House  did  not  rise  till  1.30  a.m.  on  the  18th.  A  feature 
which  characterized  almost  the  whole  of  this  session,  was  the 
extremely  late  hours  which  the  House  sat.  A  few  years 
ago  a  rule  was  made  by  which  the  House  rises  automatically 
at  11  p.m.,  but  in  those  days,  very  frequently  as  the  spring 
wore  on  to  summer,  the  members  would  be  walking  home  at 
early  daylight. 

The  next  move  was  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
introducing  closure.  Notice  was  given  of  the  proposal  to 
amend  the  rules,  and  on  April  9  the  Prime  Minister  moved 
the  resolution  to  provide  for  this.  I  had  been  compelled  to 
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go  to  Nova  Scotia  to  attend  to  legal  matters  and  was  absent 
on  that  date  and  so  missed  the  opportunity  of  being  present 
at  the  rather  stirring  events  connected  with  the  introduction 
of  the  resolution.  The  Prime  Minister  having  concluded  his 
address  by  moving  for  the  adoption  of  the  proposals,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Hon.  Mr.  Hazen  rose  at  the  same  time. 
The  former  caught  the  eye  of  the  Speaker,  who  announced 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  had  the  floor,  whereupon  Mr.  W.  B  North- 
up,  the  Conservative  member  for  East  Hastings,  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Blain,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable of  the  chairmen  in  the  previous  weeks,  as  follows: 
"That  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  being  the  mem- 
ber for  the  City  and  County  of  St.  John,  be  now  heard." 
There  were  loud  cries  of  "Shame"  from  those  on  the  left  of 
the  speaker,  and  on  the  Speaker  putting  the  motion  division 
bells  rang  and  the  vote  was  taken,  the  motion  carrying  by 
38  majority. 

Mr.  Hazen  immediately  arose  and  moved  that  this  ques- 
tion be  now  put.  The  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  to  bar 
Sir  Wilfrid  from  moving  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
providing  for  the  new  rules.  Speaking  later  in  the  debate  he 
announced  that  the  amendment  which  he  would  have  moved 
was  that  the  resolution  should  be  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee to  assist  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  examination  of  its  pro- 
visions and  to  report  upon  it,  according  to  the  established 
and  binding  rules  of  the  House.  The  proposal  contained  in 
the  resolution,  which  he  was  never  permitted  to  move,  was 
in  line  and  in  keeping  with  the  practice  that  had  always  been 
followed  in  the  past  and  is  still  followed  when  the  question  of 
an  amendment  of  rules  is  considered;  and  the  summary 
change  of  a  rule  by  a  Government  in  power  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Prime  Minister  was  wholly  without  precedent. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  I  was 
absent  during  the  presentation  of  the  new  closure  and  other 
rules,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  long  debate.  Grattan 
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O'Leary,  the  well  known  journalist  who  at  that  time  was  in 
the  Press  Gallery,  in  a  recent  radio  address  declared  that 
the  speech  of  Sir  Wilfrid  in  the  debate  was  one  of  his  greatest 
Parliamentary  efforts.  At  the  time  it  was  so  regarded  by 
his  friends.  Smarting  under  the  indignity  of  the  attempt  to 
gag  and  prevent  him  for  moving  that  the  proposed  rules  be 
referred  to  a  special  committee  in  accordance  with  the  settled 
practice,  he  spoke  with  deep  and  strong  feeling  and  most 
aggressively.  No  one  knew  the  rules  of  the  House  and  their 
history  as  he  did,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  them  enabled 
him  to  speak  with  great  authority.  In  concluding,  referring 
to  a  proposed  rule  to  prevent  motions  for  grievances  being 
moved  on  two  days  of  the  week  before  going  into  supply, 
he  said : 

"Parliamentary  Government  in  England  goes  back 
"many  ages.  England  up  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  people 
"were  taxed  only  with  their  own  consent  and  in  which  the 
"people  when  giving  their  consent  to  be  taxed  presented 
"their  grievances  to  the  King.  In  every  other  country  of 
"Europe,  even  the  most  civilized,  the  people  were  taxed  by 
"the  Sovereign  without  reference  to  their  consent  to  pay 
"taxes.  They  had  not  the  power  to  declare  that  they  would 
"not  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  consent.  But  in  England 
"the  subject  would  not  pay  a  penny  of  taxation  except  by 
"his  own  free  will;  and  when  he  was  asked  to  tax  himself, 
"then  he  had  his  opportunity  to  present  grievances  to  the 
"King.  That  most  valuable  right  of  the  British  subject 
"has  been  in  existence  for  six  hundred  years,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed today  to  deprive  us  of  it.  That  is  applying  the  gag 
"with  a  vengeance.  Let  me  repeat  to  my  right  honorable 
"friend :  as  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap;  as  you  are  fair,  so 
"shall  you  meet  with  fairness;  as  you  are  unjust,  so  shall 
"you  meet  with  injustice.  My  right  honorable  friend  two 
"years  ago  took  a  certain  attitude  on  the  Reciprocity  Bill; 
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"he  has  no  right  to  complain  if  the  same  method  that  he 
"made  use  of  is  applied  to  him  in  the  present  case.  My 
"right  honorable  friend  has  not  forgotten  the  words  of 
"Shakespeare: 

'  .  .  .  .  thus  even-handed  justice 
Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poisoned 

chalice 
To  our  own  lips.' 

"The  poison  that  he  forces  to  us  today  will  come  to  his 
"own  lips  at  some  future  day.  We  are  in  the  minority;  we 
"can  be  gagged;  we  can  be  prevented  from  expressing  our 
"opinions,  they  can  trample  upon  our  rights.  But,  Sir,  the 
"day  of  reckoning  will  come,  and  it  will  come  as  soon  as  we 
"have  a  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament." 

Returning  from  Nova  Scotia  on  the  17th  I  took  part  in 
the  debate  upon  the  closure  proposals  on  the  23rd  and  the 
vote  was  taken  on  that  day.  Two  divisions  took  place,  one 
on  the  Hazen  resolution  for  the  previous  question,  and  the 
other  on  the  adoption  of  the  closure  proposals,  which  went 
through  by  a  vote  of  108  to  73. 

The  debate  on  the  naval  question  was  again  taken  up, 
and  on  the  night  of  May  8  the  Prime  Minister  gave  notice 
that,  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
he  would  move  that  the  different  clauses  of  the  Bill  should 
be  the  first  business  of  the  day,  and  should  not  further  be 
postponed.  Mr.  Carroll  (now  Mr.  Justice  Carroll)  immedi- 
ately on  the  House  going  into  committee  (the  chairman 
being  the  Deputy  Speaker,  Mr.  Blondin)  rose  but  was  not 
recognized  by  the  Chair.  The  Prime  Minister  moved  the 
resolution  for  which  he  had  given  notice  the  night  before, 
and  Mr.  Carroll  again  rose  to  his  feet  and  again  was  ignored 
by  the  Chair.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  rose  and  stated 
that  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  section  two  of  the  Bill, 
adding,  "I  am  rather  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  having  had 
the  floor  first  this  afternoon  you  did  not  give  me  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  saying  what  I  had  to  say  at  that  time."  He  an- 
nounced that  he  desired  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  "Whenever  practicable  in  the  construction 
of  the  ships  provided  under  this  Act  the  contractors  or  build- 
ers shall  be  bound  to  accept  steel  and  other  materials  pro- 
duced in  Canada  at  the  current  prices  for  the  time  being  in 
Canada;"  whereupon  the  Chairman  suggested  that  he  should 
defer  this  motion  until  clause  six  was  disposed  of. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Meighen  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  his  making  the  motion  immediately  after 
the  discussion  of  the  sub-amendment  that  had  already  been 
moved  to  clause  two,  and  he  could  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  other  clauses.  "That  being  well  understood,"  said 
Mr.  Carroll,  "I  shall  not  encroach  any  further  upon  the  time 
of  the  committee." 

Those  who  spoke  at  this  time  were  only  permitted  to 
speak  for  twenty  minutes.  At  the  time  suggested  by  Mr. 
Meighen,  Mr.  Carroll  endeavored  to  move  his  amendment. 
His  right  to  do  so  was  urged  by  Sir  Wilfrid  and  Dr.  Pugsley, 
but  eventually  the  Chairman  made  a  ruling  which  prevented 
him  from  moving  it.  The  Prime  Minister,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, offered  to  withdraw  his  motion  and  let  Mr.  Carroll 
move  his  clause,  "provided  we  can  have  an  understanding 
that  we  shall  proceed  with  it  at  once."  Sir  Wilfrid  stated 
that  we  did  not  want  any  courtesy  in  this  matter;  it  was  a 
matter  of  our  right;  and  there  was  considerable  confusion  in 
which  the  Chairman  seemed  to  be  entirely  lost,  except  that 
he  persisted  in  refusing  to  allow  Mr.  Carroll  to  go  on.  There- 
upon Dr.  Pugsley  moved  that  he  leave  the  chair,  which 
motion  was  disregarded  by  the  Deputy  Speaker,  who  put 
the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  reported,  and  declared  the  mo- 
tion carried. 

The  whole  proceeding  indicated  unfairness  and  disre- 
gard of  proper  Parliamentary  rules,  and  a  Liberal  party 
caucus  was  held  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Pugsley  at  the  next 
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meeting  of  the  House  moved  that  the  Bill  be  referred  back 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Carroll.  He 
did  this  claiming  that  the  method  of  reporting  the  Bill  to 
the  House  had  been  wholly  irregular.  His  motion  was  of 
course  voted  down  by  a  party  majority,  and  I  at  once  gave 
notice  of  the  following  resolution  dealing  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Deputy  Speaker:  "Resolved  that  the  action  of  Mr. 
Blondin,  the  Deputy  Speaker,  as  Chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  while  the  committee  was  considering 
Bill  No.  21,  entitled,  'An  Act  to  authorize  measures  for 
increasing  the  effective  naval  force  of  the  Empire,'  in  refus- 
ing to  permit  Mr.  Carroll,  the  member  for  South  Cape  Bre- 
ton, to  move  to  add  an  additional  section  to  said  Bill,  and 
also  in  declining  to  put  the  motion  that  the  chairman  do  now 
leave  the  chair,  as  moved  by  Mr.  Pugsley,  the  member  for 
the  City  of  St.  John,  was  a  violation  of  the  rules  and  consti- 
tuted an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,"  which 
I  moved  on  May  13. 

In  speaking  to  the  motion  I  quoted  from  an  address 
made  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  afterwards  Lord  Selborne,  in 
1871,  in  moving  for  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Speaker  Brand  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  which  he  described  those  quali- 
ties which  the  presiding  officer  in  a  House  of  Commons  should 
possess;  that  it  was  a  rare  occasion  when  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  who  had 
reached  the  place  in  Parliamentary  life  when  they  were 
entitled  to  be  either  Speaker  or  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House, 
but  there  had  been  such  a  complete  failure  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Blondin  in  his  conduct  in  the  final  stages  of  the  Naval  Bill 
to  maintain  the  traditions  of  the  House  and  the  proprieties 
of  his  position  that  the  resolution  was  justifiable,  and  those 
who  had  knowledge  of  the  events  of  that  night  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  and  desired  fair  play  and  high  Parliamentary 
standards  would  support  the  resolution  which  I  was  moving. 
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Mr.  Meighen  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and 
a  hot  and  interesting  debate  took  place,  which  lasted  all 
day  and  far  into  the  night.  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  was  recognized 
as  the  oldest  and  best  qualified  Parliamentary  authority 
and  as  one  who  had  always  stood  for  the  highest  possible 
standards,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  reviewed  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Blondin  and  declared  that  the  resolution  was  one 
that  should  be  adopted  by  the  House  if  the  proper  Parlia- 
mentary standard  was  to  obtain  in  the  country.  Mr.  Car- 
roll also  spoke  and  explained  his  position  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

In  closing  the  debate  I  spoke  as  follows:  "I  read  this 
morning  to  you  from  the  English  'Hansard'  a  statement  of 
the  qualifications  of  an  ideal  Speaker.  I  have  not  heard 
from  any  honorable  gentleman  opposite,  in  the  long  debate 
we  have  had  today,  any  attempt  to  suggest  that  the  honor- 
able gentleman  who  now  fills  the  position  of  Deputy  Speaker 
has  any  of  those  qualities  which  were  considered  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential  on  the  part  of  a  Speaker  or  a  man  who  was  to 
fill  that  position.  If  one  in  kindness  wishes  to  deal  with  his 
method  of  proceeding  here,  he  would  say  that  he  has  no  head 
to  decide,  his  judgment  is  erratic,  and  he  loses  confidence  in 
himself  when  any  question  arises  for  decision.  I  think  that 
that  view  would  be  the  most  kindly  one  that  could  be  taken 
under  the  circumstances.  But  I  recall  that  on  the  occasion, 
some  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  moved  that  that  honorable 
gentleman  should  be  made  Deputy  Speaker  of  this  House, 
honorable  gentlemen  on  this  side  pointed  out  to  the  House 
that  he  was  not  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  made  Deputy 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  account  of  his  previous 
political  record  and  his  utterances  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country.  Had  the  honor- 
able gentleman  blotted  out  these  features  of  his  career  poli- 
tically by  his  conduct  in  the  House,  had  he  shown  that  judg- 
ment, that  experience,  that  desire  to  hold  evenly  the  balance 
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between  the  parties  which  he  should  have  done,  he  might 
have  won  the  confidence  of  honorable  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  failed,  and  sig- 
nally failed,  to  do  so.  After  repeated  failures  his  conduct 
on  Friday  night  reached  a  climax,  and  honorable  gentlemen 
on  this  side,  in  justification  of  their  position,  in  justification 
of  Parliamentary  usage  and  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
Parliament,  submit  this  resolution  to  you  and  to  the  House 
and  ask  for  its  adoption." 

The  resolution  was  defeated  by  the  usual  party  vote. 

On  May  15  the  Naval  Bill  was  given  its  third  reading, 
after  several  amendments,  including  Mr.  Carroll's,  had 
been  voted  down,  and  the  final  amendment  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
proposing  six  months'  hoist  to  the  Bill  defeated,  the  Govern- 
ment majority  on  the  final  vote  being  33. 

The  House  had  spent  practically  five  months  in  consid- 
ering this  measure  and  when  it  reached  the  Senate  that 
body  disposed  of  it  in  a  rather  summary  way.  Sir  George 
Ross  moved  the  resolution  in  the  precise  words  that  had  been 
used  by  Mr.  Borden  in  1910  with  regard  to  the  Laurier  Naval 
Bill,  namely,  "that  this  House  is  not  justified  in  giving  its 
assent  to  this  Bill  until  it  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country."  Sir  George  was  a  sufferer  from  rheumatism  and 
had  to  deliver  his  address  while  seated,  and  being  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speakers  in  Canada,  notwithstanding  his 
physical  handicaps,  his  effort  was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
The  Government's  Bill,  he  declared,  was  empty  as  an  explo- 
ded cartridge;  soulless  as  its  plated  sides.  It  sent  empty 
ships,  not  men,  to  fight.  It  made  no  appeal  to  national 
sentiment.  It  made  for  cleavage,  not  for  unity.  By  a  vote 
of  51  to  27  the  Borden  naval  measure  of  1912  passed  into 
oblivion. 

As  can  well  be  imagined,  there  was  much  indignation  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  over  this  fruitless  effort  on  which 
they  had  spent  so  much  time  and  energy,  and  Mr.  White,, 
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the  Minister  of  Finance,  made  some  very  cutting  references 
to  Sir  George  Ross,  speaking  just  a  few  days  before  the  Par- 
liament was  prorogued,  which  of  course  provoked  reprisals 
from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done.  The  Bill  was  defeated  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it.  The  singular  thing  is  that  the  law  under  which  the 
present  Canadian  destroyers  Skeena,  Fraser,  Saguenay  and 
Saint  Laurent  are  being  operated,  and  the  dockyards  at 
Halifax  and  Esquimault  carried  on,  is  the  Laurier  Naval  Act 
of  1910,  which  practically  has  not  been  amended  in  any  sub- 
stantial way  since  its  original  passage. 

All  through  the  debate  on  this  measure  very  keen  party 
feelings  were  developed,  not  merely  in  the  debates  upon  the 
measure  itself  but  on  other  occasions  when  it  was  not  the 
subject  of  discussion  before  the  House.  Thus  in  late  April 
when  the  question  before  the  House  was  the  salaries  for  the 
Department  of  Customs  Dr.  Pugsley  brought  before  the 
committee  the  case  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  Collector  at  Coaticook, 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  office  because  he  had  written 
a  letter  condemning  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Bourassa  when 
that  gentleman  spoke  against  the  Government  for  having 
sent  soldiers  to  take  part  in  the  South  African  War.  Dr. 
Edwards,  from  Frontenac,  who  always  spoke  with  very  great 
heat,  engaged  in  an  encounter  with  Mr.  Carvell,  in  which  the 
member  for  Frontenac  said  that  Mr.  Carvell  had  lied,  and 
the  latter  retaliated  in  kind.  It  was  a  very  wild  scene  for  a 
while,  but  finally  quieted  down. 

Amid  all  the  stirring  times  in  the  House  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Commerce  quietly  worked  upon  the  revision 
of  the  Bank  Act  and  reported  their  proceedings  to  the  House 
on  May  16;  the  Bill  went  through  with  very  little  discussion 
and  with  less  attention  being  paid  to  it  than  in  other  years. 

The  Budget  was  not  brought  down  until  May  12  and 
the  discussion  upon  this  was  postponed  until  the  21st  of  May, 
when  Mr.  Maclean  replied  to  Mr.  White  on  behalf  of  the 
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Opposition,  but  there  was  nothing  new  or  startling  in  the 
Budget  proposals,  and  the  discussion  only  lasted  for  a  couple 
of  days. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  House  was  startled  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Railways  bringing  down  proposals  which  involved  the 
advancing  to  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  in  addition 
to  various  subsidies  for  new  railways  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars;  the  country 
was  to  receive  common  stock  in  the  company  to  the  extent 
of  seven  millions  of  dollars.  All  the  members  were  weary 
with  their  long  session  of  six  months  and  a  great  many  of 
them  had  paired  off  and  arranged  to  go  home.  The  discus- 
sion of  this  proposal  came  on  on  the  3rd  of  June  and  was 
opposed  very  strongly  by  the  Opposition.  In  addition  to 
various  amendments  being  moved  which  provided  for  con- 
ditions to  be  imposed  upon  the  advance,  most  of  which  the 
Speaker  ruled  out,  the  House  was  divided  upon  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  which  carried  on  the  4th  day  of  June. 

This  measure  was  destined  to  have  very  fateful  results. 
It  paved  the  way  for  further  advances  the  following  year  and 
for  the  eventual  taking  over  by  the  country  of  the  whole 
enterprise;  in  addition  it  had  very  potent  political  results, 
once  the  course  adopted  in  regard  to  this  railway  had  been 
entered  upon  and  the  country  became  involved  in  its  finan- 
ces. 

At  last  the  long  session  came  to  an  end  and  the  House 
was  prorogued  on  the  6th  of  June,  bringing  to  a  close  a 
session  that  will  long  be  memorable  to  those  who  took  part 
in  its  varied  proceedings. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

LOANS  TO  CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

ONE  of  the  causes  of  the  intense  party  feeling  which  was 
displayed  in  the  House  in  the  session  of  1912-13  was  the 
great  number  of  dismissals  that  had  been  made  during  1912 
by  the  new  Government.  These  covered  practically  every 
Department,  and,  particularly  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
where  they  were  so  many  officials  connected  with  the  differ- 
ent Departments ;  on  account  of  the  situation  of  the  Provinces 
the  proportionate  number  of  dismissals  was  much  greater 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Pelletier,  the 
Postmaster-General,  was  especially  active  in  removing  post- 
masters, while  the  Minister  of  Railways  was  equally  busy, 
for  the  days  of  Brotherhood  arrangements  and  agreements 
as  to  the  status  of  railway  employees  had  not  come  into 
existence.  In  addition  to  summary  dismissals  great  resent- 
ment was  caused  by  the  appointment  of  investigators  whose 
methods  in  dealing  with  the  parties  investigated  were  especi- 
ally open  to  criticism. 

The  result  was  that  the  order  paper  through  all  the  ses- 
sion was  filled  with  motions  for  papers  and  correspondence 
relating  to  these  changes  and  acrimonious  debates  arose  in 
cases  where  the  removal  of  the  official  was  regarded  as 
particularly  highhanded.  The  conduct  of  the  Government 
in  this  respect  was  quite  the  reverse  of  the  doctrines  which 
had  been  enunciated  by  Mr.  Foster  in  his  discussions  on 
Civil  Service  reform  in  previous  days. 

Mr.  Foster  was  frequently  absent  from  the  House 
through  the  session  of  1912-13.  Mr.  Peter  Larkin,  who  was 
afterwards  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  England,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Royal  Commission,  appoin- 
ted by  the  Laurier  Government,  and  after  the  change  of 
government  Mr.  Foster,  instead  of  appointing  some  Canadian. 
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business  man  in  place  of  Mr.  Larkin,  because  its  function 
related  to  trade  and  commerce,  became  a  member  of  the 
Commission  himself,  and  attended  the  meetings  in  1912  in 
England.  On  his  return  to  Canada  he  made  a  speech  of 
moderate  tone  and  character  upon  the  Naval  Bill  immedi- 
ately before  the  adjournment  of  the  House  for  the  Christmas 
holidays,  but  he  left  Ottawa  in  February  of  the  following 
year  and  went  to  Australia,  China  and  Japan,  and  did  not 
return  until  August  of  1913,  after  the  House  adjourned. 

He  was  again  absent  until  February  of  1914  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  on  more  than  one  occasion  complained  that  it  was  Mr. 
Foster's  first  duty  and  business  to  perform  his  duties  as  a 
Minister  in  Canada  and  to  be  in  attendance  in  the  House. 
His  absence  permitted  him  to  escape  from  various  incidents 
that  occurred  throughout  the  debate  on  the  Naval  Bill,  for 
it  was  well  understood  that  the  attitude  of  the  Nationalist 
group  on  the  one  hand  was  especially  distasteful  to  him, 
while  he  had  not  altogether  adjusted  his  equanimity  to  Mr. 
Borden's  failure  to  make  him  Minister  of  Finance. 

Returning  home  after  the  prorogation  of  the  House  in 
1913  I  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  a  six  months  peroid 
in  which  I  could  devote  my  attention  to  my  clients,  as  it 
was  the  general  feeling  among  the  members  of  the  House 
that  the  beginning  of  the  sessions  in  the  autumn  was  to  be 
discontinued.  Before  settling  down  completely  to  legal  work 
I  addressed  several  meetings  throughout  the  County  and 
also  spoke  at  Georgetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  for  the 
sitting  Liberal  member.  In  writing  to  Sir  Wilfrid  I  mention- 
ed those  meetings  and  sent  him  the  newspapers  containing 
the  accounts  of  them.  I  find  among  my  correspondence 
-with  him  that  year  the  following  letter: 

Ottawa,  July  28th,  1913. 
My  dear  Ned, 

I  have  yours  of  the  26th  inst.,  but  the  paper 
has  not  yet  reached  me.     I  will  look  for  its  arrival 
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as  I  am  anxious  to  peruse  the  account  of  your 
meetings. 

I  have  had  a  letter  from — which  is  not  at  all  en- 
encouraging.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  it,  and  you 
will  judge  for  yourself. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  yet  up  to  the 
mark.  I  have  had  a  series  of  small  illnesses,  none 
of  which  serious,  but  the  accumulation  of  which 
has  made  me  miserable  almost  since  prorogation. 
I  am  not  fit  to  resume  work.  I  had  intended  to 
start  a  series  of  meetings  on  the  first  of  September, 
but  I  will  have  to  give  that  up.  I  am  booked  for 
a  week  in  Quebec  on  the  16th  proximo,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  I  accepted  this,  but  I  must  keep  my 
engagement  under  all  consideration. 

I  think  I  will  go  in  September,  somewhere 
in  the  woods,  away  from  all  business  thought,  and 
enjoy  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  open  air.  This 
ought  to  put  me  in  shape  again  for  the  work  which 
I  am  very  anxious  to  take  up. 

Believe  me  ever, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Sgd.)    WILFRID   LAURIER. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.P., 
Pictou,    N.S. 

In  the  following  session  there  were  references  from  Sir 
Wilfrid's  opponents  to  his  failure  to  carry  out  a  series  of 
meetings  in  Ontario  which  he  had  planned,  and  insinuations 
that  he  feared  to  go  on  with  them.  This  was,  of  course,  ab- 
surd; the  real  reason  is  disclosed  in  his  letter.  He  was  then 
in  his  seventy-second  year.  He  always  had  a  frail  physique- 
Every  year  until  his  death  in  1919  these  attacks  of  weakness 
developed  between  sessions,  but  the  opening  of  Parliament 
in  each  year  seemed  to  revive  his  energies,  the  zest  of  Parlia- 
mentary conflict  helped  to  stimulate  him  and  he  continued 
to  speak  with  his  old-time  eloquence  and  to  exhibit  his  cus- 
tomary tact  and  strength  in  leadership. 
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The  last  five  months  of  1913  were  very  busy  ones  and 
I  was  able  to  give  closer  attention  than  I  had  been  able  to 
do  for  a  long  period  to  the  demands  and  interests  of  my 
clientele,  which  had  been  increasing  in  numbers  as  the  years 
went  by.  The  task  of  representing  a  constituency  while  in 
Opposition  was  very  much  easier  than  while  supporting  the 
Government,  as  one's  friends  realized  that  their  representa- 
tive could  not  be  expected  to  have  anything  to  do  with  pat- 
ronage or  anything  of  that  nature,  such  as  he  naturally  was 
expected  to  do  when  his  friends  were  in  power. 

The  next  session  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  open 
until  January  13,  1914,  and  there  had  been  some  changes  in 
the  interval.  Mr.  Meighen,  who  had  given  such  forceful 
assistance  to  his  party  and  was  generally  credited  with  being 
the  maker  of  the  closure  rule,  in  defence  of  which  he  had  been 
so  active,  was  made  Solicitor-General  and  had  been  re- 
elected  from  his  old  constituency  of  Portage-la -Prairie. 
Hon.  John  Haggart,  who  had  long  been  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  public  life  and  had  been  Minister  of  Railways  in  the  Con- 
servative Government  previous  to  1896,  had  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Hanna  for  the  riding  of  South  Lan- 
ark. Mr.  0.  S.  Crockett,  the  member  for  York,  N.  B.,  be- 
came Mr.  Justice  Crockett  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
Province,  where  he  was  a  most  successful  member  of  the 
judiciary  and  now  adorns  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Harry  MacLeod,  who  was  preceded  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  reputation  for  ability  in  the  Pro- 
vincial arena,  and  who  was  selected  to  move  the  Address  on 
the  opening  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  House  seemed  to  have  changed 
completely  in  the  interval  and  the  old  spirit  of  acrimony  and 
bitterness  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  preceding  ses- 
sion seemed  to  have  disappeared.  There  was  nothing  of  a 
contentious  nature  announced  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
the  only  noteworthy  subject  being  the  announcement  that 
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a  Redistribution  Bill  would  be  introduced.  The  debate  on 
the  Address  took  longer  than  usual  but  there  were  no  new 
subjects  developed  of  any  particular  interest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cochrane,  Minister  of  Railways,  was  in  the 
House  for  a  short  time  at  the  opening,  but  it  was  stated  he  was 
in  ill-health  and  he  went  to  Europe  very  early  in  the  session. 

In  introducing  the  Redistribution  Bill  Mr.  Borden  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  desired  to  send  the  Bill  to  a 
representative  committee  with  the  view  of  following  out  the 
policy  that  had  been  adopted  in  1903  and  endeavoring  to 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  the  constituencies  and  the  other 
matters  that  would  call  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee from  a  non-political  basis,  and  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
measure,  the  formal  Bill  having  been  introduced  with  the 
schedules  left  blank,  to  be  filled  in  by  the  committee:  Mes- 
srs. Beland,  R.  B.  Bennett,  Buchanan,  Macdonald,  Pardee, 
Pelletier,  J.  D.  Reid,  Rhodes  and  Hon.  Robert  Rogers.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  committee,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  he  carried  out  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  in  the  spirit  and  along  the  lines  outlined  by  Mr. 
Borden  in  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Under  old-time  conditions  a  measure  such  as  this  some- 
times would  be  promoted  by  a  Government  in  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  gerrymander  the  constituencies,  and  Mr.  Pelle- 
tier, who  was  a  very  aggressive  gentleman,  had  prepared  a 
perfect  gerrymander  scheme  for  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
which  would  have  "hived  the  Grits"  in  a  most  practical  way. 
Dr.  Beland,  who  was  the  Liberal  member  of  the  committee 
from  Quebec,  denounced  the  scheme  at  once  very  vigorously, 
and  much  to  Mr.  Pelletier's  surprise  the  Chairman  would 
not  support  hfyn  in  it.  Following  along  these  lines  the  re- 
sult was  that  a  schedule  was  perfected  which  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  the  House  when  the  report  came  in  and  when  the  Bill 
was  introduced  providing  for  the  necessary  changes. 
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Nova  Scotia,  on  account  of  the  interpretation  placed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  upon  the  section  of  the  B.N.A. 
Act  which  provided  for  the  revision,  lost  four  of  its  members, 
the  representation  being  reduced  from  eighteen  to  fourteen. 
The  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  have  its  representation  increased  to  six,  which  had 
been  the  original  number  after  it  entered  the  Union,  and 
claimed  that  by  virtue  of  the  understanding  at  that  time  its 
representation  was  to  be  maintained  at  six  members.  The 
Premier  of  the  Island,  now  Chief  Justice  Mathieson,  appear- 
ed before  the  committee  and  made  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  this  contention.  There  were  also  representations 
made  on  behalf  of  the  other  Maritime  Provinces. 

In  the  end  it  was  decided  to  recommend  to  the  House 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  be  asked  to  amend  the 
British  North  America  Act  to  provide  that  the  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  any  Province 
should  at  no  time  be  less  than  the  number  of  Senators  from 
that  Province,  which  fixed  a  minimum  of  representation. 
This  was  some  improvement  upon  what  otherwise  would 
have  happened  if  no  limitation  had  been  made.  This  pro- 
posal was  accepted  by  the  House  and  is  now  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  representation  of  the  Provinces. 

The  Budget  was  introduced  on  April  6  and  Mr.  Maclean 
as  the  financial  critic  of  the  Opposition  replied  to  Mr.  White. 
The  debate  did  not  last  long  and  was  marked  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
moving  an  amendment  as  follows:  "That  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  in  view  of  the  prevailing  economic  conditions 
it  is  advisable  to  place  wheat,  wheat  products  and  agricul- 
tural implements  on  the  free  list,  and  without  doing  injustice 
to  any  class  steps  should  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  high  cost 
of  living  by  considered  removal  of  taxation. " 

The  increased  cost  of  living  was  beginning  to  tell  upon 
the  country  at  this  stage,  and  the  amendment  was  intended 
to  direct  the  financial  policy  along  the  proper  lines  in  order 
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that  the  condition  of  the  consumer  might  be  alleviated.  The 
debate  was  marked  by  a  very  able  speech  from  Mr.  George 
Boivin  who  was  making  great  strides  in  his  career. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Monk  occurred  on  May  14,  and  Mr. 
Borden  and  Sir  Wilfrid  referred  to  his  passing  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Mr.  Monk  had  been  ill  for  some  months;  indeed  his 
appearances  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  very  rare  after 
his  resignation  as  Minister.  Sir  Wilfrid  spoke  of  him  as  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  Judge  in  Quebec  and  said  that  his 
temperament  was  more  suited  to  the  judicial  life  than  to  a 
political  career  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Monk 
had  become  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  country  his  career 
would  have  been  a  distinguished  one. 

This  session  signalized  the  last  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Hon.  Mr.  Nantel,  who  was  the  Minister  of  Inland  Rev- 
enue. Later  on  in  the  year  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
where  he  remained  until  1924.  Mr.  Nantel  came  origi- 
nally of  an  old  Conservative  family,  but  became  engulfed  in 
the  Nationalist  movement  in  Quebec  and  was  one  of  the 
nominees  of  the  Nationalist  leaders  for  the  portfolio  which 
he  filled.  He  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  graced  it  with  any 
particular  brilliance.  In  fact  it  was  a  wonder  that  he  should 
have  remained  so  long  in  the  portfolio,  as  his  performances 
were  always  an  invitation  to  criticism.  On  one  occasion, 
having  been  reading  at  the  time  Disraeli's  Life  and  recalling 
the  criticism  which  Disraeli  had  levelled  at  a  man  who  had 
become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  a  time  when  he  was 
very  ambitious  to  reach  that  office  himself,  that  the  gentle- 
man was  "like  a  fly  in  amber;  one  wondered  how  in  the  devil 
he  ever  got  there/ '  I  could  not  refrain  from  applying  it  to 
Mr.  Nantel  and  adding  to  it  the  remark  that  "one  wondered 
how  in  the  devil  he  ever  stays  there." 

During  the  greater  portion  of  this  session  the  tense  feel- 
ings of  the  previous  years  were  more  or  less  relaxed  and  my 
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associations  with  two  men  with  whom  I  formed  very  devoted 
friendships  were  very  close.  With  one  of  them,  Dr.  Beland, 
who  was  the  brilliant  member  for  Beauce,  Quebec,  who  had 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  spoke  English  with  equal  fluency 
to  his  native  French,  my  association  was  very  interesting. 
He  visited  me  at  my  home  in  the  summer  of  1913.  He  was 
fated,  poor  fellow,  to  have  been  in  Belgium  when  the  War 
broke  out  and  to  spend  four  years  in  a  German  prison,  and 
his  experiences  there  shortened  his  life.  In  later  years  we 
were  associated  together  as  members  of  Mr.  King's  Govern- 
ment. 

The  other  friend  was  Fred  Pardee,  the  Chief  Whip  of 
the  party,  who  was  very  much  beloved  by  all  our  political 
friends  and  was  quite  popular  with  the  members  on  the  other 
side.  He  performed  his  duties  as  Chief  Whip  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  whole  party  and  to  a  marked  degree  of  success. 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  Whip  was  to  see  that  members  were 
ready  to  speak  upon  whatever  subject  came  up  for  consider- 
ation and  to  bring  them  on  in  the  order  which  the  leader 
approved.  This  is  the  course  that  is  adopted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  both  political  parties,  and  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  debates  can  be  carried  on  with  regularity  and  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  Fred  Pardee  was  also  a  visitor  with  his 
daughter  at  my  home,  where  his  visit  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
One  of  the  things  we  always  remember  about  him  was  his 
wonderment  at  the  cheapness  of  lobsters  in  Pictou,  as  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  us  in  the  lobster  season,  when 
that  choice  shellfish  which  is  so  far  away  from  Sarnia,  was 
obtained  as  frequently  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  he  desired. 

Through  the  session  there  were  rumblings  from  various 
quarters  that  there  was  to  be  a  proposal  to  make  another 
grant  to  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  better  known  as 
the  Mackenzie  and  Mann  enterprise,  and  one  of  the  old 
lobbies  of  that  Company  was  resumed  with  great  eagerness. 
Suggestions  were  made  that  unless  further  monies  were  vot- 
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ed  a  certain  bank  would  likely  fail  and  that  there  would  be 
general  financial  disruption  of  the  whole  country.  It  was 
recalled  that  in  the  previous  session  a  grant  had  been  made 
of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  on  the  understanding  that  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  road  to  be  completed  and 
all  financial  difficulties  to  be  avoided.  But  it  turned  out 
that  that  promise  was  without  real  foundation  in  fact,  and  on 
the  13th  of  May  Sir  Robert  Borden  moved  a  resolution, 
notice  of  which  had  been  given  but  a  few  days  before,  most 
complicated  in  its  provisions  and  covering  over  ten  columns 
of  Hansard,  which  provided  for  a  further  grant  of  forty-five 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

He  spoke  at  some  length  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
making  an  argument  more  from  a  legal  standpoint  than 
from  any  other.  Among  the  communications  which  he 
read  were  letters  from  Hon.  Arthur  Sifton,  the  Premier  of 
Alberta,  Sir  Richard  McBride  from  British  Columbia,  Hon. 
G.  H.  Murray  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Calder,  one 
of  the  Ministers  from  Saskatchewan.  These  were  all  writ- 
ten in  the  month  of  March  or  early  April,  long  before  the 
arrangements  were  made  which  were  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution, and  when  the  writers  of  the  letters  could  not  possibly 
have  known  what  the  exact  bargain  was  to  be.  The  signi- 
ficant thing  in  Mr.  Calder's  letter  was:  "Regarding  the  ne- 
cessity which  may  exist  for  the  assistance  applied  for  I  have 
no  opinion  to  offer,  as  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts," 
but  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  it  was  desirable  to 
have  the  Company  carry  to  completion  its  through  lines. 

These  letters  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Borden  as  one  of  the 
Justifications  for  the  proposals,  which  were  among  the  most 
complicated  of  any  proposals  which  had  been  seen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  long  time.  In  order  to  discuss  the 
question  intelligently,  one  wanted  to  prepare  oneself  with 
as  much  care  as  one  would  prepare  a  brief  upon  a  very  com- 
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plicated  case  in  Court.  There  were  no  less  than  forty-one 
distinct  corporate  bodies  relating  to  railway  construction 
combined  in  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  system  and 
its  subsidiaries.  All  of  these  companies  had  bonded  indeb- 
tedness and  guaranteed  securities  and  complications  of  the 
most  intricate  character  were  involved. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  these  measures,  in 
addition  to  Federal  obligations  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
pany, the  Provincial  Governments  of  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  had  each  rendered 
themselves  liable  in  many  millions  of  dollars  upon  guaran- 
tees they  had  given  for  securities  and  Bonds  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railways  Company,  and  Nova  Scotia  was  liable 
upon  a  thirteen  million  dollar  guarantee  they  had  given 
MacKenzie  and  Mann  and,  as  a  result  of  the  Government's 
proposals  being  adopted  at  this  time,  in  the  three  years  that 
elapsed  before  1917  the  guarantees  of  all  these  Provinces, 
with  the  exception  of  Nova  Scotia,  became  increased  by 
additional,  millions  of  guarantees. 

The  legislation  of  1914  was  the  foundation  of  the  situ- 
ation which  confronts  the  Canadian  people  today  and  forms 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House  and  elsewhere  as  to 
how  Canada  is  to  face  and  deal  with  the  enormous  railway 
obligations  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

It  turned  out  that  in  regard  to  the  fifteen  million  dollars 
which  had  been  granted  in  1913  in  exchange  for  seven  mil- 
lion dollars  of  stock  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  and 
which,  it  had  been  represented,  was  to  be  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  road,  the  Canadian  Northern,  instead  of  diverting 
seven  million  dollars  of  its  issued  stock  to  meet  this  obli- 
gation, proceeded  to  issue  seven  million  dollars  of  new 
watered  stock,  which  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It  was 
clearly  evident  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  Mr.  Cochrane's 
absence  was  the  seriousness  of  this  problem;  also  that  the 
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Minister  of  Finance,  who  had  sponsored  largely  the  legis- 
lation of  the  year  before,  was  not  anxious  to  meet  the  issue 
and  to  assume  similar  responsibilities  for  this  new  proposal, 
and  a  peculiar  situation  resulted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meighen,  as  Solicitor-General,  was  generally 
credited  with  having  been  the  chief  negotiator  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  with  Mackenzie  and  Mann's  organization 
and  Mr.  Z.  A.  Lash,  who  was  their  astute  solicitor,  and  upon 
Mr.  Meighen,  after  Sir  Robert  Borden  had  introduced  the 
resolution,  fell  the  task  of  defending  the  proposal  in  the 
House.  Sir  Wilfrid  replied  to  Mr.  Borden's  opening  address. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Meighen  in  a  very  long  address 
which  showed  that  he  had  given  great  study  to  the  questions 
involved.  He  in  turn  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle, 
the  Conservative  member  for  Kingston.  It  had  been  rum- 
ored that  Mr.  Nickle  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Bennett  were  opposed 
to  the  proposal,  and  it  was  no  surprise  when  Mr.  Nickle  rose 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Meighen,  which  he  did  in  a  very  long  address, 
showing  deep  study  of  the  whole  question  and  his  determin- 
ed opposition  to  every  phase  of  the  Government's  proposal. 
He  pointed  out  that  with  the  land  grants,  bond  guarantees 
and  subsidies  granted,  and  loans,  already  the  Dominion  and 
the  Provinces  had  given  to  this  enterprise  two  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  dollars,  and  he  reviewed  in  a  very  able 
way  the  whole  history  of  the  enterprise.  Declaring  that,  as 
he  had  learned  his  politics  at  the  knee  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  he  declined  to  support  the  proposals,  saying:  "I  am 
opposed  to  going  into  partnership  with  Mackenzie  and  Mann 
just  the  same  as  I  am  opposed  to  going  into  personal  partner- 
ship with  people  I  do  not  trust.  I  think  they  will  do  the 
Government  in  the  long  run,  but  if  they  do  not  do  the  Gov- 
ernment let  us  see  where  the  Government  has  placed  us." 
He  went  on  to  allege  that  one  hundred  millions  of  the  cor- 
porate stock  of  the  Canadian  Northern  was  practically  all 
watered  stock. 
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He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Boivin,  who  again  showed  his 
ability  as  a  lawyer  and  his  capacity  for  analyzing  complicated 
conditions.  Mr.  Ames  then  spoke  in  a  characteristic  man- 
ner. His  speech  was  remarkable  for  the  following  statement : 
"Those  of  us  who  remember  that  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  aid  granted  last  year  would  bring  about  the 
completion  of  the  road  and  that  nothing  further  would  be 
demanded,  while  we  feel  that  those  who  made  these  repre- 
sentations in  this  House  were  sincere  in  believing  that  the 
evidence  laid  before  them  was  in  accordance  with  the  facts, 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  to  some  extent  they  were 
deceived,  and  purposely  deceived,  and  that  this  House  acted 
on  a  supposition  which  further  events  have  shown  to  be 
unfounded." 

This  was  a  very  damaging  admission  to  make  and  went 
a  long  way  to  justify  the  most  aggressive  attack  which  was 
made  on  the  whole  proposal  by  Mr.  Bennett,  who  spoke  next. 
Mr.  Bennett  spoke  with  his  usual  fluency,  vigor  and  aggres- 
siveness, and  denounced  what  he  said  was  "Parliamentary 
corruption  and  lobbying  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Mann  inter- 
ests through  all  their  history."  He  declared  that  ever  since 
he  had  been  in  this  Parliament  "all  they  have  done  has  been 
to  get  down  on  their  knees  and  beg."  He  desired  to  know 
whether  that  was  uplifting  and  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  democracy,  and  described  them  as  "mendicants." 
He  declared  the  road  was  insolvent,  attacked  their  methods 
of  dealing  with  equipment  trusts,  charged  that  their  financial 
reports  were  false  and  that  their  stock  was  watered.  He 
demanded  that  if  funds  were  required  Mackenzie  and  Mann 
should  out  of  their  own  resources  make  the  necessary  advan- 
ces, just  as  Sir  George  Stephens  and  Sir  Donald  Smith  had 
done  in  connection  with  the  C.  P.  R.  in  1884. 

Many  clashes  occurred  between  him  and  Mr.  Meighen. 
Speaking  after  dinner,  Mr.  Meighen  interrupted  him,  saying, 
"Will  the  honorable  gentleman  oblige  me  by  repeating  what 
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he  said  about  me  before  I  came  in?"  Mr.  Bennett  said, 
"I  would  really  like  to  oblige  the  honorable  gentleman,  but 
that  is  quite  impossible. " 

MR.  MEIGHEN:  Is  the  honorable  gentleman  afraid 
to  repeat  it? 

MR.  BENNETT:  If  the  gramophone  of  Mackenzie 
and  Mann  thinks  that  I  treat  that  as  other  than  an  insulting 
remark  he  is  mistaken.  If  he  was  not  here  it  is  not  my  fault, 
but  if  he  thinks  I  fear  to  make  any  statement  before  him  he 
misjudges  his  man. 

Mr.  Bennett  protested  against  the  measure  in  the  most 
vigorous  way  and  insisted  that  a  Royal  Commission  should 
be  appointed  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  before  any  more  money  of  the  Canadian 
people  was  advanced  to  it. 

Messrs.  Oliver,  Bristol  and  George  Graham  followed. 
Mr.  Bristol  defended  the  Canadian  Northern  enterprise  in  a 
vigorous  way  and  Mr.  Graham  analyzing  carefuly  and  ably, 
as  he  could  well  do  from  his  experience  as  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, opposed  the  resolution.  Mr.  Carrick,  who  was  the 
Conservative  member  for  Port  Arthur,  made  an  aggressive 
attack  upon  Mr.  Bennett. 

The  result  of  the  Liberal  conference  as  to  the  attitude 
of  our  people  in  regard  to  the  proposition  was  the  decision 
that  a  motion  should  be  made  for  what  is  known  in  Parlia- 
mentary language  as  the  six  months'  hoist,  and  the  task  of 
moving  this  resolution  was  put  in  my  hands. 

I  pointed  out  the  singular  fact  that  the  Solicitor-General, 
whose  business  in  a  departmental  way  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  railways,  should  be  the  negotiator  of  this  arrange- 
ment, with  which,  apparently,  the  Minister  of  Railways  or 
the  Minister  of  Finance  had  nothing  to  do,  and  suggested 
that  no  doubt  the  latter  felt,  as  Mr.  Ames  had  said,  that  he 
had  been  imposed  upon  and  misled  by  the  representations 
which  had  been  made  the  previous  year  when  he  had  asked 
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the  House  to  provide  the  fifteen  million  dollars;  and  then 
to  use  the  somewhat  extreme  language  of  the  honorable 
member  from  Calgary, "they  started  the  printing  presses  and 
rolled  off  seven  million  dollars  more  stock  and  gave  it  to  the 
unsuspecting  Minister  of  Finance,  who  did  not  know  that 
he  was  getting  the  new  stock  that  was  being  issued  to  him  but 
who  thought,  in  his  childish  innocence,  that  he  was  getting 
seven  million  dollars  out  of  the  original  seventy  millions." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  only  evidence  as  to  the 
reason  for  this  legislation  was  a  letter  written  by  Sir  William 
Mackenzie  on  March  5  in  which  he  said:  "For  the  reasons 
mentioned  in  the  memoranda  and  statements  respecting  the 
Canadian  Northern  system  submitted,  it  is  essential  the 
company  should  receive  further  Government  aid.  The 
amount  required  is  forty-two  millions  of  dollars."  It  was 
further  pointed  out  that  forty-five  million  dollars  would  need 
to  be  voted  in  order  that  forty-two  million  might  be  obtained 
as  a  result  of  the  disposal  of  the  securities;  that  in  addition  to 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  that  had  already  been 
given  towards  this  railway  there  was  outstanding  indebted- 
ness by  the  railway  of  ninety-four  million  dollars,  of  which 
twenty-one  million  dollars  was  owed  to  sub-contractors  and 
others  who  had  been  employed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway;  that  the  thirty-three  million  dollars 
of  stock  that  the  company  was  to  give  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  forty-five  millions  worth  of  securities  was  no  return 
for  that  amount;  that  last  year  the  country  had  paid  two 
hundred  dollars  for  stock  which  at  par  as  only  worth  one 
hundred  and  which  was  not  salable  at  that  figure;  that  this 
year  it  was  proposed  to  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  stock  of  the  same  par  value,  and  that  the  forty-two  mil- 
lions left  fifty-eight  millions  yet  to  be  provided  from  some 
source  in  order  that  the  indebtedness  might  be  met. 

Among  the  correspondence  and  documents  was  a  letter 
written  by  Sir  William  Mackenzie  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
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stating  it  had  been  suggested  that  an  agreement  should  be 
made  between  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  and  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  Company's  application 
for  assistance,  providing  for  an  exchange  of  traffic  between 
the  Company's  lines  of  railway  and  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way at  Quebec.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  agreeable 
to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  but  would  expect  that  the 
same  benefits  from  traffic  originating  on  the  lines  of  the 
Intercolonial  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Canadian  North- 
ern. It  was  pointed  out  that  this  letter  was  a  rather  naive 
manoeuvre,  since  it  had  been  known  all  along  that  it  was  one 
of  Mackenzie  and  Mann's  ambitions  to  get  control  of  the 
Intercolonial  and  to  operate  it;  and  if  this  proposal  was  to 
go  into  effect  that  in  the  end  would  be  the  outcome  of  this 
arrangement  as  time  went  on. 

Quoting  from  the  Toronto  Telegram,  a  strong  Conser- 
vative paper,  which  said  that  Sir  William  Mackenzie  was 
by  these  proposals  "attempting  to  bludgeon  and  bull-doze 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,"  I  argued  that  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  doings  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  and  its  financial  position,  before  the 
House  would  take  any  step  in  approval  of  the  proposals. 

I  moved  that  "the  Speaker  do  not  now  leave  the  chair; 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  six  months  hence."  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Hon.  Mr.  Murphy. 

The  debate  continued  on  this  resolution  until  the  19th 
and  the  vote  was  taken  upon  it  on  that  day.  Mr.  Bennett 
and  Mr.  Nickle  from  the  Opposition  side  supported  the 
resolution,  which  was  defeated  in  other  respects  by  a  party 
vote,  except  that  Mr.  Charlton  voted  against  it. 

The  House  went  into  committee  on  the  resolution,  and 
the  debate  continued  most  vigorously,  participated  in  by  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  House,  until  the  2nd  of 
June  when  the  Bill  was  finally  passed. 

The  result  predicted  by  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Nickle 
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as  to  providing  the  forty-five  million  dollars  of  the  money 
of  the  Canadian  people  was  verified.  It  did  not  save  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  from  financial  difficulties  or 
from  practical  bankruptcy.  It  only  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  miles  of  railway  throughout  various  parts  of 
the  country  which  were  duplicates  of  existing  lines,  and  it 
created  the  situation  which  developed  in  1917,  when,  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  Union  Government,  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  was  taken  over  and  the  different  Provin- 
ces were  relieved  by  the  Dominion  of  the  numerous  millions 
of  guarantees  which  they  had  given  for  the  construction  of 
the  various  projects  within  their  borders. 

The  session  of  1913  had  been  a  very  strenuous  one,  in 
which  there  was  aggressive  fighting  and  strenuous  opposition 
all  through  to  the  very  end,  and  the  strong  feeling  which 
animated  all  the  Liberal  Party  in  regard  to  the  naval  ques- 
tion brought  together  and  solidified  the  members  into  an 
aggressive  and  united  body.  Personal  friendships  were 
formed  of  the  strongest  kind.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  Henri  Beland  and  Fred  Pardee,  and  I  must  add  to 
them  George  P.  Graham.  As  Minister  of  Railways  from 
1907  to  1911  his  was  a  busy  task  and  the  opportunities  for 
personal  intercourse  were  not  as  great  as  when  released  from 
official  duties  he  became,  as  it  were,  "one  of  the  boys." 
After  he  was  returned  from  South  Renfrew  he  led  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  absence  of  Sir  Wilfrid  and  did  so  with  tact  and 
ability  and  with  the  cordial  support  of  all  his  associates. 
His  good  nature  and  whimsical  humor  won  the  goodwill  of 
everyone,  while  he  brought  to  the  performance  of  every  duty 
abilities  of  a  very  high  order.  We  were  drawn  to  each  other 
with  many  things  in  common  and  a  friendship  resulted  that 
has  not  been  dimmed  or  lessened  through  all  the  years  that 
have  intervened. 

In  1914  there  seemed  to  be  a  cessation  of  the  antagonism 
of  the  previous  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  vigorous  battle 
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over  the  Canadian  Northern  grant  as  the  session  drew  to  a 
close.  There  was  a  greater  opportunity  for  social  intercourse 
than  in  the  previous  years  of  Opposition,  and  no  one  who  was 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Sir  Wilfrid  and  Lady 
Laurier  can  ever  forget  the  Sunday  evenings  after  church 
service  when  they  kept  "open  house"  for  their  near  friends. 
The  gatherings  were  always  a  happy  blending  of  their  French 
and  English  intimates.  Bright  conversation,  good  music, 
instrumental  and  vocal,  usually  furnished  by  some  protege 
who  had  become  successful  through  the  aid  of  our  hosts, 
followed  by  charming  suppers,  developed  lasting  friendships 
among  the  guests  and  strengthened  the  ties  of  devotion  of 
all  those  who  were  privileged  to  be  the  followers  and  suppor- 
ters of  the  greatest  Canadian  of  his  time.  The  hospitality 
of  Laurier  House  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  all  the  memories 
of  the  bygone  days  at  Ottawa. 

An  important  amendment  to  the  Naturalization  Act 
was  passed  at  this  session.  It  had  come  to  my  notice  in 
connection  with  a  legal  matter  some  years  previously  that 
an  American  or  a  citizen  from  any  other  foreign  country, 
who  came  to  Canada,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  His 
Majesty  and  became  naturalized,  was  only  a  British  subject 
so  far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  and  that  this  gave  him  no 
status  in  Great  Britain  or  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  two 
preceding  sessions  I  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  situation  on  motions  for  papers,  and  Mr.  Doherty 
as  Minister  of  Justice  introduced  a  measure,  which  had  been 
the  result  of  conferences  with  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
Dominions.  By  following  the  procedure  provided  in  the 
Act  an  alien  could  become  a  British  subject  throughout  the 
whole  Empire.  This  was  a  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  very  far-reaching  in  its  effect. 

Shortly  before  the  session  rose,  which  it  did  on  June 
12,  Canada  and  indeed  the  whole  world  was  shocked  by  the 
disaster  that  befell  the  "Empress  of  Ireland,"  one  of  the 
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largest  vessels  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  fleet.  On  the  28th 
of  May  the  "Empress"  left  Quebec  in  the  evening  and  while 
proceeding  down  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  29th  collided  with  the  Norwegian  collier  "Storstad" 
east  of  Father  Point,  and  went  to  the  bottom  in  a  few 
minutes.  There  were  1,476  persons  on  board  of  whom  only 
452  were  saved. 

On  the  27th  of  May  a  young  journalist  from  London, 
England,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Palmer  presented  to  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  a  friend  in  London.  He  had  come 
to  Canada  on  a  tour  of  inspection  for  a  well  known  journal 
with  which  he  was  connected,  had  gone  through  to  Van- 
couver, and  was  returning.  He  had  called  upon  me  on  his 
way  West,  but  I  was  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  time.  I  found 
him  a  very  interesting  and  entertaining  young  man  and  he 
had  been  tremendously  impressed  by  Canada  and  her  con- 
ditions. I  asked  him  to  lunch  with  me  on  the  27th  in  the 
Rideau  Club,  and  I  introduced  him  to  several  friends  there. 
He  said  good-bye  to  me  shortly  before  three  o'clock  and  took 
the  train  which  took  him  in  to  Quebec  in  time  to  catch  the 
"Empress  of  Ireland."  He  went  down  in  the  disaster,  and 
his  sudden  death  was  a  very  great  shock  to  me. 

A  board  of  investigation  was  appointed,  which  went 
into  all  the  details  of  the  disaster.  The  board  was  composed 
of  Lord  Mersey,  a  distinguished  English  Judge,  Chief  Jus- 
tice MacLeod  of  New  Brunswick,  who  was  the  Judge  in 
Admiralty  there,  and  Judge  Routhier,  Admiralty  Judge  in 
Quebec.  It  sat  at  Quebec  and  took  evidence  there  in  June 
and  July.  In  its  findings  the  board  placed  responsibility 
for  the  disaster  upon  the  First  Officer  of  the  "Storstad"  for 
altering  his  course  in  the  fog. 

Early  in  July  I  went  to  Quebec  to  say  good-bye  to  my 
friend  Dr.  Beland,  who  was  sailing  for  the  other  side  on  the 
"Calgarian"  for  the  purpose  of  being  married  at  Antwerp  to 
Madame  Cogals.  During  the  last  month  of  the  sittings  of 
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the  House  he  had  lived  with  me  at  my  apartment  after  my 
family  had  returned  home,  and  had  been  urging  me  very 
strongly  to  go  abroad  with  him.  I  was  greatly  tempted  to 
do  so,  but  business  conditions  at  home  were  such  as  to  de- 
mand my  close  attention,  and  I  went  to  Quebec  to  wish  him 
good  luck  and  every  happiness.  I  was  not  to  see  him  again 
until  early  in  1919,  as  one  did  not  foresee  the  grave  events 
into  which  he  plunged  quite  unconsciously.  A  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Alex  Johnston,  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine  who 
was  in  Quebec  in  attendance  upon  the  investigation  into  the 
loss  of  the  "Empress  of  Ireland,"  joined  with  me  in  bidding 
him  good-bye. 

When  the  House  rose  on  June  12  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  closing  the  session  read  a  speech 
which  was  confident  in  its  character  as  to  the  future  of  the 
country  and  gave  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  fear  as  to 
the  great  events  that  we  were  soon  to  face.  He  announced 
that  his  term  of  office  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  that  that 
would  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  should  have  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  Senate  and  the  Commons  as  Gover- 
nor-General. But  that  was  not  to  be. 

The  Duke  had  come  to  Canada  in  October  1911,  his 
appointment  having  been  settled  upon  by  Sir  Wilfrid  before 
he  went  out  of  office,  and  in  his  progress  throughout  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other  he  was  received  with 
great  acclaim  as  the  son  of  Queen  Victoria.  His  Royal  High- 
ness visited  Pictou  in  July  1912,  going  there  in  the  Govern- 
ment steamer  "Earl  Grey,"  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of 
Connaught  and  his  daughter,  Princess  Patricia.  Owing  to 
the  ill-health  of  the  Duchess  the  "Earl  Grey"  remained  in 
Pictou  Harbor  for  several  days,  while  the  Duke  and  the 
Princess  went  by  train  to  different  towns  and  made  their 
visits  there,  returning  in  the  evening  to  the  "Earl  Grey." 
The  Duchess,  while  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  successive 
receptions,  was  able  to  drive  about,  and  every  afternoon 
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during  the  stay  of  the  vessel  she  went  to  different  places  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town.  She  was  especially 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  the  wild  flowers  that  grow  promis- 
cuously in  mid-summer  and  which  pass  so  little  noticed 
by  those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to  seeing  them  all  the 
time.  The  Duke  and  party  also  drove  on  an  afternoon 
while  they  were  there  up  the  West  River  as  far  as  Durham. 

The  reception  accorded  to  them  at  Pictou  was  most 
unique.  I  have  never  seen  it  equalled  on  any  occasion  before 
or  since.  Bonfires  were  lit  on  Green  Hill  and  all  the  com- 
manding points  surrounding  the  Harbor  and  along  the  shores, 
and  an  enormous  electric  sign  of  "Welcome"  was  erected  on 
the  reef  running  into  the  Harbor  from  Norway  Point  which 
appeared  as  if  it  were  coming  out  of  the  water.  Lobstermen 
in  their  gaily  decorated  motor-boats  from  all  the  surrounding 
points  in  the  Strait  came  in  great  numbers.  The  scene  on 
a  glorious  summer  evening  such  as  we  have  in  that  period 
of  the  year  was  really  entrancing,  and  Their  Royal  Highnes- 
ses were  deeply  appreciative  of  the  kindly  reception  which 
the  good  people  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  gave  them  on  that 
occasion. 

When  His  Royal  Highness  had  made  his  announcement 
on  June  12  he  fully  expected  to  return  to  Great  Britain,  but 
one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  War  was  that  the  Duke 
remained  in  Canada  and  did  not  return  to  England  until 
the  autumn  of  1916.  After  the  House  rose  Mr.  Borden  be- 
came Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Mr.  Foster  Sir  George  Foster, 
the  former  with  the  title  G.  C.  M.  G.  and  the  latter  with 
K.  C.  M.  G. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

THE  WORLD  WAR 

THE  greatest  war  of  the  ages  stole  upon  the  world  like 
a  thief  in  the  night.  Canada  knew  little  of  war  except 
history  had  taught  our  youth  to  glory  in  achievements  in 
the  past  of  the  old  homeland.  In  1885  the  Riel  insurrection 
in  Western  Canada  had  called  for  the  mobilization  of  part 
of  her  militia  force  to  quell  it  but  it  was  of  short  duration. 

In  1900  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  played  a 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire  when  7300  Canadians  went 
to  South  Africa  to  assist  the  Empire  forces  there  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Boer  War,  and  among  these  were  six 
hundred  mounted  rifles  called  Strathcona's  Horse,  the  cost 
of  whose  enlistment  was  borne  by  Lord  Strathcona.  There 
was  a  fine  display  of  enthusiasm  as  they  marched  through 
the  streets  to  the  tune  of  "Soldiers  of  the  Queen",  a  song 
whose  fine  wording  and  the  lilt  of  whose  music  were  very 
catching  and  was  long  afterwards  sung  with  enthusiasm. 
Many  of  these  men  embarked  at  Halifax  for  their  long 
sea  trip  to  Capetown.  While  there  were  casualties  among 
our  forces  the  real  horrors  and  tragedy  of  war  could  not 
be  said  to  have  been  brought  home  to  the  Canadian  people, 
the  resulting  effect  being  rather  that  of  pride  in  the  bravery 
and  achievement  of  our  forces. 

When  the  House  adjourned  in  June  there  was  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky  so  far  as  indications  of  war  were  concerned 
and  every  one  returned  to  their  homes  looking  forward  to  a 
peaceful  summer. 

Suddenly  on  June  28th  the  Austrian  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  and  his  Duchess  were  shot  dead  at  Serajevo 
in  Serbia.  The  Archduke  was  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
Hapsburg  Monarchy.  The  murderer  was  a  student,  a  Serb 
by  race,  and  an  Austrian  subject.  This  crime  did  not 
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attract  much  attention  in  the  outside  world  but  it  was 
followed  by  an  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  to  which 
Serbia  replied  most  humbly  but  Austria  claimed  the  reply 
was  unsatisfactory  and  at  once  declared  war.  Efforts 
were  made  to  bring  about  peace  but  the  military  party  in 
Germany  decided  the  occasion  was  propitious  and  backed 
Austria  and  frustrated  these  efforts  and  on  August  1st, 
war  was  declared  against  Russia  and  on  August  3rd,  ag- 
ainst France  and  on  August  4th,  against  Belgium.  There 
were  uncertainties  and  divisions  of  opinion  in  the  British 
Cabinet  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed  but  when  Germany 
demanded  a  right  of  way  through  Belgium  and  broke 
the  treaty  there,  Sir  Edward  Gray  announced  there 
was  then  but  one  mind  and  on  August  4th  Britain  declared 
war  on  Germany.  Altogether  twenty  three  different  nations 
made  declarations  of  war  before  it  came  to  an  end. 

The  Canadian  people  took  the  situation  calmly  and 
there  were  no  divisions  of  opinion.  They  were  yet  to  learn 
of  the  disasters  which  the  war  was  to  bring  to  her,  with 
thousands  of  her  sons  to  lie  buried  in  France  and  Flanders, 
and  with  thousands  more  to  be  crippled  and  requiring  pen- 
sions, and  many  more  of  the  flower  of  her  youth  with  their 
lives  shortened  and  their  powers  impaired.  But  for  the 
moment,  with  high  hopes,  confident  that  because  Britain 
had  always  won  they  volunteered  freely  to  help  to  crush 
Germany  within  a  year. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  making  a  farewell  tour  in 
Ontario  returned  to  Ottawa  on  the  fourth  of  August  as  did, 
also,  Sir  Wilfrid  and  Lady  Laurier  who  had  been  gone  to 
their  old  home  at  Arthabaskaville  for  a  period  of  rest  and 
leisure  during  the  summer  months.  Sir  Robert  Borden 
and  his  Cabinet  were  also  gathered  at  Ottawa. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  immediately  called  to- 
gether and  met  on  Tuesday,  August  18,  just  two  weeks  from 
the  declaration  of  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning 
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and  approving  the  different  legislation  which  became 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  stirring  events  and  of  the 
participation  by  Canada  in  the  contest.  For  the  time  being 
all  political  matters  were  thrown  aside  and  forgotten. 
The  Reply  to  the  Address  was  speedily  passed,  and  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  see  the  eloquent  statement  made  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  upon  the  situation,  how  keenly  he  was  stirred  and 
how  deep  was  his  sympathy  with  the  participation  of  the 
country  in  the  conflict: 

"The  gravity  of  the  occasion  which  has  called  us  to- 
gether makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  even  to  disregard  the 
"formalities  and  conventionalities  which  in  ordinary  times 
"the  rules  of  the  House,  written  and  unwritten,  enjoined 
'"as  a  wise  safeguard  against  precipitate  action,  but  which, 
"on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  might  impede  us  in  dealing 
"with  the  momentous  question  before  us.  This  session 
"has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  authority  of 
"Parliament  and  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  such  measures 
"as  have  already  been  taken  by  the  Government,  and  any 
"further  measures  that  may  be  needed,  to  insure  the  defence 
"of  Canada  and  to  give  what  aid  may  be  in  our  power  to 
"the  Mother  Country  in  the  stupendous  struggle  which  now 
"confronts  her.  Speaking  for  those  who  sit  around  me, 
/speaking  for  the  wide  constituencies  which  we  represent 
"in  this  House,  I  hasten  to  say  that  to  all  these  measures 

"we  are  prepared  to  give  immediate  assent  It  is  our 

"duty,  more  pressing  upon  us  than  all  other  duties,  at  once, 
"on  this  first  day  of  this  extraordinary  session  of  the  Can- 
"adian  Parliament,  to  let  Great  Britain  know,  and  to  let 
"the  friends  and  foes  of  Great  Britain  know,  that  there  is 
"in  Canada  but  one  mind  and  one  heart,  and  that  all  Can- 
"adians  stand  behind  the  Mother  Country,  conscious  and 
"proud  that  she  has  engaged  in  this  war,  not  from  any 
"selfish  motive,  for  no  purpose  of  aggrandisement,  but  to 
"maintain  untarnished  the  honor  of  her  name,  to  fulfill  her 
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"obligations  to  her  allies,  to  maintain  her  treaty  obligations, 
"and  to  save  civilization  from  the  unbridled  lust  of  conquest 

"and  domination It  is  an  additional  source  of  pride 

"to  us  that  England  did  not  seek  this  war.  It  is  a  matter  of 
"history — one  of  the  noblest  pages  of  the  history  of  England 
" — that  she  never  drew  the  sword  until  every  means  had 
"been  exhausted  to  secure  and  to  keep  an  honorable  peace. 
"For  a  time  it  was  hoped  that  Sir  Edward  Gray,  who  on 
"more  than  one  occasion  has  saved  Europe  from  such  a 
"calamity,  would  again  avert  the  awful  scourge  of  war. 
"Sir,  it  will  go  down  on  a  still  nobler  page  of  history  that 
"England  could  have  averted  this  war  if  she  had  been 
"willing  to  forego  the  position  which  she  has  maintained 
"for  many  centuries  at  the  head  of  European  civilization— 
"if  she  had  been  willing  to  desert  her  allies,  to  sacrifice 
"her  obligations;  to  allow  the  German  Emperor  to  bully 
"heroic  Belgium,  to  trample  upon  defenceless  Luxemburg, 
"to  rush  upon  isolated  France,  and  to  put  down  his  booted 
"heel  upon  continental  Europe.  At  that  price  England 
"would  have  secured  peace;  but  her  answer  to  the  German 
"Emperor  was:  'Your  proposals  are  infamous/  And  rat- 
"her  than  accept  them,  England  has  entered  into  this  war; 
"and  there  is  not  today  in  the  universe  a  British  subject, 
"there  is  not  outside  the  British  Empire  a  single  man,  whose 
"admiration  for  England  is  not  greater  by  reason  of  this 
"firm  and  novel  attitude." 

These  thoughts  so  eloquently  expressed  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
revealed  clearly  and  fully  the  sentiments  which  dominated 
his  mind  in  regard  to  Canada's  attitude  in  the  great  contest; 
and  at  all  times  until  the  war  was  ended  and  until  the  last 
of  his  days  upon  earth  the  thought  to  which  he  gave  expres- 
sion at  the  very  begining  remained  with  him  to  the  end. 

All  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Government  at  the 
.special  session  were  speedily  passed,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  any  division  or  suggested  differences  from  any  quarters. 
After  sitting  only  four  days  the  House  rose  on  the  22nd. 


Hon.  Angus  L.  Maodonald 
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Returning  from  Ottawa  after  the  session,  I  remained 
off  at  Valcartier  and  saw  the  gathering  of  the  troops  that 
were  to  form  the  1st  Contingent  as  they  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  so  far  as  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian 
people  were  concerned  the  enthusiasm  was  real  and  general 
in  every  part. 

Colonel  Bob  Lowe  was  in  charge  of  the  preparations 
for  the  making  of  the  camp,  which  had  been  going  on  steadily 
for  two  weeks,  and  the  provision  for  the  reception  of  the 
volunteers  went  speedily  along.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
war  begun  when  a  phase  of  the  situation  of  an  alarming 
nature  began  to  be  disclosed.  Sir  George  Foster  was  one 
of  the  men  who  kept  a  diary,  and  his  biographer  details 
that  as  early  as  August  14  he  referred  in  his  memoranda  to 
"'discussions  in  Council  with  lack  of  all  consistency  and 
strife  for  patronage  and  favor  and  no  thought  for  the 
financial  future."  Again  a  little  later  he  notes:  "The  cur- 
rent of  seekers  is  ceaseless.  This  system  is  all  wrong  and 
we  should  really  have  it  put  on  a  business  basis."  And 
again:  "A  day  of  hurry  and  bustle  and  delegations  re  con- 
tracts. A  curse  to  patronage  and  we  are  fools  to  be  at  it. 
Why  not  have  courage  enough  to  abolish  it?  A  special 
committee  had  been  all  day  on  the  awarding  of  contracts, 
but  this  is  not  our  work;  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  three 
men  of  business  and  common  sense.  The  whole  thing  should 
be  put  on  the  basis  of  tender  and  contract." 

The  introduction  of  politics  and  political  preferences 
began  early.  While  in  Valcartier  after  the  session  I  found 
the  Colonel  of  my  home  regiment  of  which  I  was  Honorary 
Colonel,  who  had  brought  a  large  number  of  volunteers  into 
camp,  came  to  me  to  say  that  his  Major  who  was  a  Con- 
servative had  urged  him  to  give  up  his  Colonel's  position 
and  let  him  take  it  and  he  would  take  the  Colonel  with  him 
as  Major  saying  that  because  the  Colonel  was  a  Liberal 
he  would  not  get  the  commission.  I  told  him  to  do  nothing 
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of  the  kind,  and  he  then  refused.  Later  on  the  Major  be- 
came the  Colonel. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  party  men  associated  with 
the  Government  in  power  were  exploiting  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditures for  war  purposes  for  their  own  ends.  Dr.  Skelton, 
in  his  Life  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  refers  to  the  situation  which 
was  later  on  disclosed:  "The  patronage  lists  had  been  revived. 
Bad  boots  had  been  supplied  the  troops.  The  sister  of  one 
Member  of  Parliament  had  made  extraordinary  profits  in 
drug  supplies.  Another  Member  had  exacted  a  rake-off  on 
bandages  and  field  dressings,  and  a  third,  intending  to  buy 
horses  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  had  purchased,  usually 
with  vouchers,  every  spavined,  knee-sprung  nag  that  could 
be  stood  up  long  enough  for  the  cheques  to  be  written,  includ- 
ing one  horse  lately  exchaged  for  a  duck  and  two  drakes  and 
one  rejected  during  the  South  African  War/' 

Lord  Strathcona  had  died  early  in  1914,  and  Sir  George 
Perley  had  gone  to  England  as  Canadian  High  Commissioner 
Mr.  Foster  in  the  autumn  of  1914  was  especially  disturbed 
over  the  operations  of  some  Canadian  business  men  who  had 
succeeded  in  getting  themselves  recommended  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Militia  to  the  British  War  Office  as  agents  for  the  pur- 
chase of  war  supplies  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  in 
Sir  George's  diary  of  November  6  appeared  the  following  en- 
try: "Sent  cable  to  Perley  re  those  sharks  that  S — (meaning 
the  Minister  of  Militia)  has  let  loose  on  army  supply  purchases. 
What  Premier  will  say  I  do  not  know,  but  I  got  the  warning 
and  repudiation  in  to  Harcourt  and  I  hope  to  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments." 

While  the  Minister  of  Militia  was  no  doubt  a  man  of 
energy  and  was  entitled  to  credit  for  the  quickness  which 
he  displayed  in  gathering  together  and  sending  the  1st 
Contingent  to  the  Old  Land,  in  other  respects  his  conduct 
was  such  as  to  provoke  great  criticism  not  only  from  his 
opponents  but  from  many  of  his  own  friends. 
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The  enthusiasm  of  the  youth  of  Canada  for  the  cause 
was  not  dimmed  in  those  early  days  by  any  of  these  condit- 
ions, which  Sir  George  Foster  so  decried,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  the  boys  kept  donning  the  uniforms  and  were 
being  trained  and  sent  to  the  other  side. 

In  the  autumn  Mr.  Pelletier,  Postmaster-General,  was 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  in  Quebec  and  Mr. 
Nantel,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  became  a  Commis- 
sioner on  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners.  Mr. 
Pelletier  was  succededed  by  Hon.  Thomas  Chase  Casgrain, 
who  was  recognized  as  a  very  able  lawyer  and  an  old-time 
Conservative.  Mr.  Blondin,  who  was  Deputy  Speaker, 
succeeded  Mr.  Nantel  as  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue. 

Two  very  popular  members  of  the  Government  side  of 
the  House  died,  Mr.  Thomas  Beattie,  the  member  for  London, 
and  Mr.  Clare,  the  member  for  South  Waterloo,  both  of 
whom  were  very  much  respected  by  all  sides  of  the  House. 
This  year  too  marked  the  death  of  Hon.  Mr.  Emmerson, 
who  shortly  after  a  visit  to  his  old  college  of  Acadia  Univer- 
sity was  stricken  with  heart  disease  and  passed  away. 

In  the  various  by-elections  that  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  1914  there  were  no  contests  on  either  side. 
The  new  Ministers  were  elected  by  acclamation,  as  were 
also  the  successors  of  Messrs.  Clare  and  Beattie,  and  Mr. 
A.  B.  Copp  was  re-elected  for  Westmorland. 

Sir  Wilfrid  in  the  Autumn  of  1914,  accompanied  by 
his  lieutenants,  delivered  recruiting  speeches  throughout 
Quebec  and  eloquently  and  vigorously  urged  the  young  men 
of  his  Province  to  volunteer,  which  they  did  in  large  num- 
bers. 

Immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
situation  of  the  Belgian  people  who  had  been  overrun  by 
the  Germans  and  the  necessity  of  providing  some  relief  for 
them  began  to  attract  attention.  The  Acadia  Coal  Com- 
pany, in  my  County,  at  that  time  was  controlled  by  Belgian 
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capital,  and  the  chief  mining  engineer  was  M.  Notabert, 
a  Belgian.  He  had  his  good  wife  come  to  Pictou  and  told 
me  of  the  advices  they  had  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
and  the  situation  in  Belgium,  and  wondered  if  some  steps 
could  not  be  taken  in  the  Province  to  furnish  aid.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Women's  Council 
in  Pictou  by  Madame  Notabert,  and  they  at  once  actively 
engaged  in  the  good  work,  not  only  in  the  Town  but  through- 
out West  Pictou;  the  generosity  of  our  people  was  appealed 
to  and  they  responded  splendidly,  both  in  money  and 
clothing. 

With  M.  Notabert  I  went  to  Halifax  and  saw  Premier 
Murray,  who  appreciated  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
and  also  Archbishop  McCarthy,  and  appeals  to  the  public 
of  the  Province  were  issued  by  both  of  them.  The  Women's 
Councils  of  New  Glasgow  and  other  Towns  took  up  the 
matter  speedily  and  a  most  generous  response  met  their 
efforts.  The  result  of  this  movement  in  the  Province  was 
that  on  the  29th  of  October,  1914,  the  first  ship,  the  "Trem- 
orvah",  sailed  from  Halifax  with  179  carloads  of  clothing 
and  supplies.  She  was  met  on  arrival  at  Rotterdam  on  the 
14th  of  November  by  Mr.  John  Howard,  Agent-General  for 
Nova  Scotia  in  London,  and  was  the  first  vessel  to  arrive 
at  the  other  side  with  relief  supplies.  She  was  followed  by 
three  other  steamers  laden  with  relief  supplies,  the  S.S. 
"Doric",  the  S.S.  "Calcutta"  and  the  S.S.  "Treneglas", 
the  latter  leaving  on  January  28th,  1915,  being  the  last  of 
the  four. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  movement  for  Belgian 
Relief  in  which  ex-President  Hoover  of  the  United  States 
later  gave  his  leadership  and  direction. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

INVESTIGATING  WAR  EXPENDITURES 

THE  House  of  Commons  met  on  February  8,  1915. 
Speaking  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  Sir  Wilfrid  saidr 
Vide  Hansard  "If  any  proof  were  needed  of  those  conquests, 
the  proof  is  supplied  by  the  conduct  of  the  Dominions,  the 
Colonies  and  the  dependencies  all  over  the  world  which 
acknowledge  British  sovereignty.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  German  publicists  and  German  military  writers  have 
prophesied  that,  whenever  a  continental  war  should  come, 
England  would  be  powerless  to  take  part  in  it;  that  the 
moment  the  first  shot  was  fired  England  would  be  torn  by 
internecine  factions;  her  possessions  beyond  the  seas  would 
sever  their  connections.  We  must  not  be  surprised  at  these 
conclusions  of  those  who  believe  that  the  only  rule  of 
government  is  force.  But  German  publicists  have  yet 
to  learn  that  there  is  a  greater  force  than  force,  and  that  the 
British  Empire,  resting  upon  a  basis  of  freedom  is  more 
durable  than  the  German  Empire  resting  upon  a  basis  of 
blood  and  iron.  If  anything  could  open  their  eyes  it  would 
be  the  spectacle  of  British  colonists  from  all  over  the  world 
taking  their  place  behind  England  in  the  struggle  in  which 
she  is  now  engaged.  Such  a  spectacle  is  well  calculated  to 
cause  wonder  and  surprise  to  the  apostles  of  German  'Kultur' 
and  to  give  hope  and  joy  to  those  who  believe  that  our  sys- 
tem, for  which  men  die,  is  not  a  system  under  which  a  man, 
no  matter  who  he  may  be,  can  say,  'There  is  no  will  but 
my  will,  there  is  no  law  but  my  law — the  law  which  I  lay 
down/  It  is  a  system  under  which  the  law  is  laid  down  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  King  and  the  people — the  law  to 
which  the  King  himself  is  subject  as  much  as  the  lowest 
of  his  subjects.  Such  is  the  spectacle  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  world  in  this  war,  and  it  is  in  many  re- 
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spects  a  spectacle  which  gives  us  British  subjects  a  just 
right  to  feel  proud  ....  Conscription  has  never  met  with 
any    favor   in  the  British  Isles.     It  has  never  been  con- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  the  British  people  to  use  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  her  army. 
England  is  the  least  military  of  the  nations  of  Europe.     She 
has  long  given  up  the  mania  for  conquest,  which  has  been  the 
bane  of  so  many  strong  nations  and  which  may  yet  prove 
the  undoing  of  Germany.     She  has  not  engaged  in  any  ag- 
gressive war  since  the  Crimean  War,  and  while  the  great  nat- 
ions of  the  Continent  were  devoting  their  strength,  wealth 
and  energy  to  armaments  and  military  preparations,  while 
they  were  taking  the  largest  portion  of  the  youth  of  the 
country  as  it  came  to  manhood  from  productive  labor  and 
placing  it  in  camps  and  barracks,  England  never  forced  a 
single  one  of  her  subjects  into  the  army.     She  kept  all  her 
people  busy  producing  and  accumulating,  with  the  result 
that  when  she  was  forced  into  war — forced,  I  say,  and  I 
say  advisedly — though  her  armies  were  not  numerous  in 
comparison  with  continental  armies  their  prowess  in  the 
field  never  caused  her  to  regret   that  she  had  kept  to  the 
voluntary  system.     She  was  able,  out  of    her  wealth,  to 
finance  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  most  gigantic  struggle, 
even  in  that  against  Napoleon  himself,  with  the  result  that 
generally  she   came  out  victorious.     There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  compulsion    against  communities   will   have 
the  same  result  as  compulsion  against  individuals,  and  there 
is  further  no  reason  to  hope  that  when  the  victory  has  been 
won — for    we  have  no    doubt   as  to  the  ultimate  victory 
in  the  war — there  will  be  a  movement  amongst  all  civilized 
peoples  to  put  an  end  to  armaments  and  to  favor  a  lasting 
era  of  peace.     Let  me  repeat  that  it  is  a  struggle  between 
freedom  and  domination.     Into  this  struggle  our  people  have 
thrown  themselves  with  all  the  energy  at  their  command, 
and  all  the  subjects  of  the  King  in  this  country  have  done 
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as  I  believe,  their  share,  and  are  prepared  to  do  more  if  need 
be  to  attain  the  end." 

He  went  on  to  restate  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition  to 
be  that  "we  are  prepared  to  give  to  the  Government,  to  those 
who  for  the  moment  have  the  confidence  of  the  Canadian 
people  under  our  constitutional  system,  the  support  to  which 
they  are  entitled  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  end  which 
we  all  have  in  mind  ...  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  expect 
that  in  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars  no  mis- 
takes would  arise,  but/'  he  said,  "we  cannot  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  not  only  have  mistakes  been  made,  but 
frauds  have  been  committed,  which  have  resulted  in  in- 
jury to  the  health  of  our  troops  and  in  impairment  of  their 
efficiency/'  He  referred  to  the  matter  "not  for  party  pur- 
poses, but  in  order  that  the  country  might  have  the  truth 
and  the  whole  truth,  so  that  we  may  know  upon  whose 
shoulders  to  place  the  responsibility  and  thus  guard  against 
a  recurrence  of  such  mistakes  or  offences." 

Later  on  Sir  Wilfrid  asked  that  the  Prime  Minister 
should  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  Ministerial  changes 
that  had  taken  place,  which  was  usual  always  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. Regarding  the  explanation  given  that  Mr. 
Pelletier's  retirement  was  due  to  ill-health  Sir  Wilfrid  rem- 
arked that  although  Mr.  Pelletier  was  too  ill  to  be  a  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown  he  was  well  enough  to  serve  the  people 
as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
He  complimented  Mr.  Casgrain  upon  his  abilities  and  as  to 
his  political  views  he  said:  "I  cannot  say  much;  they  are 
the  misfortune  of  his  circumstances."  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Blondin  he  said:  "He  is  now  in  office,  but  to  attain  office 
he  has  travelled  a  very  dangerous  road  and  he  has  sown 
the  seed  of  discord,  and  these  appeals  to  passion  are  always 
sure  to  bring  forth  a  crop  of  prejudice." 

Mr.  Lemieux  said  that  Mr.  Pelletier  was  a  very  rich 
man  and  yet  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  some  friends  of 
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his  in  the  Post  Office  Department  had  sent  out  a  circular 
asking  that  subscriptions  should  be  given  to  present  him 
with  a  testimonial  in  view  of  the  sympathy  he  had  always 
shown  towards  the  best  interests  of  his  Department.  Mr. 
Lemieux  wanted  to  know  whether  the  poor  mail  clerk  or 
letter  carrier  was  to  be  asked  to  "stretch  the  last  stitch 
in  his  purse  and  to  give  his  mite  to  Mr.  Pelletier,"  who  was 
worth  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

It  was  felt  on  all  sides  that  the  retirment  of  Mr. 
Pelletier,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Quebec 
Nationalists  in  1911  in  attacking  any  participation,  naval 
or  otherwise,  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  was  due  to  a 
desire  to  be  absent  from  the  scene  now  that  war  had  actu- 
ally come,  and  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  convenient  time  for 
disappearing. 

On  February  11  Sir  Robert  Borden  moved  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  Government  to  borrow  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  to  be  devoted  solely  and  entirely  for  war  purposes 
and  matters  connected  therewith,  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  White  brought  down  the  Budget 
and  announced  that  he  proposed  to  create  a  number  of 
additional  new  taxes  and  to  raise  the  tariff,  and  though  the 
hundred  millions  were  to  be  borrowed  solely  for  war  expen- 
ditures, he  proposed  to  call  his  tariff  bill  "The  War  Revenue 
Act". 

The  political  atmosphere  at  Ottawa  in  1915  was  sur- 
charged with  stories  of  reckless  expenditures  in  connection 
with  the  war,  and  the  Capital  was  besieged  by  those  who 
were  anxious  to  share  in  the  profits  of  these  expenditures; 
strange  faces,  new  to  Ottawa,  who  were  said  to  be  close  to 
and  to  have  influence  with  the  Government,  began  to  appear. 
The  conditions  were  such  that  they  could  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  The  situation  was  epitomized  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  of  Kings,  P.E.I.,  now  Senator  Hughes,  who  in  speak- 
ing on  the  Budget  and  reported  in  Hansard  said: 
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"We  know  already  a  little  of  what  had  been  done;  we 
know  that  small  druggists  and  drug-sellers  in  the  City  of 
Ottawa,  in  a  night,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  have  blossom- 
ed into  wholesale  druggists  and  have  obtained  orders  from 
the  Government  ranging  from  fifteen  to  forty  thousand 
dollars  on  which  profits  of  forty  per  cent  to  eighty  per  cent 
have  been  made.  We  know  that  dozens  of  automobiles 
have  been  bought  at  very  high  prices  and  that  many  of 
them  have  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  the  ground  had 
opened  and  swallowed  them.  We  know  that  sets  of  motor 
tires  have  been  purchased  for  more  than  six  hundred  dollars 
a  set,  the  wholesale  price  of  which  is  not  more  than  three 
hundred.  We  know  that  Members  of  Parliament  and 
others  who  would  not  know  a  hackney  from  a  Clydesdale 
were  commissioned  to  buy  horses  for  the  army,  that  many  of 
the  horses  so  bought  were  found  to  be  unfit  for  duty  and 
had  to  be  sold  for  what  they  would  bring,  and  that  many 
of  them  disappeared  altogether.  We  know  that  a  young 
lady  typist  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Militia  patented 
a  shovel  and  that  the  Minister  examined  it  and  found  it 
to  be  so  useful  for  trench  digging  that  he  immediately  order- 
ed 25,000  of  them  and  he  is  still  ordering  more  shovels.  We 
know  that  the  war  grafters  have  hung,  like  a  cloud  of  locusts 
around  the  Government  and  that,  while  spouting  loyalty 
from  their  lips,  they  have  taken  their  blood  toll  wherever 
they  can  find  it.  We  know  that  the  brave  men  who  have 
offered  their  lives  for  their  country  have  been  given  equip- 
ment that  has  cost  enormous  prices  but  is  entirely  unfit 
for  service.  We  know  that  they  were  supplied  with  boots 
that  soaked  in  water  like  a  sponge  and  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  intervention  of  the  Home  Government,  they  would 
have  been  sent  into  the  trenches  in  France  and  Belgium 
maimed  and  crippled  for  life  before  they  saw  the  enemy. 
We  know  that  many  of  these  practices  are  still  going  on 
and  that  the  Government  is  not  ignorant  thereof,  but  ignor- 
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a  nee  in  such  a  case  would  be  no  excuse — it  would  be  nearly 
as  culpable  as  actual  participation  in  the  guilt.  The  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  is  responsible  and  every  member  of  the 
Government  must  take  his  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
these  things." 

It  was  against  such  conditions  as  these  that  Sir  George 
Foster,  as  appears  by  his  diary,  was  protesting  continually. 

Early  in  the  session  Professor  Adam  Short,  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  in  an  address  had  referred  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  appointments,  for  which  he  was 
attacked  by  Robert  Rogers.  A  return  was  moved  for  and 
brought  down  and  upon  being  carefully  analyzed  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Sinclair  of  Guysboro  it  showed  that  since  1911  there 
had  been  3,495  dismissals  and  6,548  resignations,  the 
greater  number  of  them  being  forced,  creating  10,043 
vacancies  in  all,  and  that  20,100  appointments  had  been 
made,  the  result  being  that  more  than  10,000  new  employees, 
in  addition  to  filling  the  10,043  places  vacated  by  dismissal, 
had  been  added  to  the  Civil  Service,  which,  to  put  it  mildly, 
did  not  indicate  any  great  interest  in  economical  govern- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  Mr.  A.  K.  Maclean, 
financial  critic  for  the  Opposition,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Budget  in  reply  to  Mr.  White  said:  quoting  from  Hansard. 

"The  Opposition  will  with  promptness  and  unanimity 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  War  Supply  Bill  of  $100,000,000 
and  we  shall  ever  stand  ready  to  supplement  the  same  in 
order  to  continue  the  struggle  to  a  successful  issue  and  until 
peace  under  proper  terms  may  be  safely  assured.  In  doing 
this  however  we  impose  one  condition  and  exact  one  promise 
from  the  Government — a  strict  accountability  for  the  destin- 
ation of  the  monies  so  voted  and  a  faithful  realization  on  its 
part  of  the  great  trust  resting  upon  it.  Nothing  should 
instantly  provoke  the  overwhelming  indigantion  of  Canada 
more  than  the  thought  that  money  voted  for  war  purposes 
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was  diverted  from  its  true  destination  by  the  profane  hands 
of  dishonest  contractors  and  vendors,  patronage  brokers 
and  party  camp-followers,  and  more  so,  if  it  occurs,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  vigilance  or  duty  on  the  part  of  the  national 
trustees,  the  Government." 

Upon  the  balance  of  the  Budget  programme  Mr.  Mac- 
lean found  himself  in  unqualified  conflict  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  Government  had 
between  1911  and  1914,  before  the  war,  increased  the  ex- 
penditure forty  million  dollars,  from  87  million  in  1911 
to  127  million  in  1914,  and  that  entirely  apart  from  any 
war  expenditure  there  would  be  on  March  31,  1915,  a  deficit 
of  sixty  million  dollars. 

He  went  through  each  department  of  government  and 
showed  where  there  had  been  abnormal  increases  of  expen- 
diture in  every  one,  as  for  instance  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  under  Mr.  Rogers,  an  increase  of  twelve 
million  dollars,  and  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  under 
Mr.  Pelletier,  an  increase  of  seven  and  a  half  million. 

Mr.  Maclean's  speech  was  an  able  one  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  House.  He  declared  that  "the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  had  apparently  no  control  over  his  colleagues 
in  respect  to  expenditures.  He  seems  to  be  without  in- 
fluence among  them.  No  impartial  man  can  do  otherwise 
than  condemn  the  expenditure  policy  of  the  Government 
ever  since  they  came  into  power."  He  declared  also  that 
the  Budget  proposals  "are  altogether  unjust  and  unneces- 
sary. They  will  not  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  they  will  inflict  unnecessary  burdens  upon 
the  people  and  put  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country." 

The  lead  given  by  Mr.  Maclean  in  his  attack  upon  the 
Government  proposals  brought  about  a  spirited  debate 
which  continued  until  the  middle  of  March. 

On  the  10th  of  March  in  a  forceful  and  eloquent  speech. 
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Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  moved,  seconded  by  Dr.  Pugsley,  a 
resolution  to  the  following  effect:  That  the  House  was  ready 
to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  present  war  situation 
and  to  vote  all  necessary  ways  and  means  to  that  end,  "but 
regrets  that  in  the  Budget,  duties  are  imposed  which  must  be 
oppressive  on  the  people  while  yielding  little  or  no  revenue, 
and  that  the  said  measure  is  particularly  objectionable  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  placing  extra  barriers  against  Great  Brit- 
ain's trade  with  Canada  at  the  moment  when  the  Mother 
Country  is  in  a  war  situation  unparalleled  in  history/' 

He  pointed  out  the  situation  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  Conservative  Opposition  claimed  the  right  to  attack 
any  member  of  the  Government  of  Mr.  Asquith  who  might 
be  doing  his  work  inefficiently,  and  that  the  Opposition 
was  bound  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  question  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  watch  closely  its  political  conduct  of  the  war, 
to  express  any  misgiving  or  disagreement  it  might  feel 
frankly  and  distinctly.  This  was  the  position  of  matters 
in  England,  where  at  all  stages  of  the  war  the  Opposition 
had  been  kept  in  constant  consultation  by  the  Government. 
They  were  consulted  as  to  military  operations  and  at  every 
step  were  asked  to  give  their  advice. 

It  was  not  so  in  Canada.  The  Opposition  had  not  been 
consulted.  If  we  had  been  honored  in  the  same  way,  he 
said,  we  would  have  been  happy  to  give  our  views  as  to  the 
policies  to  be  pursued.  He  did  not  say  that  our  views  would 
have  been  accepted,  but  certainly  there  would  have  been 
an  effort  on  his  part  to  give  way  on  some  of  his  own  views 
and  he  might  have  felt  it  right  to  ask  the  other  side  to  give 
way  on  some  of  their  views,  so  that  we  might  have  been 
unanimous  in  policy  as  we  had  been  unanimous  in  the  ob- 
jects our  policy  was  to  serve. 

"I  do  not  complain  of  this.  I  have  no  right  to  complain, 
he  said,  "but  my  honorable  friend  the  Finance  Minister  has 
no  right  to  complain  if  today  we  have  to  take  issue  with  him, 
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and  take  issue  sharply,  upon  the  resolutions  which  he  has 
laid  before  the  House." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  White  in  reply  was  a  forceful  and 
aggressive  one.  He  talked  for  over  three  hours. 

It  had  been  noticed  for  some  time  that  members  of  the 
Government  were  disposed  to  be  very  defferential  to  Dr. 
Michael  Clark  and  to  compliment  him,  and  he  in  turn  usually 
used  complimentary  language  in  reply.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  White  referred  to  Dr.  Clark  in  this  manner:  "My  hon- 
orable friend  from  Red  Deer  (Mr.  Clark)  is  an  economist. 
He  has  studied  political  economy.  When  I  speak  about 
economics  I  always  feel  that  my  honorable  friend  under- 
stands me  and  I  understand  him  when  he  is  speaking  about 
economics."  But  as  the  object  of  Mr.  White's  Budget  was 
to  increase  the  tariff  he  did  not  succeed  in  "pulling  the  leg" 
of  Dr.  Clark  on  this  particular  occasion. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  closed  in  a  very  aggressive 
and  vigorous  manner  and  Dr.  Clark,  who  replied  to  him,  said 
that  he  desired  to  bear  testimony  to  the  leader  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  spite  of  the  somewhat  "provocative  peroration" 
of  his  honorable  friend  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

He  likened  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  Prodigal 
Son,  who  having  obtained  a  portion  of  the  family  goods 
took  himself  into  a  far  country,  and  said  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  associates  with  whom  he  foregathered  there 
thought  as  long  as  his  money  lasted  that  the  younger  son 
was  an  admirable  financier,  but  when  he  got  among  the 
husks  no  doubt  they  formed  a  different  opinion  of  him. 
"There  is  this  to  be  said  of  the  Prodigal,  that  experience 
in  his  case  was  a  wise  teacher  and  sweet  were  the  used  of 
adversity,  but  the  experience,  which  produced  in  the  Prodi- 
gal Son  a  salutary  attack  of  penitence,  has  had  an  effect 
upon  my  honorable  friend  which  resulted  in  lamentable 
exhibitions  of  ill  humor." 

Later  on  he  said:  "The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
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Prime  Minister  made  a  vital  error  in  the  original  composition 
of  his  Cabinet,  and  I  would  advise  him  at  once,  if  he  wants 
to  guide  this  country  through  to  a  saner  and  stronger 
fiscal  position,  to  transpose  a  couple  of  Ministers.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  would  have  made  a  splendid  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  especially  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Department  which  are  described  as  those 
of  the  chief  commercial  traveller  of  Canada/'  Then  he 
went  on  to  point  out  how  Mr.  Foster  would  have  withstood 
most  effectually  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Rogers)  and  others  when  they  came  to  make  drains 
for  the  spending  departments  which  had  landed  the  country 
in  the  position  in  which  it  was  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  Mr.  White's  compliments  to 
Michael  Clark  did  not  produce  any  return  of  the  same  kind 
of  flattery,  and  it  was  rather  interesting  to  note  that  later 
on  in  the  debate,  when  Mr.  Foster  came  to  speak,  which 
he  did  in  a  quiet,  dignified  and  eloquent  address  on  the 
highest  possible  lines,  he  said:  "I  was  so  much  mystified 
the  other  night  when  these  two  gentlemen  commenced  to 
talk  economics,  my  honorable  friend  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance on  this  side  and  my  honorable  friend  from  Red  Deer 
on  the  other,  and  I  got  into  such  a  perfect  haze  about  it 
that  I  felt  almost  like  rising  and  saying,  'A  plague  on  both 
your  houses!  Leave  your  economics  and  just  give  us  plain 
English  common  sense'/' 

It  was  evident  that,  though  age  and  responsibility  in 
office  had  mellowed  Mr.  Foster  in  his  relations  with  his 
political  opponents,  he  could  not  help  calling  attention  to  the 
belligerent  attitude  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Bennett  had  hardly  been  heard  from  in  the 
House  since  his  attack  upon  the  Government  in  1914  in 
connection  with  their  Canadian  Northern  Railway  legis- 
lation, until  he  spoke  in  the  debate  on  the  Budget  on  the 
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16th  of  March,  with  his  usual  vigor  and  agressiveness,  and 
it  was  clear  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  get  back  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  Government  and  to  his  old-time  party 
friends  by  the  character  of  his  address  on  this  occasion. 

Sir  Wilfrid  had  asked  me  to  reply  to  him  and  I  under- 
stood from  the  Whips  that  Mr.  Meighen  was  to  follow  me. 
Mr.  Bennett  had  taken  the  position  that  those  of  us  who 
represented  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  had  no  right  to 
criticize  the  views  of  the  men  who  happened  to  fill  the 
treasury  benches  at  that  time.  I  retorted  that  that  was 
good  old-fashioned  Tory  doctrine,  but  reminded  him  that 
Mr.  Boner  Law  as  late  as  February  2,  speaking  in  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons  had  said:  "I  should  make  it  clear 
that  we  have  no  responsibilities;  we  are  absolutely  free; 
that  in  criticizing  or  refraining  from  criticizing  the  action 
of  the  Government  we  are  guided  solely  by  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  national  interest." 

I  pointed  out  that  Lord  Charles  Beresford  had  attacked 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  his  administration  of  the  Naval 
Department  in  the  session  of  the  British  Parliament  that 
was  then  going  on.  It  would  not  be  meet  for  me  to  repeat 
in  detail  the  argument  which  I  made  at  this  time  but  I  may 
venture  to  recall  the  words  with  which  I  closed  my  speech 
as  it  appears  in  Hansard: 

"I  could  not  help  being  moved  to  some  degree  by  the 
earnestness  displayed  by  the  honorable  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  (Sir  George  Foster)  yesterday.  The  moder- 
ate tone  he  adopted  and  the  manner  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  war  showed  to  me  that  he  felt  very  deeply  and  keenly 
the  important  results  which  flow  from  this  war.  We  must 
not,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  forget  that  Liberals  and  Conser- 
vatives, forgetting  their  differences,  have  gone  to  the  histori- 
cal battle  grounds  across  the  ocean;  and  the  casualty  lists 
show  that  death,  with  even  hand,  has  laid  its  toll  upon  the 
boys,  no  matter  what  their  politics  were.  So  we,  asserting 
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our  right  as  free  men  in  a  free  Parliament  to  discuss  what  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  country,  say  to  the  Government 
that,  over  and  above  all,  on  this  question  of  the  war  Canada 
is  not  divided  and  has  no  need  of  taking  votes  to  ascertain 
where  the  men  who  sit  upon  the  left  of  the  Speaker  are  on 
this  great  issue.  In  all  the  long  history  of  Great  Britain, 
we  join  with  her  living  and  mourn  with  her  dead;  we  look 
forward  with  hope  and  confidence  that,  through  all  the 
storm  and  stress  of  the  trying  period  of  war,  the  prestige 
and  vigor  that  have  always  carried  to  honor  and  success  her 
arms  in  the  centuries  that  have  gone  will  once  more  lead  to 
victory,  and  enable  her  to  trample  under  foot  the  militarism 
of  Germany,  and  to  extend  throughout  the  Empire  and  the 
whole  world  the  benefits  of  those  privileges  of  government 
and  civilization  which  have  been  the  glory  of  Great  Britain 
through  all  the  ages  that  have  gone." 

Mr.  Meighen  followed,  speaking  with  his  usual  clever- 
ness and  of  great  length.  He  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Graham, 
the  debate  going  into  very  late  hours,  and  when  the  vote 
was  taken  it  was  strictly  along  party  lines.  It  was  3.30 
in  the  morning  as  we  went  home. 

When  I  finished  my  address  Sir  Wilfrid  sent  me  over  a 
note  with  the  following  words:  "My  dear  Ned,  a  great 
speech,  a  noble  speech.  Heartiest  congratulations.  W. 
Laurier."  It  is  naturally  among  my  prized  possessions  as 
a  memento  of  my  days  in  public  life. 

While  the  debate  on  the  Budget  was  going  on,  a  com- 
mittee was  sitting  inquiring  into  the  character  of  the  boots 
that  had  been  supplied  to  the  men  who  had  gone  overseas. 
Complaints  had  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  country  and 
from  England  as  well,  where  the  boots  with  which  the  men 
were  supplied  when  they  landed  in  England  had  been  dis- 
carded by  General  Alderson  and  boots  from  the  English 
supply  given  in  their  places.  A  departmental  inquiry  had 
taken  place  in  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence 
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This  Board  had  made  a  report  upon  the  matter  which  was 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  The  complaints  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  boots  were  general  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, on  the  16th  of  February  the  Prime  Minister 
moved  "that  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  respecting 
the  boots  supplied  to  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence, 
a  copy  of  which  report  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  boots  so  supplied  to 
the  said  Department,  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of 
seven  members,  with  instructions  to  investigate  the  matter 
and  report  thereon  to  the  House/' 

The  following  members  constituted  the  committee: 
Sir  James  Aikens,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Middleboro,  Mr. 
Rainville,  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Lemieux  and  Mr.  Nesbitt. 
Hon.  Charles  Murphy  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Rodolphe  Lemieux  resigned  from  it.  The 
committee  had  fifty-one  sittings,  heard  eighty-seven  wit- 
nesses and  had  before  it  eighty-six  exhibits  of  all  kinds  of 
boots. 

The  committee  reported  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  there 
was  a  majority  and  a  minority  report.  Mr.  Middlebro 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  majority  report  and  Mr.  Murphy 
the  report  which  was  recommended  by  the  minority.  Mr. 
Middlebro  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  find- 
ing contained  in  the  minority  report  was  to  the  following 
effect,  namely:  That  the  boot  supplied  to  the  Canadian 
permanent  forces  previous  to  the  war,  being  similar  to  the 
boots  sold  by  the  officials  to  the  Militia  Department  on 
January  15,  1911,  are  boots  suitable  only  for  men  in  bar- 
racks and  in  times  of  peace  and  not  for  men  on  active 
service.  This  boot  was  the  type  of  boot  that  was  supplied 
to  men  when  they  went  overseas.  General  Lessard  dec- 
lared that  the  boots  were  not  good  for  active  service.  Col- 
onel Allen  of  Toronto  said  that  he  would  not  care  to  lead 
any  man  into  active  service  equipped  with  boots  like  those. 
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In  addition  to  representations  made  to  the  committee  a- 
gainst  the  use  of  the  boots  from  numerous  officers  of  Can- 
adian battalions  and  by  various  boards  that  were  held  in 
the  different  militia  districts,  General  Alderson,  who  in  the 
early  days  commanded  the  Canadian  forces  overseas,  was 
making  representations  unequivocal  and  positive  against 
the  use  of  the  boots  by  the  men  on  active  service. 

Not  much  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  going  into  detail 
in  regard  to  the  evidence  that  was  given.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  was  the  considered  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  boots  that  had  been  furnished  were  not  of  a  char- 
acter suitable  for  men  who  had  to  go  into  the  trenches  or 
upon  active  service  such  as  they  were  facing  in  France. 

Other  investigations  were  held  before  the  Public  Ac- 
counts Committee  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  that  was 
moved  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Maclean  of  Halifax  that  copies  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  Auditor-General  and  the  De- 
partment of  Militia  and  other  Departments  of  Government 
in  respect  to  the  expenditures  under  the  War  Appropriations 
Act  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  with 
power  to  investigate  the  matters  therein  referred  to  and  re- 
port there  on  to  the  House. 

After  some  discussion  across  the  floor  with  the  Prime 
Minister  the  wording  of  the  resolution  was  changed,  but  not 
materially.  It  was  passed  and  agreed  to  and  immediately 
the  investigations  began  before  that  committee  and  were 
continued  daily  until  shortly  before  the  House  was  prorogu- 
ed. The  committee  presented  no  less  than  seven  reports 
dealing  with  the  matters  that  came  before  them  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  horses,  binoculars,  and  various  other 
supplies  that  had  been  purchased  for  war  purposes. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  presented  by 
H.  B.  Morphy,  Conservative  member  for  North  Perth,  was 
in  part  as  follows:  "Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  evidence  respecting  the  purchase  of  horses  in  Nova 
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Scotia  discloses  circumstances  of  such  an  unsatisfactory 
character  that  further  investigation  and  action  are  necessary, 
and  they  recommend  that  the  said  evidence  and  all  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  matters  aforesaid  be  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  your  committee  further 
recommend  that  a  further  investigation  should  be  made  by 
the  Government  in  regard  to  any  irregularities  which  may 
have  taken  place  in  any  other  Province  of  Canada."  The 
committee  also  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  re- 
quirement and  necessity  of  a  system  of  purchase,  inspection 
and  audit  that  would  adequately  protect  the  country  from 
irregularities  and  frauds. 

It  was  evident  that  the  condition  of  affairs  which  had 
been  referred  to  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hughes  in  his  address  on  the 
Budget  had  not  been  overstated.  The  evidence  disclosed 
in  the  committee  caused  the  Prime  Minister  to  make  some 
very  strong  statements  with  regard  to  two  of  his  supporters, 
the  member  for  Carleton,  Ontario,  and  the  member  for  Kings 
County,  Nova  Scotia. 

Regarding  the  member  for  Carleton  he  stated  that  he 
carried  on  a  drug  business  and  had  in  his  employ  a  young 
man  who  was  devoting  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  to  his 
duties  and  only  received  a  salary  of  $75  per  month.  He  not 
only  permitted  but  he  encouraged  and  assisted  that  young 
man  to  make  a  contract  with  the  Government  under  which 
within  a  few  weeks  he  acquired  a  profit  of  $9,000. 

"I  cannot  for  one  moment,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "give  my 
sanction  or  approval  to  a  transaction  of  that  character, 
because,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  bound  to  arouse  very  grave 
suspicion,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament  with  respect  to 
contracts  with  the  Government  ought  to  keep  himself  ab- 
solutely above  suspicion.  Therefore  in  respect  to  the  hon- 
orable member  for  Carleton  and  in  respect  to  the  honorable 
member  for  Kings,  Nova  Scotia,  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  as  a 
duty  to  the  Government  of  which  I  am  the  head,  to  the 
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party  of  which  in  Federal  affairs  I  am  the  leader,  and  to 
this  House  and  this  country,  to  express,  as  I  do  here  express, 
my  very  grave  disapproval  of  their  conduct  in  respect  to 
the  matters  which  have  been  under  the  investigation  of  the 
Public  Accounts  Committee." 

This  statement  was  made  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
and  there  was  also  read  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  shells,  of  which  we 
were  to  hear  more  in  subsequent  sessions.  The  House  was 
prorogued  later  that  day,  after  having  been  only  two  months 
and  ten  days  in  session. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  active  sessions 
that  Canada  had  seen  for  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  the 
short  number  of  weeks  that  Parliament  was  sitting. 


s 


CHAPTER  XIX 

PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS  BURNED 

IR  Robert  Borden  in  concluding  his  remarks  in  1915 
as  to  the  charges  that  had  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  purchase  of  horses  announced  to  the  House  that  a 
committee  had  been  formed  in  September,  1914,  to  look 
after  the  manufacture  of  shells  and  to  award  contracts  to 
parties  who  would  offer  to  supply  these  shells.  The  com- 
mittee as  announced  was  composed  of  Colonel  Bertram  as 
Chairman,  Thomas  Cantley,  George  W.  Watts,  Colonel 
Benson,  Colonel  Harsten  and  Colonel  Lafferty,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Dominion  Arsenal.  The  operations  of  this  com- 
mittee, taken  in  conjunction  with  the  doings  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Militia,  were  to  form  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
in  the  following  session,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

A  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  session  of  1915, 
the  Government  had  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  certain 
reports  made  by  one  T.  R.  Ferguson,  who  had  been  a  Com- 
missioner appointed  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Robert  Rogers. 
The  report  purported  to  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Oliver  while  Minister  of  the  Interior  previous  to  1911,  but 
the  fact  that  it  was  rather  belated  in  its  presentation  and 
that  it  was  well  recognized  that  Mr.  Ferguson  had  been 
appointed  by  Mr.  Rogers  four  years  before,  caused  the  feel- 
ing that  this  was  rather  an  attempt  to  draw  a  herring  across 
the  trail  and  to  endeavor  to  develop  some  counter-attack 
because  of  the  exposures  that  had  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  members  for  Kings  and  Carleton. 

Mr.  Oliver  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  himself  and  made  a  clear  explanation  of  the  whole 
transaction.  He  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Meighen  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  latter  making  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches. 
The  incident,  however,  was  not  heard  of  again  after  the  close 
of  the  session  in  that  year. 

293 
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When  the  House  opened  on  January  12,  1916,  quite  a 
number  of  changes  had  occurred  in  the  complexion  of  the 
House.  The  Speaker,  Hon.  Dr.  Sproule,  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  Senate.  He  had  had  a  very  long  Parliamentary 
experience  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
was  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  House  and  had  proved  on 
the  whole  an  excellent  Speaker.  He  was  succeeded  in 
that  position  by  the  Deputy  Speaker,  Mr.  Sevigny. 

Mr.  Barker,  who  had  represented  Hamilton  for  fifteen 
years,  died  in  the  interval.  He  was  a  man  of  real  ability 
and  a  strong  factor  when  in  Opposition,  and  was  thought 
of  as  a  likely  Minister  at  the  formation  of  the  Government 
in  1911.  Several  other  deaths  had  taken  place:  James  Reid, 
the  Liberal  member  for  Restigouche,  New  Brunswick;  E.  A. 
Lancaster,  the  member  for  Lincoln,  Ontario,  who  had  been 
very  prominent  in  the  discussion  with  relation  to  the  mar- 
riage question  in  1912,  and  James  W.  Richards,  Liberal 
member  for  Prince,  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  had  had  a 
long  experience  in  Provincial  and  Federal  politics. 

The  members  for  Kings,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Carleton, 
Ontario,  had  resigned  their  seats  as  a  result  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden's  statement  in  regard  to  them,  and  Sir  James  Aikens, 
who  had  been  knighted,  resigned  his  seat  in  Brandon,  as 
did  also  Mr.  Sharp,  the  member  for  Lisgar.  Hon.  Mr. 
Coderre,  who  had  been  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  had 
retired  to  a  Judgeship,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Patenaude,  who  is  now  Lieu  tenant- Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  very  little  in  the  House  this 
session  and  his  place  was  taken  as  Acting  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways by  Hon.  J.  D.  Reid,  who  had  been  Minister  of  Customs. 
Mr.  Cochrane  remained  as  nominal  Minister  of  the  Depart- 
ment until  1917,  when  he  resigned  his  position  and  was 
succeeded  permanently  by  Mr.  Reid,  "Jack"  Reid,  as  he 
was  familiarly  known  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a 
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breezy  and  successful  Parliamentarian.  He  had  been  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  long  time  and  was  popular 
with  the  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  announced  that  a  resol- 
ution authorizing  and  requesting  the  enactment  by  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  of  such  legislation  as  would  extend  the  life 
of  Parliament  for  one  year  would  be  presented  to  the  House. 

A  significant  incident  occurred  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  his  speech  as  contained  in 
Hansard  said:  "Sir,  there  has  been  an  attempt  made  for 
many  years  to  frighten  the  people  with  the  spectre  of  con- 
scription. There  are  men  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  who 
have  been  asserting  that  the  moment  that  was  adopted  in 
Great  Britain  conscription  would  be  adopted  or  proposed 
in  Canada.  Conscription  has  come  in  Great  Britain,  but  is 
not  to  come  in  Canada." 

Sir  Robert  Borden  in  his  reply  said  as  follows:  "My 
right  honorable  friend  has  alluded  to  conscription,  to  the 
idea  in  this  country  or  elsewhere  that  there  may  be  con- 
scription in  Canada.  In  speaking  in  the  first  two  or  three 
months  of  this  war  I  made  it  clear  to  the  people  of  Canada 
that  we  did  not  propose  any  conscription.  I  repeat  that  an- 
nouncement today  with  emphasis." 

There  was  considerable  talk  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  the  shell  contracts  and 
other  purchases  of  munitions,  and  a  War  Purchasing  Com- 
mission had  been  appointed,  headed  by  Hon.  Mr.  Kemp, 
member  of  the  Government,  and  Messrs.  George  Gait  and 
H.  Laporte.  Sir  Robert  Borden  in  his  speech  on  the  Address 
announced  that  a  Commission  consisting  of  Sir  Charles 
Davison,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  Quebec,  had  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiry  into  all  matters  attending 
the  purchase  of  supplies  and  munitions  for  the  Government 
of  Canada  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  doings  of  a  gentleman  known  as  J.  Wesley  Allison, 
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and  sundry  other  people  who  had  appeared  in  Ottawa  and 
were  recognized  as  being  very  close  to  the  Minister  of 
Militia,  had  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  It  was 
well  known  that  Sir  George  Foster  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance  of  Sir  Sam  Hughes  (who  had  been  knighted 
in  1915)  and  his  biographer  discloses  that  after  the  1915 
session  Sir  George  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  a  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  which  the  following  quotation  is  taken: 

"The  light  thrown  upon  the  methods  of  the 
Dept.  by  the  few  items  that  have  been  under  exam- 
ination by  the  committees  is  indicative  of  what  may 
be  revealed  when  the  mass  of  items  come  up  for 
analysis.  To  this  strength  is  added  because  of  the 
widespread  feelings  of  bitterness  and  insecurity  in- 
duced by  the  continuous  displays  of  strong  and  in- 
sulting language  and  indiscretions  which  had  been 
made.  The  waste  of  money  has,  I  am  convinced, 
been  very  great,  and  waste  of  war  money  will  not 
be  condoned  by  the  people  who  have  to  provide  it. 
My  impression  is  that  reorganization  alone  can 
save  the  situation  already  compromised,  and  that 
it  should  be  immediate  and  thorough  from  top  to 
bottom.  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  in 
Council  that  a  thorough  and  businesslike  investi- 
gation should  be  instituted  into  the  methods  and 
transactions  of  the  Dept.  since  the  war  commenced, 
that  restitution  of  all  overcharges  should  be  com- 
pelled, evil  doers  punished  and  inefficients  weeded 
out,  and  that  all  future  expenditures  should  be  made 
upon  proper  authority  and  on  a  businesslike  as- 
certainment of  price  and  quality.  If  this  is  an- 
nounced and  carried  out,  the  country  will  respond 
with  full  support  and  confidence,  and  the  wide- 
spread doubt  and  dissatisfaction  which  at  present 
exist  will  pass  away.  Unless  something  adequate 
is  done  I  see  very  serious  trouble  ahead." 

As  the  debate  on  the  Address  went  on    the  different 
Opposition  speeches  disclosed  the  feeling  that   was  evident 
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in  the  country,  that  dealings  with  shell  contracts  and  the 
other  war  supplies  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Militia 
were  far  from  satisfactory.  It  was  clear  that  throughout 
the  country  generally  the  expenditures  that  were  being 
made  for  war  material  and  matters  connected  therewith 
were  being  treated  as  pure  party  patronage  and  given  to 
the  friends  of  the  Government  under  conditions  which 
were  certain  to  require  that  investigations  would  be  made. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  closed  on  February  2  with- 
out any  division  being  taken.  On  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
February  3,  the  whole  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  were 
destroyed  by  fire. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Thursday  the  first 
matter  taken  up  was  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy  Speaker, 
and  Sir  Robert  Borden  moved  that  Mr.  Edgar  N.  Rhodes, 
the  member  for  Cumberland,  be  appointed  to  the  place. 
An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  selection  was  the 
remarks  made  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  which  he  said: 

"The  honorable  member  for  Cumberland  seems  to  me 
eminently  fitted  for  the  position  to  which  it  is  now  sought 
to  elect  him.  He  has  given  proof  on  many  an  occasion 
that  he  is  endowed  with  a  just  and  fair  mind;  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  a  mind  so  just  and  so  fair  that  I  have 
been  sometimes  surprised  to  see  him  sitting  on  that  side  of 
the  House.  But  now  that  he  is  to  sit  neither  on  one  side 
nor  the  other  he  will  have  every  opportunity  to  give  effect 
to  his  better  intentions.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
accept  his  nomination  to  the  office  of  chairman  of  com- 
mittees." 

The  estimates  for  the  year  were  brought  down  on  that 
day,  and  a  great  many  questions  on  the  order  paper,  which 
could  not  be  answered  until  after  the  Address  was  passed, 
were  disposed  of,  as  well  as  motions  for  reports.  Before 
dinner  a  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Clarence  Jamieson, 
Conservative  M.P.  for  Digby,  with  regard  to  the  question 
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of  the  fisheries  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  various 
members  from  Nova  Scotia  spoke  on  the  subject  through- 
out the  day.  Mr.  A.  K.  Maclean  resumed  the  debate  after 
eight  o'clock  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Cape 
Breton  and  by  Mr.  Loggie  of  Northumberland.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  was  not  in  the  House  and  the  Opposition  was  being 
led  by  Mr.  George  Graham. 

I  had  been  down  to  Nova  Scotia  on  legal  business  and 
had  only  returned  at  noon  on  the  3rd.  I  had  been  in  the 
House  in  the  afternoon  at  question  time,  then  went  to  dine 
with  some  friends  in  the  Rideau  Club  and  walked  up  to  the 
buildings  a  little  before  nine  o'clock.  As  I  went  to  the 
House  of  Commons  side  I  saw  a  strange,  foreign-looking 
man  standing  on  the  left  of  the  steps  going  up  to  the  Com- 
mons chamber  and  I  was  struck  with  his  appearance  and 
said  to  myself,  "That  man  is  not  a  Canadian." 

I  hung  my  coat  and  hat  in  my  cubicle  in  the  corridor, 
which  ran  along  the  rear  of  the  chamber,  entered  the  House 
and  was  chatting  with  Mr.  Graham  when  a  page  brought 
me  a  note  from  a  Nova  Scotia n  lady  in  Ottawa  who  said 
she  had  some  friends  who  wanted  to  obtain  seats  in  the 
ladies'  gallery.  I  went  out  and  took  the  ladies  upstairs 
in  the  elevator,  along  the  entrance  to  the  ladies'  gallery,  in 
which  there  were  very  few  people  as  it  was  a  disagreeable 
evening  outside.  I  was  sitting  pointing  out  different  well 
known  members  in  the  House  to  them  when  a  sudden  puff 
of  smoke  came  up  to  the  gallery  on  the  opening  of  the  doors 
immediately  underneath,  and  Mederic  Martin,  then  Mayor 
of  Montreal  and  member  for  St.  Mary's,  came  rushing  into 
the  House  from  the  corner  nearest  the  reading-room  shout- 
ing, "The  House  is  on  fire!  The  House  is  on  fire!" 

I  immediately  suggested  to  the  ladies  that  it  would  be 
prudent  for  them  to  go  downstairs,  took  them  safely  to  the 
elevator  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  at 
once  to  make  their  way  home,  as  apparently  very  serious 
conditions  existed. 
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Looking  along  the  corridor  where  I  had  left  my  hat 
and  coat  I  could  see  signs  of  flames  at  the  other  end,  and 
volumes  of  smoke  were  coming  through  the  corridor,  so  I 
decided  that  I  would  not  venture  to  get  my  clothing  and 
immediately  took  the  elevator  to  the  top  floor  where  the 
Nova  Scotia  room  was,  went  to  my  desk  and  took  out  some 
business  papers  of  value  and  some  personal  papers,  put  them 
in  my  pocket  and  started  to  go  down. 

As  I  was  returning  to  the  elevator  I  met  Bowman  Law, 
the  member  for  Yarmouth,  rushing  from  the  elevator  in 
the  direction  of  the  room. 

I  descended  in  the  elevator,  and  there  was  a  scene  of 
wild  excitement  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  House,  with 
members  frantically  making  their  way  from  the  chamber. 
I  went  to  the  nearest  telephone  and  telephoned  to  the 
Chateau  Laurier,  where  I  was  staying,  to  send  up  a  car  for 
me,  as  I  was  without  overcoat  or  hat.  I  went  in  the  car  to 
the  hotel,  procured  both  and  started  to  walk  back  to  the 
buildings. 

As  I  did  so  the  fire  had  reached  major  proportions  and 
it  was  seen  that  the  buildings  were  doomed.  I  wended  my 
way  to  the  Rideau  Club  and  from  the  verandah  watched 
the  progress  of  the  fire,  in  company  with  numerous  members 
who  had  come  there.  Although  three  hundred  yards  dist- 
ant from  the  buildings  it  was  probably  the  best  place  avail- 
able in  the  whole  city  to  watch  the  scene. 

The  fire  burned  swiftly  and  steadily  and  one  of  the  in- 
teresting and  peculiar  sights  was  the  way  in  which  the  tower, 
which  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  building  facing  the  street, 
withstood  the  attack  of  the  flames.  All  the  under  support 
seemed  to  have  been  burned  away  but  the  flames  licked  up 
the  sides  of  the  tower  and  reached  the  top.  Slowly  but 
surely,  and  then  suddenly,  the  whole  thing  toppled  into  the 
burned  out  portion  below. 

It  was  a  strange  experience  to  realize  that  the  chamber 
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which  one  had  been  a  part  of  for  twelve  years,  and  where 
the  Fathers  of  Confederation  and  the  distinguished  men  who 
had  seats  in  the  chamber  from  1867  had  sat  was  gone  forever. 

Next  day  the  House  met  for  forty  minutes  in  an  im- 
provised chamber  in  what  was  known  as  the  Victoria  Mem- 
orial Museum  and  adjourned  until  the  following  Monday, 
to  enable  some  provisions  to  be  made  for  the  housing  of  the 
members  temporarily. 

It  was  rumored  on  Friday  that  Mr.  Law  had  been 
burned  in  the  fire.  It  was  known  that  Mr.  Laplante,  the 
Assistant  Clerk  of  the  House,  had  gone;  that  two  young 
ladies  who  were  guests  of  the  Speaker  in  his  chambers  had 
also  been  burned.  The  Nova  Scotia  members  were  slow  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Law  had  gone.  He  was  a  quiet  man  who 
lived  in  a  quiet  hotel,  and  it  was  not  until  late  on  Friday 
night,  when  no  word  of  him  was  obtained  by  anyone,  that 
his  colleagues  from  Nova  Scotia  reluctantly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  have  been  destroyed.  My  own 
theory  is  that  he  stayed  too  long,  methodical  and  careful 
man  as  he  was,  trying  to  get  possession  of  all  the  papers 
that  were  of  value  to  him,  as  he  was  a  thorough  business 
man  and  in  communication  on  business  matters  with  his 
people  in  Yarmouth  all  the  time,  and  that  when  he  tried 
to  come  down  to  the  ground  floor  the  flames  had  overtaken 
him. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Nova  Scotia  members  I  was  asked 
to  say  some  words  of  appreciation  of  our  late  colleague  when 
the  House  met  on  Monday.  In  order  that  I  might  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Nova  Scotia  members  I  spoke  to  Sir 
Robert  Borden  in  the  club  on  Monday  at  lunch  time  with 
regard  to  being  given  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words, 
and  he  at  once  assented  to  the  proposal.  He  also  intimated 
to  me  that  he  proposed  to  move  that  day  a  resolution  that 
had  been  prepared  by  a  committee  on  the  death  of  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  had  died  in  the  autumn  of  1915, 
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and  he  asked  me  to  speak  to  Sir  Wilfrid  and  let  him  know 
that  he  proposed  to  bring  on  that  resolution  that  day. 

I  saw  Sir  Wilfrid  a  few  moments  before  three  o'clock 
and  gave  him  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  and  he  said:  "I 
had  some  notes  on  that  resolution  but  I  have  not  got  them 
with  me.  You  had  better  see  Borden  and  ask  him  not  to 
go  on  today.  No/'  he  said,  on  second  thought,  "we  will 
go  on." 

We  went  downstairs  in  a  few  moments  and  almost  im- 
mediately Sir  Robert  began  to  move  his  resolution  and  to 
make  his  speech,  which  was  to  be  seconded  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  Sir  Robert  did  not  speak  at  great  length  and, 
without  any  more  notice  than  I  have  stated,  Sir  Wilfrid 
seconded  the  motion,  speaking  entirely  extemporaneously 
and  in  a  most  eloquent  manner.  On  occasions  of  this  kind 
Sir  Wilfrid  always  spoke  gracefully  and  well,  but  I  was  con- 
siderably surprised  to  find  how  familiar  he  was  with  Sir 
Charles  Tupper's  life  and  career,  and  how  sympathetically 
he  traced  his  whole  political  doings.  One  of  his  paragraphs 
was  of  a  very  high  order: 

"When  at  last  the  end  came  his  eyes  closed  upon  a 
Canada  whose  population  had  doubled  and  more  than  doub- 
led, whose  national  revenue  had  trebled  and  quadrupled, 
whose  commerce  had  risen  from  a  comparatively  small 
figure  to  the  billion  dollar  mark  and  more,  whose  products 
in  agriculture  and  industry  had  reached  figures  that  would 
have  seemed  fantastic  in  the  first  year  of  the  union;  a  Can- 
ada whose  people  were  united  even  to  the  shedding  of  their 
blood  in  the  defence  and  for  the  triumph  of  those  principles 
of  freedom  and  justice  which  the  Fathers  of  Confederation 
had  placed  under  the  aegis  of  British  institutions." 

I  went  upstairs  with  Sir  Wilfrid  and  told  him  that  I 
thought  his  address  was  a  truly  marvellous  one  under  the 
circumstances,  and  remarked  that  he  must  have  been  a 
great  admirer  of  Sir  Charles.  He  said  he  undoubtedly  was; 
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that  Tupper  was  a  man  of  tremendous  energy,  a  great  fighter 
who  was  responsible  more  than  Sir  John  for  the  dominance 
of  the  party  from  1878  on.  There  was  an  additional  reason 
for  his  feeling,  he  said,  that  during  the  years  of  his  own  and 
Tupper's  leadership  there  never  had  been  the  slightest  mis- 
understanding between  them  as  to  any  agreements  that 
were  frequently  made  between  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  connection  with  the  carrying  on  of  public  business. 

The  performance  of  Sir  Wilfrid  on  that  day  showed  his 
tremendous  resourcefulness  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and 
illustrated  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  fact  that  he 
seemed  to  regain  his  old  vigor  in  the  stirring  events  of  Par- 
liamentary life,  while  in  the  summer  days,  as  he  grew  older, 
his  strength  weakened  and  he  required  the  zest  of  conflict 
in  order  to  summon  all  his  great  powers  to  his  aid. 

On  February  8  the  Prime  Minister  moved  a  resolution 
providing  for  an  address  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  asking 
that  an  amendment  might  be  made  to  the  B.N.A.  Act  which 
would  provide  for  the  extension  of  Parliament  for  an  extra 
year.  It  was  generally  felt  that  an  understanding  had 
been  arrived  at  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  that  this  resolution  would  be  passed  unanimously, 
there  being  rumors  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  the  nature 
of  this  understanding  was. 

Sir  Wilfrid  in  his  address  had  referred  to  the  bombastic 
utterances  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  previous 
year,  for  example  when  he  had  said:  "Is  it  then  any  wonder 
that  the  cry  comes  from  every  individual  that  one  meets 
and  understands  the  conditions,  it  is  louder  than  thunder 
demanding  that  this  Parliament  be  dissolved,  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  this  Dominion  be  grant- 
ed to  them  under  our  form  of  democracy,  and  that  that 
form  of  democracy  be  restored  to  them." 

He  made  reference  to  other  utterances  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  had  clearly  been  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  war 
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election  but  so  far  had  not  succeeded,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  Sir  Wilfrid's  address  the  moton  passed  unanimously. 

The  decision  to  agree  to  the  proposal  for  the  extension 
of  the  life  of  Parliament  had  been  carefully  considered  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  and  the  group  whom  he  gathered  around  him  for 
advice,  conferences  had  unquestionably  taken  place  be- 
tween the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  certain  understandings  were  arrived  at  between  them 
preliminary  to  the  assent  to  the  adoption  of  the  extension. 

Mr.  Rogers  had  been  during  1914  and  1915  asserting 
the  absolute  necessity  of  an  election,  but  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  at  the  Front  and  the  fact  that  no  substantial 
gains  had  as  yet  been  made  by  the  Allies  in  the  war  brought 
about  a  condition  under  which  it  was  felt  on  all  sides  that 
in  the  existing  circumstances  an  election  would  be  the  last 
thing  that  was  wanted  in  the  country.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
responsible  in  1919  for  the  statement  that  a  certain  member 
of  the  group  with  whom  Sir  Wilfrid  consulted  had  given  him 
information  on  the  sayings  and  views  of  the  different  persons 
who  composed  the  group;  the  person  to  whom  Mr.  Rogers 
referred  at  a  later  stage  was  rather  prominent  in  connection 
with  the  Union  Government. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  Parliamentary  session 
and  all  through  the  session  there  was  great  public  interest 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of  shells  in 
Canada  as  it  had  been  carried  on  by  the  original  committee, 
and  during  the  year  1915  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  who  after- 
wards became  Lord  Rhondda,  had  been  sent  to  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  situation.  Mr.  Thomas 
saw  a  great  many  people  while  he  was  in  Canada,  and  while 
he  did  not  interview  Sir  Wilfrid  in  regard  to  the  actual 
question  of  what  was  doing  in  regard  to  shell  he  called  upon 
him  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  he  also  discussed  the  question 
with  various  members  of  the  Opposition,  including  myself, 
under  conditions  which  left  the  impression  upon  their  minds 
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that  there  were  situations  in  connection  with  the  matter 
which  were  not  to  his  liking. 

On  his  returning  to  Great  Britain  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Lionel  Hichens  remained  in  Canada  to  watch  the 
doings  in  connection  with  the  matter,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
representations  a  new  board  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  production  of  shells  was  formed.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  old  committee  were  dropped,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle 
was  made  Chairman,  with  executive  and  administrative 
powers.  He  really  became  the  dominating  factor  in  the 
situation  from  that  time  on. 

In  view  of  the  public  interest  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  shell  production,  on  the  7th  of  March  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  moved  that  a  special  committee  of  the  House  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  purchase  of  shells  or  other 
munitions  or  goods  by  the  shell  committee  formed  by  the 
Minister  of  Militia,  together  with  all  contracts  made  or 
orders  given  by  the  said  committee  for  any  shells  or  other 
munitions  or  goods,  with  authority  to  examine  witnesses 
under  oath  and  to  require  the  production  of  any  documents, 
books,  letters  or  papers. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  to  Sir  Wilfrid's  speech  on 
the  resolution,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Carvell  in  a  long 
address  which  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  new  and  very 
complete  information  with  regard  to  the  expenditures  for 
shells  and  other  munitions.  The  address  made  a  distinct 
sensation  in  the  House  and  throughout  the  country.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  but  it  was  clear  that  Mr. 
Bennett  did  not  have  the  grip  of  the  facts  that  Mr.  Carvell 
possessed,  and  his  speech  was  more  of  a  general  character. 

The  debate  went  on,  with  keen  interest  being  displayed, 
and  on  March  28  Mr.  G.  W.  Kyte,  member  for  Richmond, 
Nova  Scotia,  made  what  might  be  said  to  have  been  a  sen- 
sational speech,  going  into  the  whole  situation  most  com- 
pletely and  effectually  and  disclosing  information  as  to 
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various  things,  particularly  as  to  the  part  that  Colonel  J. 
Wesley  Allison  was  playing  in  connection  with  all  these 
purchases,  that  attracted  further  keen  attention  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  country. 

The  debate  was  not  concluded  until  the  4th  of  April. 
The  attitude  taken  by  the  Government  was  that  the  Davi- 
son  Commission  had  been  constituted  and  was  then  at 
work  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  further  in- 
vestigation. 

One  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  House  was 
Hon.  Andrew  Broder,  who  had  been  the  well  known  Conser- 
vative member  for  Dundas  County  for  many  years  and  who, 
everyone  expected  in  1911  would  have  been  chosen  as  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Broder  who  came  from  one  of  the 
Counties  bordering  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  near 
where  J.  Wesley  Allison  resided  upon  an  island  in  the 
River,  was  generally  thought  to  have  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  his  record  and  doings.  Speaking  on  the  4th 
of  April  I  quoted  from  an  interview  which  had  appeared  in 
the  press  from  Mr.  Broder  in  which  he  intimated  that  he 
was  getting  too  old  to  be  expected  to  object  to  holding 
an  investigation  into  the  work  of  the  shell  committee.  Mr. 
Broder  immediately  followed  me  and  among  other  things 
he  said  vide  Hansard  ; 

"I  wish  to  state  how  I  intend  to  vote,  for  I  do  not  wish 
to  give  a  silent  vote  on  this  question,  and  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  people  of  this  country  who  are  working  night  and 
day,  who  are  subscribing  money  to  help  the  army,  feel,  as 
I  am  sure  this  House  feels,  that  the  money  for  this  war  should 
be  properly  spent.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  motion  of  the 
right  honorable  genetleman  who  leads  the  Opposition/' 
And  he  voted  for  Sir  Wilfrid's  motion  when  the  House 
divided  later  on  that  day.  The  resolution  was  defeated 
by  an  otherwise  solid  Government  vote. 

During  all  this  time  Sir  Sam  Hughes  was  absent  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Early  in  March  he  came  to  me 
one  day  and  said,  "Things  are  in  a  devil  of  a  mess  over 
there.  I  have  to  go  over  and  straighten  it  out."  With  this 
preliminary  he  said  that  he  would  like  to  know  whether 
there  were  any  charges  being  contemplated  to  be  made 
against  him  and  his  administration,  and  suggested  that 
some  understanding  to  that  effect  should  be  given.  I  told 
him  frankly  that  there  was  only  one  person  in  the  Opposition 
who  could  discuss  that  question  with  him  and  that  was  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  At  the  same  time  I  said  to  him,  "What  are 
you  scared  about,  Sam,  anyway?"  Those  who  knew 
him,  as  he  was  in  those  days,  and  the  indignation  with 
which  he  repudiated  any  fear  of  anybody  alive,  which  he 
was  continually  asserting,  can  appreciate  how  this  remark 
would  bring  forth  a  torrent  of  language  from  him  which 
was  really  amusing. 

"Well,"  I  said  to  him,  "you  know  there  is  a  lot  of  talk 
about  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  country,  particularly 
of  your  friendship  with  J.  Wesley  Allison/'  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  a  eulogy  of  J.  Wesley  Allison,  whereupon  I 
said,  "There  is  not  much  use  talking  to  me  about  this  matter. 
The  man  you  are  to  see  is  Sir  Wilfrid,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  informa- 
tion to  make  any  personal  charge  against  you  but  that  is 
as  far  as  I  can  go  because  I  don't  know  what  all  the  rest  of 
the  members  of  the  Opposition  are  doing." 

He  also  spoke  along  the  same  lines  to  Mr.  A.  K.  Mac- 
lean, the  member  for  Halifax,  and  finally  he  saw  Sir  Wilfrid. 
Sir  Wilfrid  afterwards  told  me  that  it  was  one  of  the  strang- 
est and  weirdest  interviews  he  had  ever  had  with  a  political 
opponent  and  that  it  was  very  much  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  conversation  I  had  had  with  him.  Sir  Wilfrid  of 
course  would  give  no  undertaking  of  anything  and  very 
properly  would  not  put  the  party  as  a  whole  under  any 
obligation  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
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On  the  17th  of  April  the  Prime  Minister  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  an  order-in-council  that  had  been  passed 
on  the  15th  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  Sir 
William  Meredith,  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  and  Hon. 
Lyman  P.  Duff,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  all  the  matters  in 
connection  with  the  transactions  of  the  shell  committe. 
It  was  clear  that  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Carvell  and  Mr. 
Kyte,  which  had  gone  into  the  matters  most  elaborately, 
had  brought  about  a  situation  under  which  the  Government 
felt  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  an  investigation  should 
be  held. 

It  was  announced  that  Sir  Sam  Hughes  had  returned 
from  the  other  side  and  would  make  a  statement  to  the 
House  on  the  following  Monday,  which  he  did.  He  eulo- 
gized Colonel  J.  Wesley  Allison  and  defended  him  in  his 
doings,  saying  in  one  place:  "I  may  say  frankly  here  that 
I  think  Colonel  Allison,  if  he  did  get  anything  or  does  get 
anything  out  of  these  concerns  with  which  he  did  business, 
is  as  much  entitled  to  it,  because  he  has  delivered  the  goods, 
as  gentlemen  who  sell  shades,  boots,  leather  products  or 
other  commodities  of  that  kind  up  and  down  the  Dominion 
of  Canada."  He  enlisted  his  services,  he  said,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  fuses,  rifle  ammunition,  motor  trucks,  revolvers, 
and  defended  the  advances  that  were  made  in  connection 
with  purchases  made  by  Colonel  Allison. 

One  of  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Kyte  was  that  con- 
tracts had  been  made  by  the  shell  committee  with  two  Amer- 
ican concerns  which  Mr.  Kyte  characterized  as  "mushroom 
companies",  for  the  manufacture  of  some  five  million  fuses 
at  a  price  of  $4.50  each.  Two  of  the  parties  with  whom 
J.  Wesley  Allison  was  associated  were  Eugene  Lignante 
and  Benjamin  F.  Yoakum,  of  New  York  City. 

Sir  Sam  referred  to  the  interviews  he  had  had  previously 
to  his  departure  with  Mr.  MacLean  and  myself,  for  what 
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purpose  it  was  difficult  to  say,  seeing  that  he  did  so  immediat- 
ely at  the  opening  of  his  speech,  and  it  was  apparent  that  he 
desired  the  impression  to  be  left  that  it  was  understood  in 
some  indefinite  way  that  nothing  would  be  said  in  regard 
to  his  Department  during  his  absence. 

The  result  was  that  I  made  a  statement  to  the  House 
and  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  any  such 
impression  as  a  result  of  the  interview. 

Sir  Sam  in  his  characteristic  way  replied:  "The  gentle- 
men were  very  courteous.  I  am  not  finding  the  slightest 
fault.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  said  that  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned  he  knew  of  nothing  coming  up  and  he  was 
very  nice.  The  honorable  member  for  Pictou  was  also 
very  nice.  I  was  delighted  with  him  for  once  in  my  life- 
time." 

The  inquiry  before  Chief  Justice  Meredith  and  Mr. 
Justice  Duff  began  on  April  19  and  continued  until  the 
middle  of  June,  and,  after  addresses  by  counsel  representing 
the  different  parties  interested,  the  Commission  filed  their 
report  on  July  20.  The  House  had  long  since  risen  and  the 
comments  that  were  made  by  the  learned  Judges,  particul- 
arly with  regard  to  Colonel  Wesley  Allison,  could  not  be  dis- 
cussed by  Parliament  until  the  following  year. 

It  had  been  asserted  by  Sir  Sam  that  all  the  work  and 
business  that  had  been  done  by  Colonel  Allison  had  been 
done  gratuitously.  With  reference  to  Colonel  Allison's 
conduct  the  Commission  reported  as  follows: 

"After  having  given  the  matter  our  gravest  consider- 
ation, we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  Allison's 
explanation  cannot  be  accepted,  and  to  find  that,  while 
professing  to  be  acting  as  a  friend  of  General  Hughes  and 
to  be  doing  what  he  did  solely  out  of  friendship  for  him, 
and  without  any  expectation  or  intention  of  receiving  any 
remuneration  for  his  services,  Allison  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  contract  in  which,  through  his  agreement 
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with  Yoakum  of  February,  1915,  he  was  pecuniarily  inter- 
ested, with  the  knowledge  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  share 
equally  with  Yoakum  in  any  benefit  that  Yoakum  might 
receive,  either  by  way  of  commission  or  otherwise.  We 
have  only  to  add  that  if  we  had  come  to  a  different  conclusion 
and  had  accepted  Allison's  statement,  we  would  have  been 
bound  to  say  that  his  conduct  in  taking  the  benefit  of  the 
agreement  as  to  the  commission  and  accepting  a  right  to 
share  in  it  equally  with  Yoakum,  without  informing  General 
Hughes  and  the  Shell  Committee  and  obtaining  their  con- 
sent, could  not  be  either  justified  or  excused." 

This  statement  was  made  with  reference  to  Colonel 
Wesley  Allison's  connection  with  the  purchase  of  Graze 
fuses.  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  cartridge  cases  the 
Commissioners  said: 

"It  appears  that  the  company  had  agreed  with  Yoakum 
to  pay  him  a  commission  of  four  cents  per  fuse  for  the  fuses 
which  would  be  delivered  and  under  Allison's  arrangement 
with  Yoakum  he  was  entitled  to  one-half  of  this  amount." 

They  also  found  that  Allison  had  received  in  commissions 
amounts  totalling  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  result  of  the  inquiry  showed  clearly  that  the  com- 
plaints made  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  requests 
for  an  investigation  there  had  been  fully  warranted. 

On  the  14th  of  March  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  matter  of  the  rates  of  pension 
for  returned  men,  the  establishment  of  a  Pension  Board  and 
matters  relating  thereto.  This  committee  worked  very 
harmoniously  and  was  free  from  any  suggestion  of  political 
interest;  and  on  the  10th  of  May  a  report  was  submitted 
to  the  House.  Hon.  Mr.  Hazen,  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  moved  its  adoption,  which  I  seconded,  and  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee formed  the  basis  of  the  future  pension  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  and  is  in  operation  in  the  country. 
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During  the  session  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Montreal  to 
speak  at  a  recruiting  meeting,  which  I  did,  speaking  in  one 
of  the  largest  Methodist  Churches  in  the  City,  together  with 
other  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  where  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  pastor  of  the  Church  was  the  Chief 
Recruiting  Officer  for  the  Province  of  Quebec.  I  was  am- 
azed at  this,  and  could  not  understand  the  motives  that 
were  behind  the  appointing  of  such  a  gentleman,  no  matter 
how  worthy  he  might  be,  for  that  purpose  in  view  of  the 
great  preponderance  of  French  Roman  Catholics  both  as  to 
language  and  religion  among  the  people  of  that  Province. 

I  was  asked  by  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  to  go  to  Belleville 
to  speak  at  a  meeting  which  was  being  held  there  on  behalf 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  As  I  was  pretty  busy  at  the  House, 
I  demurred  at  going,  but  he  said  that  they  desired  repres- 
entatives of  both  parties  to  be  there  and  that  Mr.  Rogers 
was  going  with  his  car.  We  would  leave  Ottawa  at  one 
o'clock  and  be  back  on  the  early  train  the  next  morning. 
As  Sir  Mackenzie  was  a  kindly  and  friendly  old  gentleman 
I  agreed  to  go. 

On  our  arrival  at  Belleville  we  were  entertained  by  prom- 
inent local  people  and  went  to  the  meeting,  which  was  held 
in  the  Opera  House,  the  largest  theatre  in  the  Town.  The 
chairman  was  a  prominent  barrister  whose  son  had  been 
to  the  Front,  had  been  wounded  but  eventually  had  returned 
home.  He  was  a  very  fine  speaker  and  spoke  at  reasonable 
length,  announcing  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  There 
happened  to  be  two  Senators  from  Belleville  and  two 
Members  of  Parliament,  representing  East  and  West  Hast- 
ings, and  naturally  the  distinguished  former  Premier  of 
the  country  should  be  called  upon.  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell 
spoke  next,  Senator  Corby  followed  him,  and  they  were 
followed  by  Mr.  Northup  and  Mr.  Porter.  This  meant  that 
five  speeches  had  been  delivered,  before  I  was  called  on, 
upon  the  subject  which  was  somewhat  narrow  in  its  compass, 
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and  seeing  that  the  ground  was  pretty  well  covered  I  made 
only  a  few  remarks,  speaking  for  only  ten  minutes. 

By  this  time  it  was  ten  o'clock  and  I  thought  that  Mr. 
Rogers  would  also  make  a  short  speech.  But  he  had  prep- 
ared one,  and  it  was  typewritten,  and  he  was  evidently  deter- 
mined that  that  speech  should  be  both  uttered  and  publish- 
ed, because  notwithstanding  that  the  people  in  the  gallery 
began  to  move  out  he  kept  on  speaking  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  with  grim  determination.  For  a  man 
who  had  such  a  reputation  for  political  shrewdness  it  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  the  weirdest  platform  exhibition  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  it  was  quite  clear  from  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  our  local  hosts  that  they  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  Mr.  Rogers  had  spoken  for  only  fifteen 
minutes  instead  of  for  forty-five.  However  their  hospitality 
was  very  generous  and  the  trip  on  the  whole  was  a  most 
enjoyable  one. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  after  repeated  motions  for  pro- 
duction of  papers  had  not  been  complied  with  for  a  long 
time,  Mr.  D.  D.  Mackenzie  brought  before  the  House  the 
question  of  the  sale  of  three  million  small  arms  munitions 
to  Colonel  J.  Wesley  Allison,  and  moved  that  the  papers 
in  connection  with  the  matter  be  referred  to  Sir  William 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Justice  Duff  for  the  purpose  of  investig- 
ating it.  It  was  announced  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
that  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Commission  presided 
over  by  Sir  Charles  Davison,  which  was  still  supposed  to  be 
operating,  but  from  which  no  report  had  yet  been  obtained. 

During  the  previous  winter  among  those  who  came  to 
Ottawa  was  Mr.  Coaker,  from  Newfoundland,  who  was  the 
leader  at  that  time  of  what  was  known  as  the  Fishermen's 
Party  in  that  Dominion  and  who  later  became  a  member 
of  the  Squires  Government  and  was  knighted  and  is  now 
Sir  William  Coaker. 

He  called  upon  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
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some  business  friends  in  Newfoundland,  I  introduced  him 
to  the  Prime  Minister  and  entertained  him  at  a  luncheon 
which  was  attended  by  Sir  Wilfrid  and  a  half-dozen  of  the 
prominent  men  in  our  party.  Mr.  Coaker  became  very 
much  interested  in  Sir  Wilfrid,  fell  under  the  charm  of  his 
personality,  and  declared  before  he  left  Ottawa,  that  he 
and  his  friends  would  arrange  that  Sir  Wilfrid  would  be 
invited  to  visit  Newfoundland  during  the  coming  summer. 
Sir  Wilfrid  did  not  take  the  proposal  very  seriously  and 
jokingly  said,  "If  I  go  to  Newfoundland,  Ned,  I  will  want 
you  to  come  with  me." 

Early  in  June  of  1916  I  received  from  Mr.  Coaker  a 
letter  enclosing  the  following  letter  to  him  from  Governor 
Davidson  of  Newfoundland: 

Government  House, 
St.  John's,  Nfld. 
5th  June,  1916. 

Dear  Mr.  Coaker: 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  litter  from  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  in  reply  to  my  invitation.  I  am  sanguine 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  may  be  able  to  arrange  for  a  visit 
about  August.  I  have  replied  cordially  to  his 
letter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  E.  DAVISON. 

W.  F.  Coaker,  Esq.,  M.H.A. 

The  letter  enclosed  from  Sir  Wilfrid  was  as  follows  : 

House  of  Commons, 

Ottawa, 

May  29,  1916. 

Dear  Sir  Walter  Davidson: 

I  am  much  honored  by  your  kind  favor  of  the 
22nd  inst.  I  have  been  contemplating  for  some 
years  a  visit  to  Newfoundland  but  circumstances 
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have  always  interfered.  I  doubt  if  during  the  com- 
ing summer  I  will  be  able  to  gratify  that  wish.  How- 
ever, I  will  take  it  as  a  favor  if  you  allow  me  to 
keep  the  invitation  open,  and  if  possible  I  will 
communicate  with  you  later  on  this  subject. 

With  an  expression  of  my  sincere  thanks, 
believe  me, 

Yours  respectfully, 

WILFRID  LAURIER. 

His  Excellency  Sir.  W.  E.  Davidson,  K.C.M.G., 
Government  House,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 

I  then    communicated    with    Sir  Wilfrid  and  received 
from  him  the  following  letter   early  in  July,  which  speaks 

for  itself: 

Ottawa,    Ont., 
July  5,  1916. 
My  dear  Ned, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  very  kind  favor  of  the 
28th  of  June  and  thank  you  for  the  "strictly  confi- 
dential" Tory  production. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  can  take  in  Newfoundland. 
I  have  been  under  the  weather  ever  since  prorog- 
ation and  am  now  in  the  hands  of  the  dentist  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  yet.  I  think  that  after  that  ! 
will  be  in  condition  to  resume  active  work,  and  I 
propose  to  hold  a  few  meetings  in  Quebec  during 
the  month  of  August,  and  one  or  two,  the  early 
part  of  September,  in  Ontario.  That  would  put 
off  our  plan  for  Newfoundland,  but  we  may  take 
up  the  matter  yet,  and  we  will  discuss  it  when  you 
are  here  on  the  18th. 

Let  me  again  offer  you  my  congratulations 
upon  your  victory  in  Pictou.  The  result  in  the 
Province  is  also  most  satisfactory,  though  I  was 
disappointed  in  Richmond.  Have  you  any  idea 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  reverse  in  that  once  so  good 
riding? 

Believe   me   ever, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)   WILFRID   LAURIER, 
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The  reference  to  the  victory  in  Pictou  was  to  the  result 
of  the  Local  Elections  there  in  June. 

I  was  not  able  to  go  to  Ottawa  on  the  18th  of  July,  and 
again  hearing  from  Mr.  Coaker  I  wrote  Sir  Wilfrid  on 
August  4  and  received  from  him  the  following  reply: 

Ottawa,    Ont., 
August  7,  1916. 
My  dear  Ned, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  4th  inst., 
with  reference  to  this  Newfoundland  matter. 

I  cannot  get  away  from  here  to  take  part  in 
any  public  meeting  until  my  teeth  have  been  at- 
tended to.  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  have  to  submit 
to  very  radical  treatment,  and  I  do  not  know  when 
it  will  come  out.  My  teeth  are  decidedly  becoming 
worse,  and  I  dare  not  go  away  from  Ottawa.  I 
was  at  Murray  Bay  the  week  before  last,  and  I 
suffered  very  much  until  I  got  a  local  man  who 
relieved  me  to  some  extent.  The  weather  is  too  hot 
now  to  undergo  such  a  severe  trial;  I  will  wait  until 
September  and,  therefore,  I  will  have  to  give  up  my 
trip  to  Newfoundland  this  year. 

Believe  me  ever, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)     WILFRID    LAURIER. 

As  a  consequence  the  trip  to  Newfoundland  was  never 
undertaken,  and  the  following  year  was  to  see  stirring  poli- 
tical events  which  caused  the  House  to  sit  practically  the 
whole  summer. 

The  House  was  prorogued  on  May  18,  1916,  after 
having  sat  for  four  months.  The  Provincial  Elections  in 
Nova  Scotia  had  been  announced  for  June  20  and  on  return- 
ing home  I  at  once  took  part  in  them.  The  Liberal  can- 
didates in  Pictou  County  were  Hon.  R.  M.  MacGregor,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Graham,  now  Mr.  Justice  Graham,  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Mac  Kay.  The  result  of  the  Election  was  an  overwhelm- 
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ing  victory  for  Mr.  Murray  and  his  Government,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  whole  three  members  from  Pictou  County 
were  Liberals  and  supporters  of  his  Government.  Mr. 
Tanner  was  defeated,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  re- 
warded for  his  long  service  to  his  party  by  being  appointed 
to  the  Senate  of  Canada,  where  he  still  sits. 


CHAPTER  XX 

CONSCRIPTION  RAILWAYS  AND  WAR  TIME 
ELECTION  ACT 

PARLIAMENT  met  early  in  1917,  on  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 18,  and  it  was  destined  to  be  the  longest  session  that 
had  ever  been  held;  it  continued  from  January  18  to  Sept- 
ember 20.  There  was  an  intermission  from  February  7  to 
April  19.  When  the  House  resumed,  it  then  sat  continuous- 
ly until  the  20th  of  September. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  changes  had  taken 
place  since  the  past  session.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  had 
returned  to  England,  and  there  was  a  new  Governor- 
General  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  for- 
mer Speaker  of  the  House,  Hon.  Mr.  Sevigny,  had  become 
Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  it  was  necessary  to  elect 
a  new  speaker.  Mr.  Rhodes,  member  for  Cumberland,  was 
the  nominee  of  the  Government  and  was  accepted  without 
question  by  the  House.  Mr.  Rhodes  proved  himself  to  be 
a  courteous  and  able  Speaker  and  made  a  fine  record  during 
his  occupancy  of  the  chair. 

Hon.  T.  Chase  Casgrain,  who  had  been  Postmaster- 
General,  had  passed  away.  He  was  one  of  the  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  whose  high 
standing  in  the  profession  was  recognized  throughout  Cen- 
tral Canada. 

William  Chisholm,  Antigonish,  had  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  Dominion  House  to  enter  Provincial  politics.  He  had 
been  a  member  from  November  1905,  when  he  entered  at  a 
by-election,  until  his  resignation  in  1916.  In  the  Provincial 
arena  he  was  Minister  of  Mines  until  the  defeat  of  the  Arm- 
strong Government  in  1925,  and  was  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion until  his  retirement  in  1933.  Mr.  Chisholm  was  a  very 
able  man,  recognized  as  such  not  only  by  his  political  friends 
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but  by  his  opponents  as  well,  and  his  death  not  so  long  ago 
was  much  regretted  by  all  his  old  associates. 

Hon.  William  Martin,  who  had  been  the  representative 
of  Regina  from  1908,  ranked  as  one  of  the  big  men  in  the 
House  with  very  real  abilities.  He  retired  from  Ottawa  to 
enter  the  Provincial  Government  of  Saskatchewan  and  be- 
came Premier  on  October  20,  1916. 

The  resignation  of  Sir  Sam  Hughes  had  taken  place  in 
the  autumn  of  1916.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Department 
of  Militia  and  Defence,  as  it  then  was,  by  Sir  Edward  Kemp, 
who  represented  a  Toronto  constituency  and  had  been  a 
very  successful  business  man.  It  was  a  decided  change  from 
the  doughty  Sir  Sam  to  the  deliberate  Sir  Edward,  who  filled 
the  important  office  with  much  acceptance. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  contained  the  following  an- 
nouncement: "The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  invited  the  first  Ministers  of  the  Dominions  to  attend 
a  series  of  special  and  continuous  meetings  of  the  War  Cab- 
inet, of  which  for  this  purpose  they  will  be  members,  to 
consider  urgent  questions  affecting  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  possible  conditions  on  which  the  Allied  nations  could 
assent  to  its  termination  and  the  problems  which  would  then 
immediately  arise.  This  invitation  has  been  accepted  on 
behalf  of  Canada." 

It  was  on  account  of  this  invitation  and  gathering,  to 
which  Sir  Robert  Borden  went  as  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
that  the  adjournment  of  the  House  early  in  February  was 
arranged. 

Another  clause  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  attract- 
ed a  great  deal  of  attention.  There  had  already  been  an  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  Parliament  for  a  year.  Apparently  the 
Government  desired  that  a  further  extension  should  be 
made,  because  they  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral the  following  statement:  "My  advisers  however  are 
of  opinion  that  the  wishes  of  the  Canadian  people  and  the  ur- 
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gent  requirements  of  the  War  would  be  best  met  by  avoid- 
ing the  distraction  and  confusion  consequent  upon  a  gener- 
al election  at  so  critical  a  time."  This  desire  was  destined 
never  to  be  met,  as  events  developed  from  day  to  day. 

There  was  no  mention  or  suggestion  of  conscription  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
indication  given  during  the  debate  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
any  conscription  Bill  being  introduced.  The  last  utterance 
of  the  Prime  Minister  upon  the  subject  the  year  before  had 
been  stoutly  along  the  line  that  there  would  be  no  conscrip- 
tion. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  as  to  how  the  debate 
would  turn  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Sam's  retirement.  Sir 
Wilfrid  in  his  address  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  cor- 
respondence that  had  been  exchanged  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Sir  Sam  and  pointed  out  that  the  latter  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  had  the  support  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  fundamental  question  as  to  the  control  by  the  Canadian 
Government  of  the  forces  which  it  sent  overseas.  Sir  Ro- 
bert in  replying  rather  seemed  to  avoid  dealing  with  the 
question,  and  apparently  was  not  anxious  for  a  "scrap"  with 
Sir  Sam,  which  everyone  thought  would  certainly  occur; 
but  Sir  Sam  was  not  heard  from  until  the  30th  of  January. 
His  statement,  which  was  a  rather  mild  and  gentle  one,  oc- 
cupied a  long  time  in  delivery,  and  yet  was  an  emphatic  as- 
sertion that  he  had  been  right  at  all  times  in  the  management 
of  affairs.  He  made  several  pointed  references  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas White,  with  whom  he  had  evidently  not  been  pulling 
very  agreeably;  the  latter  replied  to  him  but  not  in  any 
tone  calculated  to  create  unpleasantness,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  there  were  not  going  to  be  any  sensational  de- 
velopments as  a  result  of  his  retirement  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  House  organization  which  was  directed  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  I  had  been  for  some  time  designated  as  the  critic 
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of  the  Department  of  Defence  and  as  a  consequence  I  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  information  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try with  regard  to  various  matters,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  digest  and  which  involved  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  on  my  part. 

At  the  request  of  Sir  Wilfrid  I  replied  to  Sir  Robert 
Borden  in  the  discussion  on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  his  address  on  the  23rd  of  January. 
Among  the  important  subjects  of  interest  at  the  time  was 
the  report  of  Dr.  Bruce,  recently  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ontario,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Sir  Sam  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  military  hospitals  in  Great  Britain. 
The  report  had  been  made,  but  there  was  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  it  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  it  for- 
med the  subject  of  very  many  discussions  at  different  times 
throughout  the  session  before  it  was  finally  produced. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  introduced  a  measure  provid- 
ing for  the  borrowing  of  one  hundred  million  dollars  for  war 
purposes.  During  the  consideration  of  this  Bill  there  was 
much  discussion  on  the  question  of  recruiting  and  efforts 
were  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  Government  contem- 
plated any  change  in  policy  along  the  lines  of  conscription; 
but  no  statement  of  any  kind  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  that  would  indicate  they  were  contemplating 
any  such  measure. 

Mr.  Bickerdike  introduced  again  his  Bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  and  the  usual  discussion  took 
place  without  any  results.  Finally  the  House  adjourned  on 
February  7  until  April  19. 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  Mr.  Hazen  and  Mr.  Rogers  were  the 
Ministers  who  went  to  England.  It  was  a  matter  of  com- 
ment at  the  time  that  the  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence 
was  left  at  home,  as  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  he  would 
be  the  Minister  above  all  others  who  would  have  gone  to 
England.  Instead  Mr.  Rogers  was  taken  in  his  place,  who 
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as  Minister  of  Public  Works  did  not  seem  to  possess  any  spe- 
cial qualifications  that  would  have  been  of  any  assistance 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Conference. 

Shortly  before  the  adjournment  Sir  Wilfrid  asked  Mr. 
Graham  and  myself  if  we  would  arrange  to  make  a  trip 
through  to  British  Columbia  and  confer  with  the  party  lead- 
ers in  each  of  the  Western  Provinces  as  to  the  situation 
generally.  We  agreed,  and  I  came  back  to  Nova  Scotia  to 
attend  to  some  necessary  business,  set  my  affairs  in  order, 
joined  Mr.  Graham  in  Ottawa  and  started  for  the  West. 

We  visited  each  one  of  the  Western  Provinces,  begin- 
ning our  interviews  at  Regina  with  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  there,  then  going  on  to  the  coast.  We 
spent  some  days  in  Vancouver,  then  went  on  to  Victoria, 
where  the  Legislature  was  sitting,  and  where  we  met  and 
had  a  frank  discussion  with  the  Ministers  composing  the 
Provincial  Government.  From  there  we  went  to  Edmon- 
ton and  met  Mr.  Arthur  Sifton  and  his  Ministers.  At  all 
these  places  we  were  entertained  in  a  most  kindly  and  hos- 
pitable way  by  our  friends.  Returning  from  Edmonton  we 
spent  some  days  in  Winnipeg,  meeting  the  prominent  men 
associated  with  the  Liberal  Party  there.  We  finally  returned 
to  Ottawa  and  made  our  report  to  Sir  Wilfrid.  In  only  one  of 
the  Provinces  did  we  find  any  indication  of  any  feeling  that 
could  in  any  way  be  said  to  be  adverse  to  the  position  that 
was  being  taken  by  the  Liberal  members  at  Ottawa. 

The  House  resumed  on  April  19  and  on  the  24th  Sir 
Thomas  White  delivered  his  Budget  speech  and  was  replied  to 
by  Mr.  A.  K.  Maclean  in  a  most  admirable  and  effective  way. 
The  debate  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  general  discussion  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  country  usual  on  that  occasion,  but  there  was 
nothing  special  to  mark  the  discussion  as  everyone  was  await- 
ing with  expectation  the  return  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  statement  on  the  result  of  his  visit. 
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An  interesting  and  unusual  feature  of  the  session  was 
the  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  M.  Viviani,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  statesman,  and  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Balfour, 
both  of  whom  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Washington  on  behalf 
of  their  respective  countries.  The  former  visited  the  House 
on  May  12,  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor  and  gave 
an  address.  He  spoke  in  French  and,  though  more  than 
half  the  House  were  unable  to  understand  him,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  he  was  a  real  orator  and  by  his  voice  and  man- 
ner one  could  realize  the  eloquence  which  was  his.  He  re- 
ceived great  applause  from  all  quarters  and  on  motion  his 
address  was  directed  to  be  printed  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Balfour  came  on  May  28  and  was  received  in  the 
same  manner.  He  addressed  the  House  first  in  French  and 
then  at  greater  length  in  English.  He  bore  a  great  name  in 
Britain  as  a  statesman,  but  by  comparison  with  Viviani  he 
could  not  be  said  to  be  an  orator.  He  was  careful  as  to  the 
exact  phrasing  of  his  sentences,  perhaps  too  careful  to  be 
impressive.  He  was  given  a  fine  reception  by  the  House 
and  his  address  was  also  ordered  to  be  incorporated  in  Han- 
sard. 

It  may  be  here  said  that  for  the  rest  of  the  session 
there  were  three  important  subjects,  each  linked  with  the 
other,  which  stand  out  prominently.  First  there  was  the 
announcement  of  the  conscription  policy,  which  was  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  on  May  18,  followed,  on  the  passage 
of  that  measure,  by  the  Bill  to  provide  for  taking  over  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  and  for  an  arbitration  as  to  the 
value  of  the  stock  to  be  taken,  and,  thirdly,  the  Wartime 
Elections  Act.  Each  measure  was  linked  up  with  the  other 
and  created  the  conditions  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  so-called  Union  Government. 

After  the  Prime  Minister  had  announced  on  May  18 
that  the  Government  proposed  to  introduce  a  conscription 
measure,  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  came  to  see  me  at  Ottawa  and 
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asked  me  if  I  would  see  Sir  Wilfrid  and  ask  him  if  he  would 
give  him  an  interview.  He  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  conscription  policy  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  there 
should  be  a  referendum  taken  of  the  Canadian  people  before 
any  such  measure  could  be  put  into  effect.  I  saw  Sir  Wil- 
frid who  intimated  that  he  did  not  think  there  would  be 
much  purpose  in  interviewing  Mr.  Sifton,  but  I  pressed  up- 
on him  the  desirability  of  doing  so  and  he  ultimately  agreed 
to  the  interview  and  met  Sir  Clifford. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  interview,  but  Mr.  A.  Kirk 
Cameron  of  Montreal  happened  to  go  to  Sir  Wilfrid's  house 
that  day  and  his  version  of  what  went  on  is  as  follows: 

"When  I  went  into  the  library  I  found  Sir  Clifford  with 
Sir  Wilfrid  and  after  shaking  hands  with  me  Sir  Wilfrid 
asked  him  to  say  to  me  what  he  had  already  said  to  him. 
Turning  to  me  Sir  Clifford  used  the  following  expression: 
'I  have  just  been  telling  Sir  Wilfrid  that  the  proposed  con- 
scription measure  of  the  Government  is  a  most  iniquitous 
piece  of  legislation  and  we  must  fight  the  Government 
on  it,'  and  that  the  proper  amendment  to  move  to  the 
measure  would  be  one  to  provide  for  a  referendum.  He 
urged  Sir  Wilfrid  that  the  latter  should  agree  to  a  further 
extension  of  the  life  of  Parliament  provided  conscription 
were  dropped." 

An  interesting  episode  in  connection  with  Sir  Clifford 
Sifton  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  he  saw  me  with 
reference  to  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  on  the  conscription 
issue.  I  was  staying  at  the  Chateau  Laurier  and  he  came 
over  to  my  table  and,  handing  to  me  the  tube  which  he 
gave  to  those  with  whom  he  wished  to  converse,  as  he  was 
then  getting  very  deaf,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  up  and 
see  him  in  his  room  after  luncheon,  giving  me  the  number 
of  the  room.  I  went  up  and,  as  there  was  no  use  in  knocking 
at  the  door,  I  opened  it  and  went  in,  and,  to  my  surprise, 
Sir  Sam  Hughes  was  there  talking  to  him.  He  said,  "Come 
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on  in;  it  makes  no  difference;"  and  to  my  amazement  Sir 
Sam  was  telling  him  that  Laurier  was  no  good,  that  Borden 
was  no  better  and  the  country  needed  a  third  party.  He 
said  that  he  and  all  his  friends  would  rally  round  Sir  Cliff- 
ord if  he  would  agree  to  accept  the  leadership  of  a  party. 

Sir  Clifford  sat  in  a  rather  sardonic  way  smoking  his 
pipe  for  some  seconds  and  then  rather  abruptly  he  said, 
"No,  I  can't  do  it."  "Why  not?"  said  Sir  Sam.  "Be- 
cause I  am  too  deaf.  I  couldn't  tell  what  was  going  on  in 
the  House."  "Well,"  said  Sam  to  him,  "if  you  won't  go 
ahead  and  accept  the  leadership  will  you  support  me  if  I 
go  ahead  and  take  it?"  Sir  Clifford  sat  for  an  equally  long 
period  then  said  in  the  same  abrupt  way,  "No.  Can't 
do  it."  Sir  Sam  tried  to  reason  with  him  but  with  very  little 
success,  and  then  went  out.  "He  is  a  queer  fellow,"  said 
Sifton  after  he  went  out,  and  then  proceeded  to  ask  me  to 
see  Sir  Wilfrid  to  see  if  he  could  arrange  to  see  him. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Sir  Sam  I  said  to  him,  "Weil, 
you  didn't  make  much  of  a  job  of  starting  that  new  party 
of  yours  the  other  day."  He  then  proceeded  to  make  some 
very  disparaging  remarks  about  Sir  Clifford,  and  declared 
that  the  latter  never  would  have  got  his  knighthood  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Sir  Sam  himself. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  conscription  policy  by 
the  Prime  Minister  a  proposal  was  made  to  Sir  Wilfrid  that 
a  Union  Government  should  be  formed.  Naturally  this 
was  a  most  peculiar  time  for  a  suggestion  of  that  kind  to 
be  made.  To  announce  a  policy  and  to  ask  the  Opposition 
to  join  in  carrying  it  into  effect  without  any  preliminary  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  must  seem  to  everyone  to  have 
been  a  most  anomalous  situation. 

Sir  Wilfrid  held  a  conference  in  Montreal  at  which 
Messrs.  Graham,  Lemieux,  Maclean,  Pardee  and  myself 
were  present,  along  with  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  Senator  Dan- 
durand  and  other  prominent  Montreal  Liberals.  The  re- 
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suit  of  this  conference  was  that  Sir  Wilfrid  decided  that  he 
could  not  possibly  accept  the  proposal. 

On  June  11  the  Prime  Minister  introduced  the  con- 
scription measure  and  on  June  18  the  second  reading  was 
moved.  Sir  Wilfrid  replied  in  a  most  eloquent  speech,  in 
which  he  asserted  his  utmost  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  war  and  his  keen  desire  that  everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  by  the  Canadian  people  to  assist  in 
winning  it.  He  complained  that  the  Government  had  never 
taken  any  steps  or  done  anything  conducive  to  enlist- 
ment in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  asserted  that,  if  Quebec 
had  been  properly  appealed  to,  he  believed  the  people  would 
have  responded  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  Provin- 
ces. He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  amendment: 

"That  all  the  words  of  the  question  after  the  word 
'that'  be  struck  out  and  the  following  be  substituted  there- 
for: 'The  further  consideration  of  this  bill  to  be  deferred 
until  the  principle  thereof  has  by  means  of  a  referendum 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  electors  of  Canada." 

He  was  replied  to  by  Sir  George  Foster.  Sir  Wil- 
frid's motion  was  seconded  by  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  and 
thereafter  the  debate  went  on.  The  first  defection  from 
the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  on  the  question  came  from 
Hon.  Hugh  Guthrie,  and  what  seemed  like  hysteria  be- 
came evident  throughout  Central  Canada.  A  meeting  of 
Western  Liberals  was  called  at  Winnipeg,  where  a  resolu- 
tion of  confidence  in  Sir  Wilfrid  was  adopted,  and  Dr.  Clark 
was  howled  down  by  the  indignant  Liberals.  This  was  said 
to  be  on  account  of  the  tone  and  nature  of  his  speech  in 
favor  of  conscription  in  the  House. 

He  was  the  only  one  of  those  from  the  Liberal  side, 
who  made  any  references  which  could  be  said  to  be  un- 
pleasant to  Sir  Wilfrid  or  to  those  of  us  who  were  support- 
ing him  in  his  proposal  for  a  referendum,  and  there  was 
doubtless  some  excuse  for  his  peculiar  attitude  which  it  is 
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perhaps  just  as  well  not  to  say  much  about.  He  was  a 
splendid  speaker  and  a  real  orator,  but  was  not  much  of  a 
practical  member  so  far  as  administrative  affairs  were  con- 
cerned and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  preparation  of 
speeches.  After  his  address  on  the  Bill  the  Liberal  Whips 
did  not  undertake  to  pair  him  on  any  other  question  that 
arose  from  then  to  the  end  of  Parliament. 

Carvell,  Pardee,  and  indeed  most  of  the  Ontario  Lib- 
erals, spoke  in  favor  of  the  conscription  measure.  Though 
Mr.  Maclean  supported  the  Conscription  Bill  he  concluded 
with  the  suggestion  that  in  his  belief  our  military  necessity 
could  yet  be  accomplished  without  the  enforcement  of  con- 
scription by  further  efforts  to  secure  enlistment  voluntar- 
ily. 

I  spoke  in  favor  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  motion  and  against 
the  Bill  and  concluded  with  the  following  words:  "Out  of 
the  mists  of  the  present,  animated  by  the  desire  to  play 
our  full  part  in  this  great  contest,  let  us  trust  our  people 
and  not  coerce  them,  and  by  appealing  to  their  best  ideals 
of  sacrifice  and  service  we  will  get  the  highest  and  best  re- 
sults and  keep  this  nation  loyal  and  free,  worthy  of  the  great 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  strong  and  sure  be  prepared  to 
face  the  future  and  its  problems  with  pride  and  confid- 


ence." 


I  was  compelled  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia  on  important 
business  that  could  not  be  postponed  and  was  not  present 
in  the  House  when  the  vote  on  the  amendment  on  second 
reading  took  place  on  July  6.  The  discussions  went  on 
in  committee,  however,  and  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
took  place  on  July  24,  when  I  recorded  my  vote  against 
its  passage,  and  I  may  say  I  have  never  had  any  occasion 
to  regret  the  vote  which  I  gave  on  that  occasion.  Con- 
scription was  not  a  success.  The  limitation  which  was 
supposed  to  be  given  so  as  to  prevent  farmers'  sons  from 
being  conscripted  was  not  properly  put  into  effect.  The 
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total  number  of  those  who  volunteered  from  Canada  in 
the  war  was  495,048.  The  number  conscripted  who  pro- 
ceeded from  Canada  for  overseas  up  to  November  30,  1918, 
a  period  of  fifteen  months,  was  only  47,509,  and  it  cannot  be 
conceived  that  the  taking  of  these  men  was  a  factor  in  fin- 
ally deciding  the  war. 

The  next  step  in  the  programme  of  the  Government  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  to  take  over  the  stock  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  and  appoint  arbitrators  to 
value  the  stock.  This  Bill  was  passed  under  closure  on  Aug- 
ust 20  and  its  purpose  and  effect  were  forgotten  and  not 
understood  in  the  hysteria  which  seemed  to  envelop  the 
whole  country  on  the  conscription  measure.  The  Go- 
vernment had  already  given  to  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Mann  a  loan  of  fifteen  million  dollars,  another  one  of  for- 
ty-five million  dollars,  and  the  arbitrators  fixed  a  further 
ten  million  as  the  value  of  the  common  stock  which,  in 
the  judgemnt  of  most  people,  was  valueless,  making  seven- 
ty millions  of  dollars  which  had  been  added  to  the  debt  of 
the  country,  and  creating  the  serious  problem  that  faces 
any  Government  today  having  to  deal  with  the  railway 
situation. 

In  addition  to  the  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatch- 
ewan, Manitoba  and  Nova  Scotia,  through  their  Provincial 
Governments,  had  become  guarantors  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  money  on  the  bonds  of  the  Canadian  Northern  for 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  in  their  different  Provinces. 
The  effect  of  the  measure  was  to  release  these  Provinces 
from  any  liability  on  their  guarantees,  to  increase  the  debt 
of  the  Dominion  by  $110,000,000  and  make  the  cost  to 
Canada  of  the  Canadian  Northern  $180,000,000.  Thus  in 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Provincial  Government  had  been  the  gua- 
rantor for  thirteen  millions  in  the  construction  of  the  South 
Shore  Railway  from  Halifax  to  Yarmouth  and  the  Nova 
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Scotia  Government  had  great  difficulty  for  years  in  getting 
the  interest  paid.  Some  curious  financing  was  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter,  and  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  passage  of  this  Bill,  which  relieved  all  these  Pro- 
vinces of  their  obligations,  was  not  forgotten  a  little  later 
on  when  appeals  were  made  to  Mr.  Sifton,  Mr.  Calder  and 
Mr.  Murray  to  join  in  winning  the  war.  They  all  were  able 
to  breathe  a  great  deal  easier  after  the  passage  of  the  mea- 
sure. 

The  Railway  Bill  having  gone  through  as  I  have  al- 
ready said  under  closure,  the  next  Bill  to  pass  was  the  War 
Times  Election  Act.  This  Bill  was  introduced  on  the  6th 
of  September.  The  second  reading  was  moved  two  days 
afterwards,  and  on  September  10  closure  was  moved  in 
order  to  compel  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  to  be 
carried.  The  third  reading  was  given  on  September  14, 
and  on  the  20th  of  September  the  long  session  was  proro- 
gued. 

All  the  Liberal  members  who  had  supported  the  con- 
scription measure  were  on  record,  either  as  voting  against 
or  paired  against  the  passage  of  the  Railway  Bill  and  the 
War  Times  Election  Act,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  voted  for  the  War  Times  Election 
Act. 

Negotiations  had  been  proceeding  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  for  the  formation  of  a  Union  Govern- 
ment, and  the  results  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
Bill  were  disclosed  when  Mr.  Sifton  and  Mr.  Calder  were 
announced  as  going  into  the  Government.  To  the  surprise 
of  everybody  Mr.  Carvell,  whose  whole  life  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  metaphorically  throwing  rockets  at  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  and  the  men  whom  he  joined,  became  Minister 
of  Public  Works.  Mr.  Ballantyne  of  Montreal,  who  had  not 
previously  been  in  politics,  had  been  sworn  in  as  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  but  he  became  Minister  of  Marine  in  or- 
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der  that  Mr.  Carvell  could  obtain  the  position  of  Minister 
of  Public  Works;  and  all  preparations  went  along  for  the 
election,  which  was  held  on  December  17. 

One  of  the  many  surprising  things  that  happened  dur- 
ing the  year  was  the  sudden  resignation  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hon.  Robert  Rogers  as  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
which  occurred  on  August  15.  He  had  accompanied  the 
Prime  Minister  to  England  in  the  spring,  and  it  was  felt 
generally  that  he  was  the  one  primarily  responsible  for  the 
adoption  of  the  conscription  policy  as  a  political  move. 
There  had  been  some  time  before  an  investigation,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Manitoba  Government,  into  certain  ex- 
penditures in  that  Province,  before  Mr.  Justice  Gait  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Manitoba,  and  in  his  report  he  had 
made  certain  reflections  upon  Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  it  was  announced  that  two  former  Jud- 
ges, Hon.  Mr.  MacLeod  of  New  Brunswick  and  Hon.  Mr. 
Tellier  of  Quebec,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  as  Commissioners  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  findings  of  Mr.  Justice  Gait.  At  the  time  it  was 
regarded  as  a  strange  and  most  unusual  proceeding.  This 
tribunal  reported  that  the  findings  of  Mr.  Justice  Gait  could 
not  be  sustained.  The  report  was  laid  on  the  table  on 
August  9,  and  on  the  15th  of  August  Mr.  Rogers  sent  his 
letter  of  resignation  to  the  Prime  Minister.  In  his  letter 
he  spoke  of  the  "inaction  and  indecision  of  the  Govern- 
ment," and  "asked  to  be  relieved  from  sharing  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  results  that  will  be  sure  to  follow  continued 
inaction  and  indecision."  Sir  Robert  replied  in  a  long 
letter,  in  which  he  said  that  Mr.  Rogers  had  not  specifically 
defined  the  lack  of  action  he  complained  of,  set  out,  "in  or- 
der to  refresh  Mr.  Rogers'  memory/'  seven  major  matters 
which  he  said  the  Government  had  accomplished,  and  as- 
serted he  was  endeavoring  to  arrange  for  a  Union  Govern- 
ment. To  this  Mr.  Rogers  replied  in  a  rather  sharp  letter. 
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No  one,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  understand  what  the 
performance  really  meant. 

In  the  winter  of  1919  I  met  Mr.  Rogers  in  Montreal 
in  the  Ritz-Carleton  Hotel,  when  I  was  there  on  legal  busi- 
ness. He  had  retired  in  1917  and  we  chatted  about  the 
political  events  while  he  was  Minister.  He  claimed  that 
he  was  personally  responsible  for  saving  the  Government 
from  defeat  on  the  Lancaster  resolution  and  said  that  he 
had  urged  and  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
conscription.  He  said  he  originated  the  idea  of  Union 
Government  in  1917  and  that  the  men  he  had  picked  to  go 
in  from  the  Liberal  side  were  Mr.  Guthrie,  Dr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  McCraney  from  Saskatoon,  but  he  found  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert, as  he  put  it,  "had  been  treating  with  the  Siftons" 
and  he  immediately  insisted  upon  and  arranged  for  the 
appointment  of  the  MacLeod-Tellier  Commission  and  on 
their  report  being  received  he  at  once  resigned.  He  made 
this  statement  without  any  reservation  or  any  suggestion 
that  it  was  confidential  in  any  way,  and  there  is  consider- 
able circumstantial  evidence  to  support  it. 

The  conscription  issue  in  1917  played  such  a  large  part 
in  the  events  of  that  year  and  caused  such  great  division  of 
opinion  that  it  is  well  to  devote  a  little  extra  attention  to 
it.  In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  matters,  one 
would  need  to  consider  the  history  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
attitude  towards  Great  Britain  and  the  relations  of  Canada 
to  the  Mother  Country.  Few  men  had  given  such  close 
study  to  the  proper  basis  on  which  these  relations  should 
be  fixed  and  few  men  had  had  their  judgment  verified  by 
subsequent  events  as  had  he.  Away  back  in  1908,  at  the 
time  of  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  in  Quebec,  he  said: 
"We  are  reaching  the  day  when  our  Canadian  Parliament 
will  claim  co-equal  rights  with  the  British  Parliament  and 
when  the  only  ties  binding  us  together  will  be  a  common 
throne  and  a  common  crown."  WTho  else  was  there  in  pub- 
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lie  life  who  had  the  vision  to  see  that  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster would  ever  become  law,  as  it  was  passed  in  1931, 
and  the  exact  relationship  stated  by  him  almost  thirty  years 
ago  is  now  the  status  of  all  the  overseas  dominions  in  rela- 
tion to  Great  Britain. 

He  was  the  first  Premier  of  Canada  to  take  steps  to  fur- 
nish aid  to  Great  Britain  in  war.  Under  him  a  force  was 
gathered  together  which  was  sent  to  South  Africa  and  play- 
ed its  part  in  the  South  African  War.  His  step  in  this  re- 
gard excited  the  antagonism  of  Bourassa  and  others  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  and  the  so-called  Nationalist  Party 
was  formed,  which  was  antagonistic  to  him  from  that  time 
on  account  of  his  action. 

Almost  ten  years  later  he  introduced  the  Naval  Ser- 
vice Act  into  Parliament,  which  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  force  on  the  sea  for  the  defence  of  Canada.  His 
proposal  at  that  time  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
naval  force  consisting  of  a  permanent  corps,  a  reserve  and  a 
volunteer  force,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  militia,  except  that 
the  service  was  to  be  wholly  voluntary;  provided  for  a  Naval 
College  to  be  established  and  a  Naval  Board  set  up  to 
advise  the  Department.  The  force  was  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Canadian  Government,  but  the  Governor- 
General-in- Council  was  empowered  in  an  emergency  to  place 
any  or  all  of  it  at  the  disposal  of  His  Majesty,  subject  to  the 
immediate  summoning  of  Parliament,  if  not  in  session. 

In  one  of  the  debates  upon  the  subject  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: "I  am  a  Canadian,  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  I  am 
a  British  subject  by  birth,  by  tradition,  by  conviction;  by 
the  conviction  that  under  British  institutions  my  native 
land  has  found  a  measure  of  security  and  freedom  it  could 
not  have  found  under  any  other  regime." 

In  another  place  at  that  time  he  said :  "If  England  is  at 
war  we  are  at  war  and  liable  to  attack.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  will  always  be  attacked;  neither  do  I  say  that  we  would 
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take  part  in  all  the  wars  of  England.  That  is  a  matter  that 
must  be  guided  by  circumstances,  upon  which  the  Canadian 
Parliament  will  have  to  pronounce  and  will  have  to  decide 
in  its  own  best  judgment/' 

The  introduction  and  passage  of  this  measure  in  1910 
set  loose  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  wildest  kind  of  oratory 
against  Sir  Wilfrid  and  against  England.  Mr.  Sevigny, 
who  afterwards  became  a  Minister  in  the  Borden  Govern- 
ment, said:  "What  has  England  done  for  you?  You  must 
protest  against  helping  England  in  her  wars.  Unless  you 
do  conscription  will  come  next."  Another  speaker  who 
afterwards  became  a  Minister  in  the  Borden  Government 
said:  "The  only  things  we  have  won  are  those  we  won  by 
force,  and  today  England  tries  to  dominate  its  colonies  as 
Imperial  Rome  once  did/'  There  were  also  such  statements 
as  that  fathers  of  families  would  be  sent  to  Asia  to  fight 
Britain's  battles,  or  be  sunk  in  the  sea. 

Another  effective  canvass  which  was  used  in  1911  was 
to  send  men  in  uniform  to  take  the  census  of  the  country 
houses  and  the  women  were  asked,  "Have  you  a  husband?" 
and  "How  many  sons,  and  what  are  their  ages?'  On  being 
asked,  "Why  do  you  want  this  information?'''  the  reply  was, 
"Merely  to  have  the  lists  ready  when  the  Laurier  Naval 
Act  goes  into  force." 

This  was  the  nature  of  the  campaign  that  was  waged  in 
1911  in  Quebec,  while  in  other  parts  of  Canada  there  was 
the  Reciprocity  issue,  and  the  Reciprocity  measure  was 
denounced  as  one  which  would  help  to  sever  the  ties  with 
the  Mother  Country.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
on  the  Reciprocity  issue  Sir  Wilfrid  was  vindicated  in 
1936  by  the  Reciprocity  measure  which  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  under  Mr.  King,  whose  opponents  began  to 
say  that  they  were  always  in  favor  of  Reciprocity. 

In  Quebec  the  result  of  this  clamorous  campaign,  in 
which  conscription  was  denounced  in  every  mood  and  tense, 
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was  that  Sir  Wilfrid's  majority  of  members  was  reduced 
very  materially,  and  the  vote  as  between  the  Liberals  and 
their  opponents  in  1911  in  Quebec  was  164,281  for  the  Liber- 
als and  159,299  for  the  Opposition.  The  Nationalist  and 
Conservative  parties  combined  in  this  anti-conscription  cry 
in  that  election,  and  four  or  five  representatives  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  this  nefarious  campaign  sat  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Borden. 

When  the  war  came  on  in  1914  Sir  Wilfrid  announced 
his  full  and  complete  support  of  the  Government  in  render- 
ing every  assistance  to  Great  Britain  in  the  war.  Speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  August  1914  he  said:  "Eng- 
land today  is  not  engaged  in  an  ordinary  contest.  The  war 
in  which  she  is  engaged  will  in  all  probability,  nay  in  absolute 
certainty,  stagger  the  world  with  its  magnitude  and  its  hor- 
ror, but  that  war  is  for  as  noble  a  cause  as  ever  impelled  a 
nation  to  risk  her  all  upon  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
That  question  is  no  longer  at  stake.  The  judgment  of  the 
world  has  already  pronounced  upon  it.  I  speak  not  only  of 
those  nations  that  are  engaged  in  the  war  but  of  the  neutral 
nations.  The  judgment  of  the  ablest  men  of  those  nations, 
without  dissenting  voice,  is  that  today  the  Allied  nations  are 
fighting  for  freedom  against  oppression,  for  democracy 
against  autocracy,  for  civilization  against  a  reversion  to 
that  state  of  barbarism  in  which  the  supreme  law  is  the  law 
of  might." 

Writing  to  General  Botha  of  South  Africa  in  1916  he 
said:  "To  me  my  course  has  been  clear  from  the  beginning. 
The  triumph  of  Germany  would  be  a  menace  to  freedom  in 
every  land.  England  has  nobly  taken  her  part  in  standing 
by  Belgium  and  France,  and  I  have  constantly  and  cheerfully 
exercised  what  influence  I  have  in  this  country  in  support 
of  her  cause." 

He  addressed  meetings  all  over  the  Province  of  Quebec 
with  his  lieutenants  there,  urging  the  enlistment  of  his  people 
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in  the  forces.  In  1916  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  said, 
referring  to  the  various  scandals  that  had  characterized  the 
administration  of  affairs:  "To  all  wrongs,  to  all  frauds,  we 
shall  offer  determined  opposition.  The  war  is  supreme. 
I  speak  my  whole  soul  and  heart  when  I  say  that,  if  Germany 
were  to  win,  I  would  be  thankful  that  Providence  should 
close  my  eyes  before  I  saw  the  sun  rising  on  such  a  day. 
I  speak  again  as  I  have  spoken  always:  my  supreme 
thought  will  be  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  our  power  to 
Britain  in  the  struggle  which  she  has  undertaken  against 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind." 

He  addressed  a  great  meeting  of  eight  thousand  people 
at  his  birthplace,  St.  Lyn,  where  he  excelled  himself  in  his 
eloquent  appeal,  and  went  on  to  say:  "The  fear  of  con- 
scription in  Canada  is  as  groundless  now  as  it  was  in  1911, 
when  some  of  the  people  of  Quebec  were  told  that  the  Laur- 
ier  naval  policy  involved  conscription  and  the  dragging 
away  of  peaceful  citizens  to  be  disembowelled  in  European 
conflicts." 

There  is  no  doubt  this  statement  was  made  in  reliance 
upon  the  public  assurances  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett and  others  that  there  was  to  be  no  conscription  in 
Canada. 

This  was  Laurier's  attitude  towards  the  war  and  to  the 
whole-hearted  participation  by  the  Canadian  people  in 
assisting  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  weird  things  was  the  method  employed  by 
the  Government  with  regard  to  recruiting  in  Quebec.  The 
chief  recruiting  officer  for  the  Province  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  Methodist  clergyman.  When  one  looks  back  and  begins 
to  think  what  an  absurd  thing  it  was  not  to  have  had  the 
best  French- Canadian  possible  to  be  obtained  as  the  chief 
recruiting  officer  in  that  Province,  one  realizes  how  strangely 
this  matter  was  dealt  with. 

In  Quebec  as  elsewhere  the  whole  war  was  run  on  the 
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basis  of  political  patronage.  Only  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment could  furnish  supplies.  Qualified  trained  Liberals 
who  were  militia  officers  were  passed  over,  and  Conserva- 
tives who  had  had  no  military  training  and  who  had  never 
worn  a  uniform  were  promoted  over  them.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Blondin,  a  member  of  the  Borden  Cabinet,  wrote  as 
follows:  "Short  as  it  was  it  was  enough  to  show  that  if 
Quebec  had  been  well  organized  from  the  French-Canadian 
point  of  view  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  the  appeal 
made  to  all  French-Canadians  to  enlist  in  French-Canadian 
units  and  preserve  their  identity,  Quebec  would  have  re- 
plied en  masse." 

In  addition  to  that  the  Prime  Minister  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1916  said  as  follows:  "My  right 
honorable  friend  has  alluded  to  conscription,  to  the  idea  in 
this  country  or  elsewhere  that  there  may  be  conscription  in 
Canada.  In  speaking  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  this 
war  I  made  it  clear  to  the  people  of  Canada  that  we  did  not 
propose  any  conscription,  and  I  repeat  that  announcement 
today  with  emphasis."  As  late  as  January  1917  Sir  Robert 
Borden  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  stated  with 
regard  to  recruiting:  "The  response  has  been  good  from  all 
Provinces  of  Canada.  It  has  been  splendid.  It  may  be 
that  at  first  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec  were  a  little  slower  than  some  of  the  other  Provinces 
of  Canada,  but  I  know  from  information  that  has  reached 
me  recently  that  the  enlistment  from  these  Provinces  is  now 
all  that  could  be  desired  and  is  thoroughly  responsive  to  the 
call  that  is  being  made." 

This  was  in  January,  and  in  May  the  policy  of  con- 
scription was  announced.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
conditions  between  those  months  to  warrant  the  absolute 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  "no  conscription"  which  had  been 
so  vigorously  asserted  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Another  interesting  and  important  fact  is  that,  when 
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Mr.  R.  B.  Bennett  in  the  autumn  of  1916  was  touring  the 
country  for  the  organization  of  what  they  called  the  National 
Service,  he  discredited  with  great  force  in  all  his  speeches  the 
idea  that  conscription  would  be  enforced  in  Canada.  This 
he  did  in  the  presence  and  apparently  with  the  full  concur- 
rence of  Sir  Robert  Borden.  Sir  Wilfrid  had  the  right  to 
suspect  and  believe,  as  it  was  generally  thought  at  the  time — 
and  the  statement  of  the  then  Minister  of  Public  Works  made 
afterwards  supported  the  idea — that  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  on  his  trip  to  Great  Britain  with  the  Prime  Minister 
had  urged  and  ultimately  formulated  the  policy  of  conscrip- 
tion, which  was  announced  on  their  return,  for  political 
purposes. 

Had  Sir  Wilfred  supported  conscription  it  would  appear 
to  the  Province  of  Quebec  that  his  whole  life  history  and  his 
policy  with  regard  to  assisting  the  Mother  Country  on 
proper  occasions  was  false  and  untrue,  and  what  might  have 
followed  in  Quebec,  if  he  had  not  had  the  prudence  to  take 
the  course  he  did,  might  have  resulted  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  Confederation. 

The  Nationalists  of  1911  had  then  declared  that  Sir 
Wilfrid's  naval  policy  meant  that  conscription  would  neces- 
sarily follow.  This  he  and  his  friends  had  always  denied, 
claiming  that  only  voluntary  service  would  be  expected. 
The  Quebec  wing  of  the  Borden  Government  had  stirred  the 
people  of  that  Province  with  their  wild  appeals  against  the 
Naval  Act  from  1911  on  and  were  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  that  Province  to  respond  three  years  later.  Sir  Wilfrid 
and  his  friends  would  have  been  denounced  and  reviled  as 
liars  and  deceivers  had  he  gone  back  on  his  record  and  sup- 
ported conscription  in  the  war. 

These  were  the  reasons  which  moved  him  to  take  the 
course  he  did  and  to  urge  that  the  policy  of  voluntary  re- 
cruiting should  be  continued.  There  was  a  new  Minister  of 
Militia  who  could  have  adjusted  himself  to  the  situation 
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and  made  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  new  appeal  not  only  to 
Quebec  but  to  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  and 
that  is  the  view  that  Sir  Wilfrid  took.  He  said:  "Let  us 
face  the  situation  courageously  and  face  it  so  as  to  have 
harmony  amongst  ourselves  and  so  that  we  may  bring  the 
greatest  strength  to  the  support  of  our  troops  at  the  front 
as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire  in  the  war  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  We  live  under  British  institutions,  in  a  demo- 
cratic country.  Problems  we  have,  and  have  had,  and  prob- 
lems we  shall  always  have.  The  solution  of  the  present 
problem  is  to  appeal  to  our  people  to  lay  aside  passion  and 
prejudice  and  ask  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  something 
that  they  hold  dear  upon  the  altar  of  our  common  country." 

But  this  appeal  was  not  heard.  Conscription  was  put 
through.  The  argument  was  made  in  Ontario  and  else- 
where, and  it  was  the  main  reason  advocated  for  conscrip- 
tion, that  Quebec  must  be  made  to  do  her  part  and  French- 
Canadians  must  be  forced  to  enlist  compulsorily  since  they 
did  not  enlist  voluntarily. 

In  taking  the  position  which  he  did  Sir  Wilfrid  declared 
that  he  did  not  intend  "to  bind  any  man  of  those  who  sit 
behind  and  around  me  and  with  whom  I  share  the  honor  of 
representing  Liberalism  in  this  House.  This  moment  is 
too  solemn.  The  issue  is  too  great.  The  questions  involv- 
ed in  the  measure  are  of  too  far-reaching  importance  to  have 
them  decided  by  any  other  voice  than  the  voice  of  each  man's 
individual  conscience."  And  Sir  Wilfrid  never  attempted 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  influence  any  of  his  supporters  who 
indicated  that  they  were  in  favor  of  conscription.  I  person- 
ally urged  him  with  regard  to  several  men  who  had  the  great- 
est confidence  in  him  and  his  judgment  and  were  devoted  to 
him  personally,  and  who  I  knew  would  have  supported  him 
in  his  position  had  he  said  a  word  to  them,  but  he  invariably 
declined  to  do  so.  He  was  admirably  cool  and  composed, 
notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  friends  upon  this  question, 
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and  watched  the  various  steps  that  were  taken  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  measure  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  the  Provincial  authorities  who  were 
interested  in  having  their  Provinces  relieved  of  the  enormous 
liabilities  to  which  they  had  been  committed  for  the  Can- 
adian Northern  Railway. 

Some  of  those  Provincial  Ministers  claimed  to  be  exer- 
cising every  possible  effort  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
Union  Government,  and  at  Sir  Wilfrid's  request  I  carried  on 
telegraphic  communications  with  them  in  code.  On  one 
occasion  after  the  Conscription  Bill  was  passed  and  the  Can- 
adian Northern  Bill  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
received  a  telegram  in  code  from  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
was  then  in  Winnipeg,  where  the  Union  Government  was 
incubating,  stating  that  it  would  be  all-important  and  it 
would  interfere  with  the  carrying  through  of  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment idea  if  I  could  get  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Carvell 
stating  that  he  would  not  go  into  the  Union  Government, 
I  went  to  Mr.  Carvell  and  asked  him  what  his  attitude  was 
on  the  subject  and  he  at  once  said,  "I  will  give  you  a  telegram 
stating  my  position,"  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  this  tele- 
gram, addressing  it  to  the  Provincial  Minister:  "I  will 
never  enter  any  Union  or  other  Government  of  which  Sir 
Robert  Borden  is  leader.  Signed,  Frank  Carvell."  I  said 
to  him,  "You  will  understand  that  I  have  your  authority  to 
code  this  and  to  sign  your  name  to  it."  He  said  yes.  It 
afterwards  turned  out  that  both  Mr.  Carvell  and  the  other 
gentleman  were  really  very  much  interested  in  the  formation 
of  a  Union  Government.  This  incident  was  among  the  very 
strange  things  that  were  happening  at  that  time. 

There  was  clear  evidence  also  that  the  Conscription 
Act  was  passed  for  political  purposes  when  you  find  in  the 
War  Times  Election  Act  that  was  subsequently  passed  that 
all  naturalized  subjects,  born  in  enemy  countries  and  natur- 
alized after  the  31st  of  March,  1902,  would  be  disfranchised 
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unless  they  enlisted.  By  the  Conscription  Act  all  British 
subjects  resident  in  Canada  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45 
were  liable  to  be  called  and  conscripted.  Mr.  Rogers  in  a 
conversation  subsequent  to  all  these  doings  told  me  that  he 
was  very  much  amused  with  Dr.  Clark,  who,  after  he  had 
spoken  on  the  Conscription  Bill,  had  gone  to  him  when  there 
were  rumors  of  the  War  Times  Election  Act  and  said:  "Ro- 
bert, it  would  be  contrary  to  all  justice  after  we  have  natural- 
ized the  people  from  other  lands  who  have  come  into  Canada 
and  who  have  become  good  British  citizens  to  deprive  them 
of  their  votes.  It  would  mean  that  a  Canadian  certificate 
of  naturalization  was  nothing  but  a  scrap  of  paper."  But 
after  the  meeting  had  taken  place  in  Winnipeg,  where  the 
Western  Liberals  declared  their  confidence  in  Sir  Wilfrid 
and  where  it  was  said  that  Dr.  Clark  was  not  permitted  to 
speak,  he  came  to  Mr.  Rogers  and  said  to  him  that  it  would 
be  an  atrocious  thing  to  permit  those  men  from  foreign  na- 
tions to  vote  in  an  election  contest  in  Canada  under  present 
conditions. 

There  was  only  one  occasion  when  Sir  Wilfrid  seemed  to 
falter,  and  that  was  in  early  September.  He  had  asked  me 
to  go  to  Montreal  to  see  a  very  important  personage  there 
who  gave  indication  of  expressing  views  favorable  to  Sir 
Wilfrid's  position  on  the  conscription  question.  I  did  so, 
and  returning  Monday  noon  I  was  anxious  to  see  him  im- 
mediately to  report.  His  secretary,  Mr.  Giguere,  told  me 
that  he  had  not  been  well,  that  he  had  a  recurrence  of  one 
of  his  old  spells  of  illness,  but  he  wished  me  to  go  to  see  him 
that  afternoon  about  four  o'clock  at  his  home,  Laurier  House, 
which  I  did,  and  found  him  somewhat  weak.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  do  for 
him  to  go  on  as  leader,  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  some 
prominent  Liberal  from  another  Province  to  take  the  leader- 
ship, and  he  would  stump  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  him. 
I  told  him  that  he  must  not  allow  any  such  feeling  to  enter 
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into  his  mind;  that  it  was  due  entirely  to  his  illness  that 
those  thoughts  came  to  him;  that  Destiny  had  made  him  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  that  he  must  remain  leader 
until  the  end  of  the  journey  and  he  would  find  that  after 
years  would  render  him  and  his  memory  and  his  achieve- 
ments the  full  and  complete  recognition  which  he  deserved. 

I  felt  that  this  announcement  on  his  part,  which  after 
a  long  conversation  I  was  able  I  thought  to  dissipate,  was 
due  to  the  weakness  arising  from  his  illness.  He  never 
mentioned  the  subject  again. 

The  belief  that  conscription  would  not  bring  the  desired 
results  in  the  assistance  of  men  at  the  front  was  verified. 
Sir  Robert  Borden  had  insisted  in  June  that  it  was  absolute- 
ly assential  to  have  70,000  men  added  to  the  forces  by  De- 
cember of  1917.  During  the  election,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  political  manoeuvring  in  regard  to  the  exemption  of 
farmers.  Out  of  125,000  people  who  were  registered  from 
Ontario  there  were  118,000  claims  for  exemption,  of  which 
90,000  were  allowed  to  go  unopposed,  and  in  Quebec  108,000 
exemptions  were  allowed  out  of  117,000  who  were  registered. 
By  March  1918  the  number  ordered  to  report  for  duty  was 
only  31,000,  of  whom  5,000  defaulted,  and  the  net  yield  was 
less  than  26,000  men. 

Instead  of  70,000  going  over,  the  total  of  those  who 
went  across  up  to  November  1918  was  only  47,509,  and  of 
this  number  it  has  been  estimated  not  one-half  crossed  the 
Channel  to  France.  Conscription  thus  gave  only  25,000 
instead  of  70,000.  Who  is  it  that  dares  to  say  that  a  greater 
number  than  this  would  not  have  responded  if  proper  appeals 
to  their  patriotism  had  been  made  to  go  and  go  voluntarily 
on  behalf  of  their  country's  need? 

Such  papers  as  the  Montreal  Gazette  declared  in  March 
1918  that  the  "Government  appeared  to  have  established  a 
system  which  if  it  gets  the  men  at  all  will  get  them  so  slowly 
that  whatever  military  advantage  depends  upon  expeditious 
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reinforcement  will  be  lost,"  and  Mayor  Church  of  Toronto 
was  reported  as  having  stated  that  "the  Military  Service 
Act  will  cost  the  country  millions  and  is  getting  very  little 
results.  If  the  Government  had  spent  one-quarter  of  the 
money  on  voluntary  recruiting  they  would  have  got  more 
men." 

These  figures  show  what  a  tremendous  failure  conscrip- 
tion was. 

One  of  the  singular  things  in  connection  with  the  con- 
scription matter  was  the  way  in  which  men  who  had  no  sons 
who  were  at  the  Front  and  some  men  who  had  no  children 
at  all  were  among  the  loudest  in  insisting  that  other  men's 
sons  should  be  conscripted  and  sent,  and  were  the  most 
extreme  in  their  advocacy  of  the  conscription  law.  The 
pressure  of  the  times  was  very  great.  The  way  in  which 
influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  indeed  the  ordinary  citizen  were  of  the  most  force- 
ful character,  and  looking  back  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
for  those  who  withstood  all  the  hysteria  of  the  moment  and 
the  various  influences  that  were  attempted  to  be  exercised 
to  vote  in  favor  of  conscription,  and  were  able  to  appreciate 
the  clear  view  of  Sir  Wilfrid  as  to  Canada's  position  in  the 
war  and  what  our  wise  policy  would  be  at  all  times.  They 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  today  men  of  all 
political  parties  agree  in  the  view  that  the  question  of  the 
participation  of  Canada  in  any  war  other  than  for  her  own 
defence  must  be  determined  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
before  any  action  is  taken. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

RETURNING    TO    LEGAL    PROFESSION 

I  RETURNED  to  my  office  in  late  September  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  nine  months  broken  only  by  a  few  rush 
visits  to  attend  to  pressing  matters,  and  at  once  plunged 
into  legal  work  to  prepare  for  the  October  term  of  the  Court. 
In  no  previous  years  had  I  been  absent  so  long  and,  though 
my  office  work  had  been  well  looked  after  by  my  partner,  it 
was  only  natural  that  personal  clients  had  gone  elsewhere 
and  my  business  had  fallen  off.  I  had  been  twenty-three 
years  in  public  life,  had  spent  twenty  years  in  Legislature 
and  Parliament  and  had  been  divided  in  my  allegiance  to 
my  profession  and  to  politics.  I  had  always  felt  that  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  things  was  to  see  men  who  had  given  their 
best  to  their  country  and  party  reaching  the  time  when,  being 
defeated  or  in  ill  health,  they  were  compelled  on  account 
of  their  neglect  of  their  profession  or  business  to  knock  at  the 
doors  of  their  former  associates  and  seek  some  office  in  their 
declining  years,  and  had  long  ago  determined  that  I  would 
avoid  that  being  my  fate. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  come  to  some  decision  then 
as  to  the  future.  An  important  factor  in  reaching  a  decision 
was  that  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County  was 
shortly  to  become  vacant  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Judge, 
and  it  had  long  been  understood  that  my  partner  was  to  be 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  It  was  impossible  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  promotion.  His  departure  meant  the  finding  of 
a  new  partner.  My  son,  whom  I  had  hoped  to  join  me,  was 
in  the  war  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  when  if  ever  he  would 
return.  Mr.  Chipman,  who  had  been  with  us  for  six  years, 
had  received  a  tempting  offer  from  an  important  Halifax  firm 
which  he  was  likely  to  accept.  My  continued  presence  there- 
fore was  necessary  if  my  legal  business  was  to  be  continued. 
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I  did  not  fear  the  running  of  the  election  or  its  results, 
as  we  had  won  the  County  for  the  Legislature  just  a  year 
before,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  could  not  anticipate  the 
methods  to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the  War  Times  Elec- 
tion Act,  which  if  applied  to  Pictou,  as  they  would  have  been, 
would  have  resulted  in  my  defeat,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
MacKay  who  was  nominated  to  succeed  me  and  who  carried 
the  County  in  the  home  vote  but  was  defeated  by  the  allot- 
ment made  of  the  vote  overseas. 

My  reluctant  decision  therefore  was  that,  if  I  was  to 
make  any  provision  financially  for  the  future,  I  must  give  up 
my  political  career  and  devote  myself  wholly  to  my  profes- 
sion before  it  became  too  late  to  do  so.  I  was  past  fifty- 
two  and  the  years  were  beginning  to  travel  very  fast. 

I  explained  my  situation  to  my  intimate  friends  and 
supporters  and  the  difficulty  which  confronted  me,  and, 
while  they  all  regretted  that  I  was  forced  to  the  decision  I 
had  arrived  at,  those  upon  whose  friendship  and  judgment 
I  most  relied  felt  there  was  no  other  course  for  me  to  take. 

My  one  great  difficulty  was  that  my  decision  would  be 
wrongly  interpreted  and  that  it  would  seem  as  if  I  were 
leaving  Sir  Wilfrid  at  a  critical  time,  but  I  felt  that  he  was 
the  one  and  only  person  to  be  considered  from  that  point  of 
view.  Immediately  on  realizing  the  situation  and  what  was 
the  imperative  course  to  adopt  in  view  of  my  duty  to  those 
dependent  on  me  I  returned  to  Ottawa  and,  having  made  an 
appointment  in  advance,  explained  the  exact  situation  to 
him,  how  deeply  it  pained  me  to  have  to  leave  the  House  and 
be  debarred  from  fighting  at  his  side,  but  that  I  could  not 
see  how  I  could  do  anything  else  but  return  to  my  profes- 
sion. He  was  good  enough  to  say  that  my  decision  would 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  party  and  that  he  would  miss  me  very 
much,  but  trusted  I  might  find  some  way  out.  He  thanked 
me  for  my  personal  loyalty  to  him  and  assured  me  that  he 
knew  he  could  count  on  me  always  and  I  could  rest  assured 
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of  his  personal  friendship  and  interest,  and  wished  me  all 
good  luck. 

After  returning  home  I  received  a  letter  from  him  in 
which  he  said  he  hoped  that  I  would  find  it  possible  to  get 
matters  arranged  in  a  business  and  financial  way  so  that  I 
might  run  and  remain  in  politics.  I  wrote  him  and  said  how 
deeply  I  regretted  that  the  situation  was  sufficiently  grave 
and  serious  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
get  back  to  my  office,  and  I  received  from  him  in  reply 
thereto  the  following  letter: 

Ottawa,  November  19th,  1917 
My  dear  Ned, 

I  have  yours  of  the  16th  inst.,  and  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  to  you  how  sorry  I  am  that 
we  will  not  have  you  with  us  next  session,  which 
may  perhaps  be  quite  a  fighting  session.  Although 
it  is  too  late  to  have  you  put  in  nomination  any- 
where, I  have  not  given  up  hope  in  that  respect. 

The  Union  Government  is  by  no  means  an 
unqualified  success,  though  it  has  considerably 
disorganized  us  in  the  West.  In  Ontario  the 
result  has  been  quite  the  reverse,  and  has  rather 
solidified  our  ranks.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Ontario  in  this  contest  may  turn  out  to  be  a  box 
of  surprises.  In  Nova  Scotia  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  received  with  much  favour. 

I  do  not  understand  how  Murray,  whose 
judgment  is  so  clear  and  whose  sagacity  never  was 
at  fault,  did  not  understand  better  the  temper  of 
his  Province. 

There  is  every  indication  that,  had  we  had  the 
usual  allowance  of  time  between  the  issuing  of  the 
writs  and  nomination,  the  Government  would 
have  been  hopelessly  defeated.  With  this  first 
trick  to  their  advantage,  they  had  another  one  in 
reserve  in  the  Franchise  Act;  and  the  worse  may 
still  happen.  A  victory  so  obtained,  however, 
will  not  carry  them  far. 
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You  cannot  give  up  public  life.  You  are  cut 
out  for  it,  and  we  must  have  an  eye  open  to  find 
you  a  seat  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Ever  yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)   WILFRID   LAURIER. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Macodnald,  M.P., 
Pictou,   N.S. 

I  could  only  say  in  reply  to  this  letter  that  I  was  sorry 
beyond  words  that  I  could  not  be  with  him,  but  I  had  not 
come  to  my  decision  hastily  and  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  my  retirement  for  the  present  could  not  be  avoided. 
On  my  retirement  becoming  known,  I  was  approached  by 
some  of  my  former  associates  who  were  supporting  Union 
Government,  who  offered  that  it  would  be  arranged  I  would 
be  elected  by  acclamation  if  I  would  agree  to  promise  sup- 
port of  Union  Government.  Needless  to  say  I  refused  to 
consider  any  such  proposal  and  told  them  I  stood  as  I  al- 
ways had,  in  support  of  Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  policies,  that  my 
reasons  for  retiring  were  entirely  business  and  financial  ones, 
and  I  would  not  accept  a  seat  on  any  such  terms. 

I  had  at  once  joined  with  the  party  friends  in  calling 
a  convention  to  nominate  a  Laurier  Liberal  candidate,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  R.  H.  MacKay,  who  had  served  in  the 
Legislature,  and  I  took  part  in  the  campaign  for  his  election, 
as  nominations  had  to  be  made  much  earlier  before  election 
day  than  usual. 

I  assisted  others  of  the  party  candidates  in  the  Province 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  methods  used  at  home  and 
abroad  for  the  Union  Government,  five  Liberals  who  sup- 
ported Sir  Wilfrid  were  returned  in  the  Province. 

After  the  election  my  wife  and  daughter  and  myself 
joined  in  sending  Christmas  wishes  to  Sir  Wilfrid,  I  wrote 
and  discussed  the  election  results  and  told  him  I  expected 
to  go  up  to  see  him  soon,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
dated  the  26th  of  December,  which  speaks  for  itself: 
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My  dear  Ned, 

In  the  long  list  of  disasters,  Nova  Scotia  is 
the  bright  spot  and,  indeed,  our  success  in  your 
Province  constitutes  the  sheet  anchor  upon  which  we 
must  build  our  future  hopes. 

I  would  like  to  know,  however,  what  is  the 
exact  condition  of  the  votation  of  the  17th.  I 
thought  we  had  seven  seats.  The  papers  say  we 
have  only  five,  that  is  to  say  McKenzie,  Kyte, 
Carroll,  Chisholm  and  Sinclair.  I  understood  that 
we  had  also  carried  Pictou  and  Cumberland,  with 
Hants  in  doubt.  Can  you  let  me  have  the  exact 
truth  on  this  point  and  the  figures  of  the  majorities 
in  these  constituencies,  whether  for  or  against  us. 

The  West,  as  you  well  say,  has  been  a  great 
disappointment.  I  am  satisfied,  haying  been  there 
personally,  that  the  masses  were  with  us.  But  the 
scientific  application  of  the  "War  Times  Elections 
Act';,  under  such  a  master  as  our  late  friend  Calder, 
did  the  trick  and  did  it  effectively. 

I  will  look  to  your  visit  with  some  impatience. 

Remember  me  and  my  wife  to  Mrs.  Macdonald 
and  to  dear  Connie,  since  she  is  with  you,  and  ac- 
cept for  yourself  and  all  of  yours  my  best  wishes  for 
the  coming  year. 

Believe   me   ever, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Sgd.)  WILFRID  LAURIER 
Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald, 
Pictou,   N.S. 

On  the  counting  of  the  home  votes,  Pictou  was  among 
the  Counties  which  had  been  carried  for  the  Liberal  Party, 
but  when  the  distribution  of  votes  took  place  on  the  other 
side,  under  the  circumstances  which  were  afterwards  dis- 
closed in  Parliament,  the  Conservative  candidate  was  given 
a  majority  of  over  700.  This  applied  to  various  other  Coun- 
ties in  the  Province,  and  instead  of  Messrs.  Kyte  and  Carroll 
being  elected,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  assumed  in  his  letter,  they  were 
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both  defeated  by  the  "War  Times  Elections  Act",  while  Mr. 
Duff  in  Lunenburg  and  Mr.  Hatfield  in  Yarmouth  were 
elected,  along  with  D.  D.  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Chisholm  and 
John  H.  Sinclair,  for  North  Cape  Breton,  Inverness  and 
Antigonish-Guysboro  respectively.  I  wrote  him  and  gave 
him  the  information  he  desired  and  advised  him  that  I  would 
be  in  Montreal  on  business  early  in  the  year  and  would  run 
up  to  see  him,  which  I  later  did  and  found  he  was  calm  and 
undisturbed  by  the  election  results  but  disappointed  over 
the  absence  from  the  House  of  several  of  his  associates.  He 
told  me  that  he  would  like  to  have  Mackenzie  King,  Graham 
and  myself  in  the  House  and  would  find  constituencies  for  us 
in  Quebec.  I  thanked  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
his  great  confidence  and  his  kindly  thought  of  me,  but  told 
him  that  however  much  I  would  desire  to  be  in  the  House  my 
duty  to  those  dependent  upon  me  demanded  that  I  should 
remain  out  of  Parliament  at  least  for  a  time.  He  stated  he 
had  discussed  the  matter  of  finding  the  seats  with  Gouin, 
Lemieux  and  Fisher. 

Wild  appeals  of  all  kinds  had  been  made  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  methods  adopted  in  distributing  the  over- 
seas vote  under  the  War  Time  Election  Act,  which  were 
fully  exposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1918,  constituted 
a  huge  public  scandal.  While  men  of  foreign  birth  and 
naturalized  were  deprived  of  their  votes,  all  the  different 
methods  used  contributed  to  the  return  of  the  Unionist 
Government  by  a  majority  of  71,  the  figures  being  153  for  the 
Government  and  82  for  the  Opposition.  The  election  was  held 
on  December  17,  the  week  before  Christmas.  The  Liberals  in 
the  House  before  1917  were  86  and  after  the  election  there 
were  82,  only  four  less,  notwithstanding  the  Conscription 
Act,  the  Canadian  Northern  purchase,  and  the  War  Times 
Election  Act.  Laurier  was  defeated,  but  the  future  was 
destined  to  vindicate  him  and  to  do  so  triumphantly  in  1921 
when  the  Union  Government  was  swept  out  of  existence. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  who  had  not  been  in  the  House 
after  1911,  contested  the  constituency  of  North  York  as  a 
Laurier  Liberal  and  was  defeated,  but  his  loyalty  received 
ample  recognition  in  the  after  years. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

CORRESPONDENCE    WITH    SIR    WILFRID 

AiTER  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  party  in  1911,  when  so 
many  of  his  Ministers  failed  of  election,  Sir  Wilfrid 
formed  as  we  have  seen,  from  among  his  supporters  in  the 
House  what  he  called  his  Council.  Thereafter  he  had  oc- 
casion to  communicate  with  me  as  one  of  the  Council  and  I 
have  preserved  a  number  of  the  letters  which  I  received  from 
him  which  may  be  of  interest.  Thus  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1912,  he  wrote  me  as  follows: 

My  dear  Ned, 

Our  Montreal  banquet  will  take  place  on  the 
29th  of  May.  I  am  leaving  on  Monday  for  a  south- 
ern trip  which  will  keep  me  away  from  home  a  couple 
of  weeks.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
our  meeting  of  organization  the  day  after  the 
banquet,  that  is  to  say  on  the  30th  of  May,  in  Mon- 
treal. I  am  writing  accordingly  to  our  friends.  I 
hope  you  will  be  present. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Ned, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)    WILFRID   LAURIER. 

E.  M.  Maconald,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Pictou,   N.  S. 

Again  he  writes  me  on  May  14th,  1912: 
My  dear  Ned, 

I  have  yours  of  the  10th  inst.,  and  enclosures. 
Our  friend  George  Macdonald  is  not  sanguine 
about  British  Columbia.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not 
alone  of  that  mind ;  I  am  no  more  cheerful  than  he 
is.  At  this  moment,  there  is  no  ray  of  hope  in 
sight.  Our  friends  have  put  in  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  a  new  Liberal  organ,  and  perhaps  that 
may  awake  public  opinion. 
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There  is  one  sentence  in  our  friend  George's 
letter  which  discloses  the  inner  feeling  of  our 
party:  "The  Laurier  Government  is  blamed  for 
the  Asiatic  policy".  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
policy  has  been  more  than  justified  by  the  events, 
but  no  man  has  been  at  any  pains  to  defend  it. 
The  only  justification  which  was  ever  heard  of  it 
was  the  one  which  I  delivered  myself  at  Vancouver, 
during  our  trip  of  1910.  I  thought  then  that  it  had 
produced  a  good  effect,  and  if  persistently  followed 
up  by  our  friends  should  have  brought  back  a 
misguided  public  opinion  on  our  side.  This  has 
never  been  done.  What  was  wanted  at  that  time, 
and  since,  was  a  vigorous  and  fearless  defence  of 
the  policy,  and  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  never  was 
undertaken  by  anybody,  and  no  doubt  we  have 
suffered  as  a  consequence. 

I  will  be  glad  to  see  you  in  Montreal  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Ned, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Sgd.)  WILFRID  LAURIER. 

The  reference  in  the  letter  of  May  14  to  the  Asiatic 
question  in  British  Columbia  recalled  what  was  I  thought 
the  most  vigorous  and  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Wil- 
frid during  his  tour  of  1910.  The  legislation  that  had  been 
passed  by  the  British  Columbia  Government  on  this  ques- 
tion was  clearly  unconstitutional  and  in  violation  of  the 
treaties  which  had  been  entered  into  between  the  British 
Government  and  Japan,  and,  from  a  local  standpoint,  the 
question  was  a  very  stirring  one  in  British  Columbia  at  that 
period. 

The  following  three  letters  speak  for  themselves  and 
indicate  that  Sir  Wilfrid  was  very  anxious  for  a  consultation 
with  the  members  of  the  Council  before  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament, and  as  a  consequence  we  all  attended  at  his  office 
on  the  19th  to  carry  out  his  wish: 
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Ottawa,  October  30th,  1912. 
My  dear  Ned, 

The  session  of  Parliament  is  due  to  open  on 
the  21st  of  November  next.  It  is  particularly 
desirable  that  every  one  amongst  our  friends  be 
present  at  his  post  on  the  opening  day,  and  I  hope 
I  can  count  upon  you  being  there. 

I  especially  wish  also  that  you  be  prepared  in 
advance  with  notices  of  motions  regarding  par- 
ticular questions  which  are  most  interesting  to  the 
people  in  your  riding. 

There  is  one  question  which  affects  all  ridings 
similarly,  that  is  the  question  of  dismissals,  and  I 
wish  you  would  prepare  at  once  a  notice  to  be  placed 
upon  the  paper  immediately  on  the  day  you  arrive 
in  Ottawa,  in  the  form  of  which  I  send  you  a 
sample. 

With  regard  to  ridings  which  are  not  rep- 
resented by  friends  of  ours,  I  would  ask  you  to 
gather  information  as  to  dismissals  which  have 
taken  place  in  your  Province,  and  when  you  reach 
Ottawa  we  may  arrange  to  compare  such  infor- 
mation and  have  notices  prepared  accordingly. 

In  every  riding  there  have  been  cases  of 
dismissals  for  which  no  possible  justification  can 
be  offered,  and  you  should  be  prepared  as  far  as 
your  own  riding  is  concerned  to  collect  the  facts 
of  these  cases  in  order  to  submit  them  in  your 
speech  when  making  your  motion. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)    WILFRID   LAURIER. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.P., 
Pictou,  N.S. 

Ottawa,  November  1st,  1912. 
Private 

My  dear  Ned, 

I  would  suggest  that  you  come  to  Ottawa  a 
couple  of  days  before  the  opening  of  the  session. 
I  am  making  a  similar  request  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  Council. 
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It  would  be  important  before  the  formal 
opening  that  we  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  situation  and  preparing  for  a  line  of 
action. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)     WILFRID    LAURIER. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.P., 
Pictou,  N.S. 

Ottawa,  November  8th,  1912. 
My  dear  Ned, 

In  continuation  of  previous  communication, 
I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could 
be  in  my  office,  at  Ottawa,  on  the  19th  inst.,  at 
2.30  p.m. 

Please  let  me  have  your  answer. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  WILFRID  LAURIER 
Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.P., 
Pictou,  N.S. 

The  session  lasted  until  June  6,  1913,  and  on  the  2nd 
of  July  he  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Ottawa,  July  2nd,  1913. 
My  dear  Ned, 

The  accounts  which  I  have  both  by  letter 
and  by  personal  communication,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  come,  are  to  the  same  effect  as 
what  you  report  from  Nova  Scotia.  Our  friends 
everywhere  are  aggressive  and  enthusiastic.  We 
are,  I  believe,  every  day  slowly  recovering  the 
ground  which  we  have  lost  in  the  elections  of  1911. 

Our  attitude  on  the  Navy  seems  to  have 
been  well  received  everywhere  by  pur  friends,  and 
also  by  those  who  are  not  our  friends,  except  in 
Ontario. 

As  to  the  latter  Province  I  have  yet  no  evid- 
ence that  the  bulk  of  public  opinion  is  returning  to 
us.  The  bulk  of  public  opinion  is  dissatisfied  with 
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the  present  Government,  but,  whilst  they  do  not 
feel  quite  pleased  with  their  naval  policy,  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  are  quite  satisfied  with  our 
own,  in  fact,  I  do  not  understand  the  condition  of 
things  in  that  Province. 

I  propose  during  the  summer  to  go  to,and  spend 
some  days  with  some  friends  north  of  Toronto.  I 
will  use  every  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  probe 
and  solve  that  mystery. 

However,  I  am  satisfied  of  one  thing,  that  what 
you  say  about  Nova  Scotia  applies  with  tenfold 
strength  to  Ontario.  I  mean  the  lack  of  leadership. 
Rowell  is  doing  very  well,  but  he  cannot  put  his 
whole  time  in  the  business;  same  thing  with 
Graham.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  situation  seems  to 
me  fairly  good,  though,  of  course,  there  is  no  im- 
provement. I  wish  Murray  were  younger,  but 
at  his  time  of  life  and  with  his  infirmity  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  from  him  the  splendid  work 
which  he  put  up  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  same 
thing  with  Fielding.  His  health  is  much  better,  but 
it  is  not  the  same  Fielding  of  former  days.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  is  ready  for  an  active  political 
campaign,  but  you  know  his  disposition,  he  will  not 
offer  his  services.  If  yourself,  Borden  and  Mur- 
ray were  to  write  him  of  your  intentions  and  ask 
his  services  say  for  September,  you  would  have 
an  immediate  response.  If  he  were  in  the  city  I 
would  see  him  this  very  day,  but  he  has  just  left 
for  Rothesay. 

I  intend  myself  to  have  a  campaign  in  the  Fall. 
At  present,  however,  I  am  very  much  under  the 
weather.  I  feel  a  reaction  after  the  arduous  labour 
of  the  session.  This  is  complicated  by  a  bad 
cough  which  has  taken  hold  of  me  during  the  last 
few  days,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  relieved  almost  in- 
stantly. However,  I  require  rest  and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  fit  for  work  before  September.  If,  by  that 
time,  my  usual  strength  has  returned,  it  will  be  a 
labour  of  love  to  place  again  my  neck  in  the  collar. 
To  tell  you  the  truth  I  have  not  yet  written  to 
Clark  of  whose  address  I  was  not  sure,  but  I  think 
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I  now  have  it  and  I  will  write  him  this  very  day. 

The  news  of  an  English  newspaper  in  Mont- 
real is  to  some  extent  true;  the  "Witness"  is  going 
to  disappear  and  make  way  for  the  Montreal  Tele- 
graph. 

The  effect  of  our  fight  of  last  session  has  been 
in  some  respects  wonderful.  The  evidence  comes 
to  me  almost  daily  as  to  the  strong  impression 
which  was  made  in  the  country.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  another  similar  fight  next  session. 
There  is  not  only  one  subject,  but  three  or  four 
in  which  we  can  make  the  fellows  wince.  The 
Trans-continental  is  a  subject  at  hand.  It  is  quite 
evident  to  me  that  the  Government  intend  to 
blemish  in  every  possible  way  the  section  from 
Cochrane  to  Quebec  and  to  Moncton;  in  fact  to 
reduce  that  section  simply  to  local  roads  and  allow 
all  the  traffic  to  go  through  Ontario,  which  means 
ultimately  Portland. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  have  as  deep  an  in- 
terest as  the  Province  of  Quebec  a's  to  this  con- 
dition of  things.  We  must  look  it  up,  study  it 
and  be  prepared  to  open  battle  as  soon  as  the  ses- 
sion begins.  I  feel  very  deeply  upon  this  question, 
and  my  strongest  hope  is  that  my  health  will  be 
equal  to  the  occasion.  There  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  hope  it,  but  I  have  been  so  miserable 
these  last  few  days  that  this  has  made  me  some- 
what despondent. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Ned, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  WILFRID  LAURIER. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  K.C.,  M.  P. 
Pictou,  N.  S. 

Parliament  met  for  four  days  in  August,  the  18th  to 
the  22nd,  in  1914,  immediately  after  war  being  declared,  and 
again  in  the  winter  of  1915,  and  was  prorogued  on  April  15. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  when  Parliament  rose,  about 
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the  question  of  an  early  election,  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  Sir  Wilfrid  communicated  with  me  several  times  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  as  disclosed  by  the  following  letters: 

Ottawa,    May   8th,    1915. 
My  dear  Ned, 

I  have  your  letter  of  yesterday  written  on 
your  return  from  Toronto.  The  feeling  there 
seems  to  be  so  strong  as  to  have  carried  the  day. 

There  was  a  confab,  at  Borden's  house  on 
Wednesday  between  himself,  White,  Rogers, 
Cochrane,  Reid  and  a  fifth  minister  whose  name  I 
do  not  know.  What  took  place  there,  of  course, 
we  are  not  aware  of,  but  the  following  morning  Bor- 
den  left  for  a  rest  somewhere  in  parts  unknown. 
The  matter  is  in  and  on  the  whole,  I  suppose,  the 
elections  will  be  put  off,  for  the  resentment  at  a 
dissolution  might  prove  disastrous  to  the  party  in 
office.  As  to  this  we  must  wait.  Were  we  to  look 
only  to  party  interest  we  should  wish  for  an  early 
dissolution,  but  on  the  broader  ground,  which  after 
all  is  deep  in  our  hearts,  an  election  at  the  present 
time  would  be  a  calamity. 

How  can  we  have  any  heart  in  the  business  in 
the  face  of  so  many  disasters,  including  this  awful 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  From  a  military  point  of 
view  all  these  recent  reverses  of  the  Allies  have  no 
significance.  They  simply  show  that  Germany  is 
still  strong  and  powerful  and  that  the  loss  of  life 
necessary  before  she  is  brought  down  will  be  simply 
appalling. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  Murray  on  your  return. 
Public  opinion  just  now  is  very  sensitive  and  we 
have  to  be  very  careful.  I  will  be  pleased  to  know 
at  your  earliest  convenience  the  result  of  your  inter- 
view with  Murray. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Ned, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  WILFRID  LAURIER 
Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  K.C.,  M.P., 
Pictou,  N.S. 
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Ottawa,  June  15th,  1915. 
My  dear  Ned, 

Our  friend  Rodolphe  sent  me  yours  of  the  10th. 
inst. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  extre- 
mists who  have  been  clamoring  since  last  Septem- 
ber for  a  general  election,  and  who  were  twice  baffl- 
ed, may  resume  their  activities  and  this  time  per- 
haps with  some  chance  of  success.  Everything 
will  largely  depend  on  the  success  of  the  military 
operations  at  the  front. 

In  the  meantime  it  behooves  us  to  be  quiet  but 
active,  and  to  make  use  of  the  two  months  now  be- 
fore us  to  complete  our  preparations. 

The  feeling  everywhere  is  most  satisfactory. 
I  was  in  Toronto  some  three  weeks  ago.  I  cannot 
say  that  we  are  gaining  in  numbers,  but  we  are 
certainly  gaining  in  prestige,  and  our  course  since 
the  war  opened  is  highly  commended  in  the  intim- 
ate circles  of  Tory  Toronto.  On  the  other  hand 
whilst  Toryism  is  not  shaken  the  prestige  of  the 
Government  is  badly  damaged. 

I  notice  that  the  members  of  Nova  Scotia 
intend  to  have  a  little  confab  at  the  end  of  this 
month  at  Halifax.  This  course  is  highly  com- 
mendable, especially  as  it  contemplates  action  and 
no  frills  and  flare  of  trumpets. 

With  kind  regards  to  all  at  home, 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Ned, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Sgd.)    WILFRID    LAURIER. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  K.C.,  M.P., 
Pictou,  N.S. 

Ottawa,  June  28th,  1915. 
My  dear  Ned, 

I  have  yours  of  the  25th  inst.,  which  is  cer- 
tainly most  encouraging. 

I  write  only  with  reference  to  Fielding.  Noth- 
ing would  induce  him  to  take  steps  in  view  of  pre- 
paring his  election  in  Queens-Shelburne,  at  least  I 
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have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  do  so. 
But  should  the  writs  be  issued  tomorrow,  and  if 
our  friends  were  the  next  day  to  ask  him  to  run,  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  he  would  accept  and  rush  into 
the  contest.  More  than  this  I  have  not  been  able 
to  persuade  him  to  do.  I  thought  I  should  let  you 
know. 

Believe  me  ever, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Sgd.)  WILFRID  LAURIER. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.P., 
Pictou,  N.S. 

On  November  7th  of  1915  I  wrote  him  and  received  a 
reply  from  him  dated  November  llth  in  which  he  enclosed 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  an  officer  at  the  Front. 
He  had  assigned  to  me  the  duty  of  being  military  critic  for 
the  Opposition  and  the  letter  which  he  enclosed  was  a  com- 
plaint against  the  number  of  officers  who  were  all  the  time 
being  appointed  for  purely  party  reasons,  and  other  criti- 
cisms of  the  management  of  the  troops  on  active  service. 
His  letter  was  as  follows: 

Ottawa,  November  llth,  1915. 
My  dear  Ned, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  7th  inst. 
I  take  note  of  your  suggestions  and  will  have  them 
carried  out  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I 
enclose  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  have  just 
received  from  the  front  which  may  also  give  you 
some  information. 

Nothing  new  to  report.  Will  write  you  again 
in  a  few  days. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  WILFRID  LAURIER. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.P., 
Pictou,   N.S. 
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In  September  1916  I  was  arranging  to  go  to  Ottawa  and 
advised  Sir  Wilfrid  of  the  fact,  and  found  the  following  note 
on  my  arrival: 

September  13th,  1916. 
My  dear  Ned, 

Your  telegram  just  received.  Come  here  on 
your  arrival  and  have  luncheon  with  us. 

Yours  ever, 
(Sgd.)    WILFRID    LAURIER. 

Ottawa,  October  23rd,  1916. 
My  dear  Ned, 

This  day  is  a  lucky  day  as  I  have  three  letters 
from  you,  all  at  once,  dated  19th,  20th  and  21st  of 
this  month.  One  of  these  regards  Gouin.  You 
tell  me  that  he  informed  you  that  he  would  be  in 
Montreal  on  Sunday.  This  would  be  yesterday. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  came  up  to  meet  him. 
If  so,  I  will  hear  from  you  further. 

The  second  regards  Tupper.  If  he  should 
be  in  the  city  I  will  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  on  him. 
I  will  just  leave  my  card  and,  perhaps,  can  arrange 
afterwards  to  see  him. 

As  to  the  third,  it  is  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter. You  say  in  it  that  some  two  weeks  ago  you 
wrote  me  at  some  length  as  to  your  views  on  gen- 
eral policy,  and  that  so  far  you  have  received  no 
answer. 

I  remember  that  letter  well.  In  it  you  deprec- 
ated announcing  any  policy  whatever,  suggesting 
rather  to  remain  on  the  negative.  I  thought  your 
letter  was  an  answer  to  my  own  of  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  which  I  ventured  the  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  prepare  public  opinion 
upon  policies  which  will  be  sure  to  come  up  after 
the  next  election.  I  had  especially  in  mind  the 
line  which  I  took  up  at  London,  and  I  am  glad  to 
hear  from  you  that  it  has  been  well  received  by  our 
friends. 
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With  regard  to  the  invitation  of  Borden  to 
form  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  you  know  al- 
ready what  I  have  done.  I  unequivocally  took  the 
ground  that  I  would  not  accept.  The  trouble  is 
not  at  all  with  Bennett  but  with  Sam  Hughes  him- 
self, and  so  long  as  he  is  there,  there  is  nothing  to 
expect.  Our  friends  should  take  this  line  very 
squarely  and  abide  strictly  by  it. 

I  have  had  on  this  score  some  conflict  of  opin- 
ion with  friends  in  Toronto,  who  would  have  had 
me  accept  at  once.  This  I  absolutely  refused  to  do. 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  right,  but  I  am  afraid  there 
will  be  some  weakness  in  standing  up  to  our  guns. 
This  is  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes.  The  Govern- 
ment is  more  discredited  than  ever  for  keeping 
Hughes  and  allowing  him  to  run  the  whole  machine 
to  destruction. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Ned, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Sgd.)  WILFRID  LAURIER. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.P., 
Pictou,  N.S. 

On  Christmas  Eve  I  sent  him  our  usual  telegram  of  good 
wishes  for  himself  and  Lady  Laurier  and  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  him  in  reply: 

335    Laurier    Avenue    East,    Ottawa, 
December  26th,  1916. 

My  dear  Ned, 

Yesterday  the  wires  brought  us  the  kind 
Christmas  wishes  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Pictou.  My 
wife  joins  in  returning  her  thanks  and  good  wishes 
to  you,  to  Mrs.  Macdonald,  to  Connie  and  the  boys. 
May  the  New  Year  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  one 
to  you  all. 

This  year  1916  does  not  end  well  for  me.  I 
caught  a  cold  at  my  Quebec  meeting  and  it  develop- 
ed into  a  severe  attack  of  grippe  which  kept  me 
confined  to  my  house  from  the  day  of  my  return  to 
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this.  Luckily  the  session  is  still  far  off  to  all  ap- 
pearances and  I  have,  I  hope,  full  time  to  get  well 
before  it  opens. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)    WILFRID    LAURIER. 

He  wrote  me  again  upon  the  following  day  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ottawa,  December  27th,  1916. 

My  dear  Ned, 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  24th  inst.,  just  this 
moment. 

Yesterday  I  wrote  you  in  answer  to  your  kind 
telegram  of  Christmas  day.  The  reason  why  I  did 
not  answer  your  last  letter  is  this.  It  reached  my 
office  just  as  I  had  left  for  Quebec,  where  I  addressed 
a  recruiting  meeting  on  the  8th.  At  Quebec  my 
secretary  took  ill  and  I  had  to  leave  him  behind, 
and  when  I  came  here  I  was  myself  laid  down  with 
an  attack  of  grippe.  Now  my  secretary  has  come 
back,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  some  work,  so 
we  are  looking  over  arrears  which  are  considerable. 
This  is  the  explanation. 

I  have  been  putting  off  my  trip  to  Montreal 
from  week  to  week.  I  had  accepted  an  invit- 
ation from  our  Jewish  friends,  but  in  consequence 
of  my  illness  I  had  to  defer  it.  If  in  good  health  I 
intend  to  go  next  week,  that  is  to  say  after  New 
Year,  and  perhaps  I  will  meet  you  then.  I  might 
arrange  to  meet  you,  if  you  will  let  me  know  on  what 
day  you  will  come,  and  we  could  arrange  also  to 
see  Shaughnessy. 

Things  seem  to  me  to  be  moving  satisfactorily 
everywhere.  In  Nova  Scotia  conditions  seem  al- 
most ideal. 

With  regard  to  Queens  and  Shelburne,  I  will 
see  Fielding  at  an  early  date. 

The  reports  which  I  have  from  Manitoba  would 
be  very  good  but  for  the  fact  that  we  have  no  one 
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there  to  take  the  lead.     What  is  it  that  you  hear 
from  that  Province? 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  WILFRID  LAURIER. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.P., 
Pictou,  N.S. 

As  I  was  in  or  near  Ottawa  during  nine  months  of  the 
year  1917  I  can  find  no  correspondence  during  that  period. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

SIR    WILFRID    LAURIER'S    DEATH 

I  HAD  been  in  the  habit  for  a  number  of  years  of  sending  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  a  salmon  in  mid-summer  and  a  small  barrel 
of  oysters  in  the  autumn,  and  in  June  I  continued  the  prac- 
tice and  sent  him  one  of  our  salmon  in  the  season.  I  received 
from  him  the  following  reply: 

335    Laurier    Avenue    East, 
Ottawa, 
July  1st,  1918. 
My  dear  Ned, 

It  was  very  good  of  you  to  remember  us  again 
and  we  will  join,  my  wife  and  I,  in  united  thanks 
to  you  for  your  kindness  in  sending  us  the  salmon 
which  came  a  few  days  ago. 

I  have  been  very  much  under  the  weather  for 
the  last  three  weeks.  I  was  not  sick  and  I  had  not 
the  slightest  pain,  but  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could 
hardly  move.  My  doctor  found  nothing  wrong 
except  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  He  ordered  ab- 
solute rest  with  some  tonics  and  nothing  else. 
For  the  last  three  days  I  feel  quite  stronger  and 
can  now  move  and  walk  and  next  week  I  am  going 
to  the  mountains.  During  July  and  August  I 
am  going  to  remain  absolutely  idle. 

The  political  atmosphere  here  is  very  quiet 
so  far  a's  the  outside  world  goes,  but  constant  rum- 
ors are  leaking  out  that  inside  there  is  much  fric- 
tion and  jarring. 

With  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Macdonald, 
Believe   me   ever, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)    WILFRID    LAURIER. 

I  replied  to  him  expressing  my  regret  that  he  found  his 
weakness  was  so  great  and  trusted  that  his  holiday  in  the 
mountains  would  bring  him  his  wonted  good  health. 

365 
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I  had  seen  Sir  Wilfrid  in  the  winter  of  1918  at  the  Wind- 
sor Hotel  in  Montreal  and  recall  that,  as  he  was  going  down 
town  to  see  Senator  Beique,  I  drove  with  him  to  St.  James 
Street,  where  I  was  meeting  clients.  I  found  him  in  good 
spirits  and  confident  that  the  Union  Government  could  not 
be  a  permanent  one  and  in  due  time  would  disappear. 
[^  After  hearing  from  him  in  July  I  saw  him  on  two  oc- 
casions. In  the  autumn  I  was  able  to  spend  an  hour  with 
him  in  his  library  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  better  health  than 
in  the  summer.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  war  doings 
and  was  confident  that  it  could  not  last  much  longer  and 
that  Germany  would  be  beaten. 

Early  in  January,  1919,  it  was  settled  that  I  was  going 
to  England  on  legal  business  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  as  my 
absence  might  continue  for  several  months,  I  wanted  to  see 
him  before  I  left.  I  made  an  appointment  through  his 
secretary,  went  up  to  Ottawa  on  the  morning  train  and  spent 
over  two  hours  with  him  in  what  was  to  be  my  last  inter- 
view and  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  was  to  see  him.  He 
received  me  in  his  library  in  his  dressing-gown.  He  seemed 
very  well  and  in  fine  spirits,  and  made  no  complaint  of  not 
being  well.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  House  would 
meet  until  late  in  February  and  apparently  he  had  not  begun 
to  prepare  especially  for  it.  He  expressed  great  delight  that 
the  war  was  over  and  won;  all  through  the  weary  years 
since  1914  he  had  always  had  supreme  confidence  in  the  out- 
come. He  inquired  about  my  son  and  was  glad  to  hear  he 
was  recovering  from  his  wounds. 

We  discussed  the  situation  as  it  was  in  Canada  at  the 
time.  He  told  me  that  one  of  our  former  associates  who  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Union  Government  had  visited 
him  only  a  few  days  before  to  ask  him  to  intervene  with  a 
view  to  preventing  certain  criticism  that  was  being  made 
of  him  and  his  associates  by  a  certain  newspaper,  and  he 
remarked  to  me,  "As  you  know,  I  never  had  any  feeling  of 
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revenge  against  anyone,  and,  though  he  doesn't  deserve  it, 
I  am  going  to  help  him  out." 

His  mind  seemed  to  be  mostly  centred  upon  what  was 
going  on  at  Versailles  and  particularly  the  Fourteen  Points 
as  put  forward  by  President  Wilson,  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  discussion  at  that  period.  He  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Wilson  and,  as  his  vast  reading  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  all  the  important  features  of  international 
law,  he  seemed  to  be  especially  anxious  as  to  what  form  the 
Treaty  would  take.  He  had  followed  everything  that  had 
gone  on  there  very  carefully. 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  give  me  some 
letters  to  some  friends  of  his  on  the  other  side  and  he  told 
me  he  would  be  delighted  to  do  so.  He  thought  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  he  would  give  the  letters  of  introduction  would 
be  Mr.  Asquith,  Viscount  Harcourt  and  Sir  Robert  Donald, 
who  was  then  editor  of  the  London  Chronicle.  He  also 
spoke  of  giving  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  General  Botha, 
whom  he  was  anxious  that  I  should  meet  and,  if  I  went  to 
Paris,  he  trusted  I  would  call  on  him.  He  said  that  when  his 
secretary  would  come  he  would  arrange  to  prepare  the  let- 
ters and  forward  them. 

We  parted  for  the  last  time,  after  what  was  to  me  a 
happy  experience  long  to  be  held  in  memory,  with  mutual 
good-byes  and  my  promise  to  write  him  from  the  other  side. 

I  neglected  in  leaving  to  advise  him  as  to  where  the 
letters  should  be  sent  and  I  received  a  letter  from  him  which 
was  forwarded  to  me  at  Montreal  from  Pictou,  asking  me  to 
give  him  this  information.  I  wrote  him  and  received  from 
him  the  following  reply,  which  was  the  last  letter  I  ever 
received  from  him: 

Ottawa,  23rd  January,   1919. 
My  dear  Ned, 

I  have  yours  of  Tuesday.     I  wrote  you  some 
time  ago  at  Pictou  asking  you  where  you  desired 
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these  letters  of  introduction  sent.  I  suppose  you  re- 
mained in  Montreal  all  the  time,  as  I  received  no 
reply.  I  now  forward  them  to  the  Ritz-Carlton. 

The  way  to  get  introduction  to  Mr.  Asquith 
or  Viscount  Harcourt  would  be  to  send  the  letters 
in  advance. 

Good-bye,  and  a  pleasant  journey.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  while  in  England. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)    WILFRID    LAURIER. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  K.C., 
Montreal,    P.Q. 

On  receiving  the  letters  of  introduction  I  wrote  him  a 
short  note  of  thanks  and  good  wishes,  told  him  I  should  be 
glad  to  write  him  from  the  other  side  and  would  hope  to 
find  him  in  good  health  when  I  came  back. 

In  London  I  sent  to  Mr.  Asquith  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion that  had  been  given  me  by  Sir  Wilfrid.  He  was  good 
enough  to  ask  me  to  lunch  with  him  at  Westminster  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  doing  so  and  of  hearing  from 
him  words  of  the  highest  appreciation  of  Sir  Wilfrid  and  the 
greatest  respect  for  his  abilities.  He  was  leaving  the  next 
day  after  I  lunched  with  him  for  the  South  of  France  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Viscount  Harcourt  invited  me  to  lunch  with  him  in- 
formally at  his  residence  in  Berkeley  Square  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  doing  so  and  of  meeting  his  charming 
wife.  Viscount  Harcourt  who  was  popularly  known  in 
Great  Britain  as  "Lulu"  Harcourt  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who  had  been  long  associated  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  political  career.  Lady  Harcourt  and  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters, with  their  governess,  were  at  the  luncheon  and  the 
Viscount  in  introducing  me  to  his  daughters,  who  were  in 
their  girlhood,  said  that  I  was  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  and  he  mentioned,  "My  two  girls  are  great  admirers 
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of  Sir  Wilfrid."  The  elder  one  spoke  up  quite  frankly  and 
said:  "Mr.  Macdonald,  I  think  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurieris 
the  greatest  man  I  ever  met."  I  ventured  to  suggest  since 
she  must  have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  seeing 
so  many  of  the  great  men  of  England  this  was  a  very  high 
compliment  for  her  to  pay  Sir  Wilfrid.  She  said  yes,  she 
had  met  a  great  many  people,  but  there  was  no  one  that  she 
liked  and  admired  as  much  as  Sir  Wilfrid.  I  assured  her 
that  when  I  returned  to  Canada  I  would  convey  to  him  their 
kind  words  and  their  admiration  and  that  I  knew  he  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  indeed. 

There  is  an  illustration  in  Dr.  Skelton's  "Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier"  at  page  304  of  the  second  volume 
entitled  "Laurier's  Last  Imperial  Conference"  which  shows 
a  photograph  of  the  two  young  ladies  with  General  Botha, 
Sir  Wilfrid,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  Miss  Doris  who  spoke  so  freely  in  regard 
to  Sir  Wilfrid.  We  republish  this  picture. 

Sir  Robert  Donald  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  dine 
with  him  and  the  sad  thing  was  the  the  dinner  engagement 
was  for  Monday,  the  17th  of  February.  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning  papers  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  illness,  but  the  news  of  his 
death  came  as  I  entered  the  Reform  Club  to  meet  Sir  Robert 
and  the  bulletin  announcing  his  death  appeared  on  the  bul- 
letin board  in  the  entrance  to  the  Club. 

The  sad  news  was  a  great  shock  to  me  and  naturally 
the  whole  subject  of  conversation  at  the  dinner  was  Sir 
Wilfrid  and  his  career  and  his  great  achievements  as  a  public 
man.  Of  these  Sir  Robert  spoke  in  the  highest  possible 
terms,  and  of  the  great  pride  which  he  had  in  the  fact  of 
being  honored  with  his  friendship,  and  of  the  great  blank 
that  would  be  left  in  Canadian  public  life  as  a  result  of  his 
passing. 

Ernest  Lemaire,  Sir  Wilfrid's  former  secretary,  sent 
me  the  following  particulars  of  his  last  few  days:  On  Sat- 
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urday,  February  15th,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Canad- 
ian Club  and  while  there  had  a  chat  with  Mr.  Lemaire,  who 
thought  he  looked  far  from  well  and  afterwards  remarked 
that  he  was  afraid  Sir  Wilfrid  was  in  for  some  severe  illness. 
After  leaving  the  Chateau  Laurier  he  went  to  his  office  in 
the  Victoria  Museum  and  as  it  turned  out  he  had  a  partial 
stroke  while  there,  but  did  not  tell  even  his  secretary  of  it, 
and  shortly  after  five  o'clock  he  actually  walked  to  the  corner 
of  Elgin  Street  and  took  the  street  car  home.  A  doctor  was 
called  in  that  night  and  he  was  told  that  he  had  better 
stay  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two.  However,  he  got  up  at  eleven 
o'clock  Sunday  morning,  notwithstanding  family  objections 
to  his  doing  so,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  to  have  a  friend  in 
for  lunch  and  he  wanted  to  greet  his  friends  as  usual  and 
have  lunch  with  them.  It  was  either  during  or  immediately 
after  his  shaving  that  the  second  stroke  came  and  he  be- 
came unconscious  until  sometime  during  Sunday  evening, 
when  he  was  able  to  recognize  those  about  him  and  to  say  a 
word  to  Lady  Laurier,  but  relapsed  into  a  coma  which  con- 
tinued until  about  three  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  the 
17th,  when  he  passed  away. 

The  House  of  Commons  met  on  Thursday,  February 
20th,  when  friend  and  foe  alike  joined  in  eloquent  words  of 
appreciation  of  the  great  Canadian  statesman  who  had  come 
to  the  close  of  his  wonderful  career.  There  followed  the 
State  Funeral,  to  which  there  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  thousands  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  honored 
chieftain  and  to  follow  him  to  his  last  resting  place  in  the 
cemetery  of  Notre  Dame. 

In  a  few  days  it  was  announced  in  England  that  a 
memorial  service  in  memory  of  Sir  Wilfrid  would  be  held  in 
the  Westminster  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Kemp,  Hon.  Mr.  Perley  and  Hon.  Mr.  Doherty,  who 
were  all  then  in  England,  were  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  sit 
with  them  and  join  them  at  the  service.  Across  the  aisle 
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from  us  were  the  Countess  Minto  and  the  Countess  Grey 
and  her  daughters,  widows  of  two  Governors-General  who 
had  been  in  Canada  when  Sir  Wilfrid  was  Premier,  and 
Major  Murray,  Military  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  together  with  a  very  large  and  representative  aud- 
ience of  the  prominent  men  and  women  of  England. 

Seated  in  the  great  Cathedral,  while  the  solemn  service 
was  going  on,  my  mind  was  across  the  sea,  back  home  in 
Canada,  surcharged  with  the  thoughts  of  all  that  my  attach- 
ment to  Sir  Wilfrid  had  meant  to  me  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  from  the  time  of  my  running  my  first  Federal 
election  in  1896,  how  he  had  honored  me  with  his  friendship, 
had  bestowed  his  confidence  upon  me,  had  entrusted  me 
with  important  missions  of  a  confidential  nature;  of  the 
three  months  I  had  spent  with  him  in  1910  in  his  trans- 
continental speaking  tour;  how  proud  I  felt  that  I  had  never 
cast  a  vote  in  Parliament  except  with  him  and  for  him  and 
his  policies;  how  generous  he  had  been  in  1917  when  he 
fully  understood  the  personal  and  business  reasons  which 
compelled  me  to  return  to  my  profession,  and  of  the  inter- 
esting last  interview  I  had  had  with  him  just  a.  month  pre- 
viously which  would  always  be  to  me  a  happy  and  lasting 
memory.  I  would  never  see  him  again  and  a  great  blank 
had  come  in  my  1  ife  by  his  passing.  My  one  consoling 
thought  was  that  I  was  sure  and  confident  that  history 
would  accord  him  aforemost  place  and  his  fame  and  achieve- 
ments would  live  for  many  generations. 

Coming  from  the  memorial  service  I  met  Major  Murray, 
whom  I  had  known  very  well  in  Canada.  He  expressed 
surprise  to  see  me  there  and  said  that  he  would  let  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  know.  The  next  day  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  the  Major  in  which  he  intimated  that  His  Royal 
Highness  desired  me  to  call  at  Clarence  House  at  a  certain 
hour.  I  did  so  and  the  conversation  with  the  Duke  was 
largely  about  Sir  Wilfrid.  He  said  that  he  had  taken  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  privilege,  which  His  Majesty  exercises  in 
England  in  regard  to  Imperial  Privy  Councillors,  of  consult- 
ing Sir  Wilfrid  about  varied  matters  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  opposition,  and  he  said:  "I  think,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  that  you  were  aware  of  this  fact."  He  further 
said:  "I  may  say  that  I  found  him  an  able  adviser,  that  his 
devotion  to  Britain  was  unquestioned,  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  interest  in  the  war  was  beyond  all  doubt."  He  spoke  of 
his  wonderful  personality  and  how  enjoyable  the  associa- 
tion and  acquaintance  had  been  during  his  career  as  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada,  and  of  his  sincere  belief  in  Sir  Wil- 
frid's great  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Empire.  He  also 
spoke  of  other  matters  and  persons  quite  freely. 

His  Majesty  King  George  V  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  Lady  Laurier: 

"The  Queen  and  I  are  deeply  grieved  at  the 
news  of  your  irreparable  loss.  We  recall  the  days 
of  more  than  seventeen  years  ago  since  which  time 
we  have  regarded  Sir  Wilfrid  with  feelings  of  friend- 
ship and  esteem.  We  offer  you  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  your  sorrow." 

To  the  Governor-General,  the   Duke  of  Devonshire, 
His  Majesty  sent  the  following  message: 

"I  have  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  with  true  regret.  Canada  will 
mourn  for  one  who  dearly  loved  his  country  and 
will  remember  with  pride  and  gratitude  his  great 
powers  of  administrative  genius." 

In  a  few  days  I  received  from  Viscount  Harcourt  the 
following  letter: 

14  Berkeley  Square,  Wl, 

February  20,  1919. 
Dear  Mr.  Macdonald: 

You  will  have  realized  after  our  conversation 
the  other  day  with  what  deep  sorrow  I  heard  of  the 
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death  of  my  old  friend  Sir  Wilfird  Laurier.  When 
I  was  Chairman  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911 
I  came  not  only  to  admire  his  great  qualities  as  a 
statesman  but  to  love  him  as  a  man,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways look  back  to  my  friendship  with  him  as  one  of 
the  privileges  which  I  acquired  in  my  official  life. 
I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  possible  through  you  to 
convey  to  his  political  friends  in  Canada  my  sorrow 
at  his  death  and  my  appreciation  of  his  great  ser- 
vices to  Canada  and  the  Empire. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
HARCOURT. 

There  was  the  deepest  and  most  sincere  mourning 
throughout  Canada.  In  the  quiet  homes  of  the  thousands 
who  had  loved  and  revered  their  great  leader,  the  suddenness 
of  his  passing  came  as  a  great  shock  to  them  all;  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  he  who  had  led  the  Liberal  Party  for 
thirty-two  years  continuously  had  gone  from  them  and  that 
Sir  Wilfrid,  whose  name  had  shone  so  brightly  as  a  world 
figure,  was  no  more. 

After  eighteen  years  since  Laurier  has  gone  the  appre- 
ciation of  him  is  being  evidenced  on  many  occasions.  Lord 
Tweedsmuir,  the  present  Governor-General  of  Canada,  last 
summer  speaking  at  Victoria  before  the  Canadian  Club, 
analyzing  the  characteristics  of  great  personages  he  had 
known  spoke  as  follows  of  Sir  Wilfrid:  "He  had  both  clear 
thought  and  a  most  exact  and  explicit  statement.  It  was 
he  more  than  anybody  else  who  laid  down  the  doctrine  of 
colonial  nationalism,  who  realized  that  J;he  destiny  of  the 
Dominions  must  be  to  become  sovereign  nations  and  that 
the  Empire  must  accommodate  itself  to  this  conception." 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  who  retired  voluntarily  from  public 
life  in  1920,  in  an  interview  with  an  Ottawa  paper  in  1936 
referred  to  him  as  follows:  "The  House  never  seemed  the 
same  to  me  after  Sir  Wilfrid  died.  What  a  delightful,  lov- 
able, colorful  character  the  old  Liberal  chieftain  was!" 
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Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Lyons,  the  Australian  Premier,  passing 
through  Canada  last  year  was  interviewed  in  Toronto  as  to 
his  conception  of  Canada's  public  men  and  he  declared  that 
he  regarded  Laurier  as  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

Hon.  Sir  William  Mulock  on  his  retirement  at  a  great 
age  from  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  in  an  inter- 
view in  the  Toronto  Star  was  asked:  "You  came  into  con- 
tact, of  course,  with  the  greatest  men  of  your  day.  Whom, 
of  them  all,  would  you  appraise  as  greatest?"  "A  difficult 
opinion  to  arrive  at,"  he  responded,  "but  I  fancy  I  would 
come  pretty  near  to  the  truth  if  I  said  that,  all  in  all,  I  never 
knew  a  greater  than  my  own  great  leader,  the  noble  Laurier. 
By  the  way,  I  was  the  last  to  look  upon  his  face.  A  fearful 
snow  storm  kept  me  late,  driving  out  to  his  funeral.  The 
cortege  was  just  about  to  start — and,  just  before  the  pall- 
bearers advanced,  the  lid  of  the  casket  was  lifted,  that  I 
might  see  his  face  once  more.  I  was  alone — the  lid  was  re- 
placed— and  that  face  now  belongs  to  the  ages." 

Sixteen  years  after  his  death  his  conception  of  Reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  became  realized  and  a  treaty 
was  passed,  the  results  of  which  are  proving  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  Canada  and  helping  to  bring  back 
prosperity.  Men  of  all  parties  throughout  the  country  to- 
day join  in  eulogizing  the  name  of  Laurier;  his  fame  and 
distinction  are  forever  secure  with  the  people  of  Canada. 

Not  long  ago  Lord  Tweedsmuir  speaking  before  the 
Canadian  Club  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  indicated  his 
preference  of  notables  now  dead  whom  he  had  known. 
Among  philosophical  statesmen  His  Excellency  preferred 
Lord  Balfour  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
Rufus  Choate  and  Lord  Rosebery  were  Lord  Tweedsmuir's 
preferences  among  orators.  "I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered 
high. treason  if  I  say  there  is  no  one  in  Canada  today  who 
speaks  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  spoke.  There  is  certainly  no 
one  in  the  United  States  who  can  speak  as  Mr.  Choate  used 
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to  speak.  I  do  not  think  that  in  Britain  there  is  anyone 
who  has  the  golden  eloquence  which  Lord  Rosebery  used 
to  have."  Coming  from  such  a  high  and  unprejudiced  source 
the  compliment  to  Sir  Wilfrid  is  a  very  great  one. 

A  fine  tribute  was  paid  to  Sir  Wilfrid  last  winter  by  Mr. 
Grattan  O'Leary,  the  associate  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Journal, 
who  had  been  in  the  Press  Gallery  in  1913  on  the  occasion  of 
the  adoption  of  the  closure  rules  for  the  first  time.  This 
was  twenty-four  years  after  the  speech  made  by  Sir  Wil- 
frid to  which  he  referred  and  the  utterance  must  have  made 
a  great  impression  upon  him  to  refer  to  it  as  he  did  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Speaking  over  the 
radio  he  said  as  follows: 

"Since  1911  six  Parliaments  and  five  Ministries  have 
served  their  day  and  gone.  All  of  them  had  their  brave  cap- 
tains, but  looking  back  over  the  years  I  do  not  think  any  of 
them  compared  with  that  House  of  1911.  First  of  all,  and 
dominating  all,  was  the  unforgettable  figure  of  Laurier. 
Johnson  said  of  Burke  that  if  you  took  refuge  with  him  in  a 
doorway  from  a  shower  of  rain  you  would  know  that  you 
were  in  the  presence  of  a  great  man.  That  was  true  of  Laur- 
ier. Freed  from  the  worries  of  office,  he  spoke  with  a  phil- 
osophy, a  wisdom,  and  sometimes  with  a  pathos  and  a  pas- 
sion that  were  a  joy  to  hear.  Old  gallery  hands,  men  who 
had  been  watching  Laurier  since  the  early  nineties,  declared 
that  the  Old  Chief  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  His 
vast  knowledge  of  procedure,  his  unfailing  memory,  his 
combined  grasp  of  details  and  broad  principles,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  his  commanding  prestige  and  presence — these 
made  him  tower  over  his  contemporaries.  One  of  his  great- 
est speeches,  I  think,  certainly  the  greatest  speech  I  ever 
heard  him  make,  was  in  the  session  of  1913.  Arthur  Meigh- 
en,  then  but  a  private  member,  had  just  won  his  spurs  in 
the  House  with  his  Bill  for  closure,  and  the  Conservatives, 
fighting  to  get  the  Bill  a  second  reading,  had  used  the  famous 
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'previous  question'  device  to  temporarily  prevent  Sir  Wil- 
frid from  speaking.  The  result  was  one  of  those  scenes  which 
mark  a  bitter  session.  The  Liberals,  incensed  at  what  they 
considered  an  insult  to  their  aged  leader,  hurled  angry  tones 
across  the  floor,  and  when  dinner  adjournment  came  at  six 
o'clock  the  House  was  in  an  uproar.  At  eight  o'clock,  with 
the  galleries  packed  and  with  the  atmosphere  in  the  House 
electric,  Sir  Wilfrid  took  the  floor.  It  was  one  of  those  tense, 
dramatic  moments  in  Parliament  that  come  but  once  in  a 
lifetime.  For  half-an-hour  Laurier  spoke  with  an  eloquence, 
a  bitterness  and  a  lava-like  invective  that  stirred  and  swept 
the  House.  In  memory  I  can  see  him  again,  the  head  erect, 
the  eyes  flashing  defiance,  the  fine  mobile  face  now  express- 
ing scorn,  now  contempt,  now  indignation  or  ridicule,  as 
with  flaming  tongue  and  with  paragraphs  crowded  into 
sentences  he  lashed  out  at  his  opponents.  It  was  not  often 
we  saw  him  thus  and  when  he  sank  into  his  seat,  overcome 
almost  by  his  own  intensity,  his  followers  leaped  upon  their 
chairs,  hurling  hats,  blue  books  and  order  papers  in  the  air 
in  a  frenzy  of  cheering.  It  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
power  of  human  speech  to  stir  the  passions  of  men,  and  the 
doughtiest  Tories  saluted  such  a  foe." 

"Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  entered  the  Legislature  of 
Quebec  in  1871,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  went 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1874  at  thirty-three.  He  be- 
came a  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Kenzie  in  1877  when  he  was  thirty-six,  and  in  those  days 
Cabinet  positions  were  ordinarily  filled  only  by  men  of  much 
maturer  age.  He  was  elected  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
in  succession  to  Edward  Blake  in  1887  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 
He  became  Premier  of  Canada  in  1896  and  had  remained 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  for  thirty-two  years.  As  the 
visitor  to  Ottawa  today  proceeds  westward  from  the  Chateau 
Laurier  along  Wellington  Street  the  monument  to  Sir  Wil- 
frid, erected  by  a  grateful  country,  meets  the  eye  as  it  stands 
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overlooking  the  street  in  front  of  the  Eastern  Block  in  which 
was  his  office  where  as  Premier  he  had  directed  the  destinies 
of  Canada  for  over  fifteen  years,  a  longer  continuous  period 
than  any  Premier  in  Canada's  history." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

LEGAL  WORK  IN  ENGLAND 

EVERY  year  from  1911  on  it  seemed  as  if  I  became  more 
absorbed  in  politics  and  devoted  less  of  my  time  to 
my  profession.  From  an  intellectual  standpoint  there  was 
far  more  attraction  in  being  in  opposition  than  in  supporting 
a  Government  and  almost  unconsciously  I  had  become  more 
and  more  interested  in  public  matters. 

The  result  was,  though  in  a  practice  which  had  been 
built  up  by  my  own  personal  exertions,  absence  from  one's 
office  meant  that  clients  whose  business  had  to  be  attended 
to  had  begun  to  go  elsewhere  and  my  nine  months  absence 
in  1917  had  to  be  overcome,  and  I,  at  once,  in  December 
1917  plunged  into  office  work  taking  up  many  matters  to 
which  I  had  been  unable  previously  to  give  attention,  and 
getting  my  office  in  order  for  future  business. 

The  changes  in  my  office  organization,  which  had  been 
anticipated,  took  place  with  my  junior  partner  Mr.  F.  B.  A. 
Chipman  joining  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Mclnnes  and 
Mellish  and  my  senior  partner  Mr.  Ives  shortly  afterwards 
became  Judge  of  Probate  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  I  at  once  arranged  for  assistants  to  join  me  to  fill 
their  places  as  my  active  legal  work  began  almost  immed- 
iately. I  enjoyed  working  at  my  profession  and  re-adjusted 
myself  to  conditions  readily. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  juncture  to 
give  a  list  of  the  various  gentlemen  who  had  been  either 
articled  with  me  or  studied  in  my  office.  My  first  law  stud- 
ent was  Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean,  now  Chief  Judge  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Court  of  Canada.  Following  are  the  names  of 
others:  Hon.  J.  Keillor  Mac  Kay,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario;  Hon.  M.  B.  Archibald,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia;  J.  J.  Power,  K.C.,  F.  B.  A. 
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Chipman,  of  the  Eastern  Trust  Company;  R.  E.  Inglis, 
Secretary  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Barristers  Society;  Hon. 
J.  H.  MacQuarrie,  Attorney-General  of  Nova  Scotia;  W.  C. 
Macdonald,  K.C.,  J.  T,  MacQuarrie,  all  of  the  City  of  Hali- 
fax; A.  B.  MacGillivray,  Glace  Bay;  MacKinlay  Cameron 
K.C.,  Calgary;  W.  A.  Begg,  K.C.,  Medicine  Hat;  Arthur 
Frame,  R.  G.  Mackay,  New  Glasgow,  and  J.  Welsford 
Macdonald,  K.C.,  Pictou. 

Early  in  1918,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  a  most  serious 
explosion  took  place  in  the  Allan  Shaft  mine  of  the  Acadia 
Coal  Company  at  Stellarton  in  which  eighty-eight  men  lost 
their  lives.  This  accident  was  one  of  the  worst  that  had 
ever  occurred  in  Canada  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country  and  particularly  of  those  connected  with  the 
mining  industry.  An  inquest  was  held  before  Coroner 
Evan  Kennedy,  M.D.,  at  Stellarton.  I  was  retained  by  the 
Company  to  represent  them.  The  inquiry  was  an  exhaustive 
one  that  lasted  from  the  30th  January  until  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary. The  meetings  were  held  for  the  most  part  in  the 
evenings  owing  to  the  witnesses  being  employed  during  the 
day.  The  body  over  which  the  inquest  was  held  had  been 
unrecognized  and  the  verdict  was  that  "the  unknown 
"came  to  his  death  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  in  the  Allan 
"Shaft;  the  cause  of  such  explosion  although  not  absolutely 
"proven  yet  it  would  appear  from  the  evidence  that  quite 
"probably  the  explosion  originated  in  or  about  No.  2  Board 
"Balance  1J  on  the  1200  feet  level  and  also  that  at  another 
"point  about  the  same  elevation  in  Cape  South  East  1200 
"feet  level,  fire  was  discovered  on  the  24th  of  January  and 
"subsequently  near  this  fire  was  also  found  a  wire  of  differ- 
"ent  nature  to  any  wire  used  by  the  Acadia  Coal  Company." 

All  mining  experts  available  gave  evidence,  but  the 
cause  of  the  accident  could  not  be  discovered.  No  blame 
was  attached  to  any  of  the  officials  of  the  Company  in  con- 
nection with  the  explosion. 
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A  fine  monument  was  erected  in  Stellarton  to  commem- 
orate those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  explosion,  with 
a  list  of  their  names  and  the  following  inscription  upon  it: 
"In  commemoration  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Allan  Mine  Explosion  January  23,  1918,"  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  a  similar  inscription  in  remembrance  of  those 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  Foord  Pit  explosion  nearby  on 
November  12th  1880. 

There  were  many  matters  arising  out  of  the  conditions 
created  by  the  War  affecting  the  Dominion  Coal  Company, 
and  in  March  I  received  a  general  retainer  from  the  Com- 
pany in  connection  with  them.  There  had  been  a  contract 
entered  into  before  the  War  with  a  Massachusetts  gas  com- 
pany for  the  delivery  to  them  annually  of  a  large  number  of 
tons  of  slack  coal.  This  coal  was  regularly  delivered, 
though  the  shipping  facilities  of  the  Company  had  been  im- 
paired by  the  requisition  by  the  British  Government  of  the 
coal-carrying  ships  of  the  Company  under  charter  from 
owners  in  England,  until  the  German  submarines  appeared 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  when  the  delivery  became  practically 
impossible.  The  gas  company  represented  to  the  American 
Coal  Administrator  that,  owing  to  not  receiving  this  coal, 
as  there  was  a  general  coal  stringency  during  the  War,  the 
general  export  of  coal  to  Central  Canada  should  be  restrict- 
ed. I  went  to  Montreal  in  April  to  consult  with  the  head 
office,  and  subsequently  went  to  Washington  in  May  and 
interviewed  the  authorities  there,  spending  almost  three 
weeks  upon  this  matter. 

Shortly  after  this  I  received  a  general  retainer  from  the 
Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  and  my  home  practice  in- 
creased rapidly  and  became  more  profitable  as  time  went  on 
and  my  office  organization  was  once  more  completed.  It 
was  necessary  for  me  to  be  in  Montreal  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  various  matters  connected  with  Nova  Scotia 
companies  whose  head  offices  were  there,  and  in  1919  I  was 
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admitted  to  the  Quebec  Bar.  Shortly  afterwards,  assoc- 
iated with  J.  L.  Perron,  K.C.,  I  appeared  before  a  Quebec 
Court  on  a  motion  to  dissolve  an  injunction  that  had  been 
obtained  in  the  suit  of  Plummer  et  al  versus  the  Dominion 
Steel  Company.  Eugene  Lafleur,  K.C.,  and  other  promin- 
ent Counsel  were  on  the  other  side.  The  motion  was  heard 
before  Chief  Justice  Archibald  and  we  succeeded  in  having 
the  injunction  dissolved. 

From  1918  on,  the  following  years  were  very  busy  ones 
and  I  was  continually  occupied  with  important  legal  prob- 
lems of  varied  kinds.  Among  the  important  ones  was  the 
following  matter: 

In  normal  times  before  the  war  what  was  known  as  the 
St.  Lawrence  Market — being  the  Cities  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence River — was  the  chief  source  of  demand  for  Nova 
Scotia  coal,  which  was  sent  there  in  the  summer  months 
from  Sydney  by  steamers  chartered  by  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company  from  registered  owners  in  Great  Britain  and  else- 
where. These  vessels  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  Company.  After  the  war  began  the  Home 
Government  requisitioned  and  took  possession  of  the  follow- 
ing vessels  under  charter  to  the  Dominion  Coal  Company, 
viz;  The  Maskneonga,  the  Batescan,  the  Twickenham,  the 
Rosecastle,  the  Kendal  Castle,  the  Wabana,  the  Lord  Strath- 
cona,  the  Kamouraska  and  the  Daghild,  nine  steamers 
specially  constructed  as  coal  carriers,  which  were  under  long 
term  charters  for  each  recurring  season  for  periods  of  from 
seven  to  ten  years,  at  the  charter  rate  of  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  ton. 

The  effect  of  the  taking  away  of  these  ships  caused  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  the  Company  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
increased  demand  for  coal  for  bunker  purposes  for  the  large 
number  of  vessels  that  were  compelled  to  go  to  Halifax  to 
be  visaed,  and  the  increased  demand  for  local  purposes,  the 
Company  would  have  been  badly  crippled.  As  it  was,  the 
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shipments  to  the  St.  Lawrence  fell  off  year  by  year  and  the 
American  coal  producers  pushed  their  products  to  fill  the 
St.  Lawrence  demand.  The  result  was  that  it  took  a  long 
time  after  the  war  before  the  Nova  Scotia  companies  were 
able  to  re-establish  themselves  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  this 
fact  was  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  labor  and  other  diffi- 
culties. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  Company  looked  about  to 
ascertain  where  their  losses  might  be  recouped  and  with 
great  care  a  statement  of  the  amount  was  drawn  up  and 
verified  by  Mr.  John  R.  Me  Isaac,  who  was  their  most  com- 
petent Chief  Transport  Officer,  which  was  forwarded  by  the 
Canadian  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  The  Company  was  anxious  to  obtain  re-delivery 
of  the  nine  steamers  under  their  charter  and  correspondence 
with  the  owners  was  not  bringing  any  satisfactory  results. 
After  careful  study  I  advised  that  the  Company  had  the 
right  to  demand  the  return  of  the  ships  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
season  of  1919  and  an  accounting  for  the  profits  received 
during  the  periods  when  but  for  the  war  the  vessels  would 
be  running  under  their  charters  from  Sydney  to  Montreal. 
The  directors  determined  that  the  President,  Mr.  Workman, 
should  proceed  to  England  to  forcibly  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  I  was  retained  to  accompany  him  as  his  legal  adviser. 
Mr.  Workman  was  accompanied  by  his  two  daughters, 
Miss  Nina  and  Miss  Daisy  Workman,  and  we  sailed  from 
Halifax,  late  in  January,  1919,  on  the  Aquitania.  She  had 
been  engaged  as  a  troop  ship  during  the  war  and  the  saloon 
and  state  rooms  had  not  been  altogether  refitted,  the  second 
class  and  steerage  were  still  being  used  for  carrying  the 
returned  men  on  her  Western  trips  but  on  the  whole  the 
conditions  were  quite  comfortable  and  the  crossing  was 
made  very  happily  considering  the  period  of  the  year. 

Why  it  was  so  I  never  could  ascertain,  but  there  was  a 
very  large  number  of  Americans  on  board.  Mr.  Doheny, 
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an  oil  man,  and  a  group  of  men  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  oil  business,  among  them  being  Mr.  Hitchcook, 
who  at  one  time  had  been  Postmaster-General  of  the  United 
States,  were  on  board.  Mr.  P.  A.  O'Farrell,  an  Irish 
Journalist  who  had  been  in  and  about  Canada  for  a  number 
of  years,  was  also  in  the  Doheny  entourage.  We  knew  him 
very  well  and  he  introduced  us  to  the  Doheny  party.  Mr. 
Doheny  was  the  man  who  in  later  years  became  so  well 
known  in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  Teapot 
Dome  oil  scandal,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  interest  in 
that  country  for  a  number  of  years.  There  were  also  Mr. 
Barron,  the  proprietor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Mr. 
Al  Woods,  a  very  prominent  theatrical  producer  from  New 
York. 

The  war  was  only  a  little  more  than  two  months  away 
and,  as  we  approached  the  other  side,  it  was  announced 
that  instead  of  going  to  Liverpool  the  Aquitania  had  re- 
ceived wireless  instructions  to  proceed  to  Greenock  because 
of  the  danger  of  floating  mines  in  the  Irish  Sea;  as  a  con- 
sequence our  course  was  diverted  to  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  we  landed  at  Greenock  early  in  February.  From  there 
we  went  to  Glasgow,  where  it  became  a  source  of  wonder- 
ment to  us  all  as  to  how  the  good  people  in  Scotland  kept 
themselves  warm.  I  don't  think  I  ever  was  so  cold  in  my 
life  as  I  was  while  in  Glasgow  and  on  the  trip  south  to  Lon- 
don, where  we  arrived  at  the  Ritz  Hotel,  which  was  to  be 
our  headquarters  during  our  stay  in  London. 

My  first  duty  was  to  see  my  son  and  I  went  immediately 
to  Petrograd  Hospital,  where  he  was  recovering  from  an 
operation  in  November  for  a  ruptured  appendix,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  war  wounds,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  was  now 
able  to  travel.  I  at  once  saw  Sir  Edward  Kemp,  Minister 
of  Militia,  then  in  London,  and  obtained  his  consent  that 
he  should  be  sent  home  as  quickly  as  possible  as  the  last 
request  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  ill,  was  that  I  should 
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send  him  home  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  was  very  grateful  to 
Sir  Edward  for  his  kindness  in  arranging  for  him  to  go  out 
in  the  first  hospital  ship  that  went  across,  which  would  be 
in  about  ten  days.  I  went  down  to  Liverpool  to  see  him 
off  and  before  going  he  was  able  to  attend  a  dinner  I  gave 
at  the  Carleton  Hotel,  where  among  the  guests  were  some 
of  those  who  were  fellow  passengers  on  the  Aquitania,  Gen- 
eral Jack  Stewart,  my  cousin  Col.  Arthur  C.  Macdonald,  and 
other  Canadian  friends,  and  we  were  honored  by  the  at- 
tendance of  Lord  Shaughnessy.  His  Lordship  was  an  old 
friend.  He  was  in  London  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  the  first  time,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  on  several  occasions  and  of  lunching  with  him.  Before 
returning  home  my  son  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  His 
Majesty  King  George  V  at  an  Investitute  in  Buckingham 
Palace  his  Military  Cross  medal  for  his  war  services. 

While  in  London  Mr.  Woods,  our  companion  on  ship- 
board, had  the  entree  to  the  London  theatres  and  he  was 
exceedingly  kind  and  from  time  to  time  sent  our  party  tickets 
to  the  most  interesting  plays.  Mr.  Doheny  occupied  the 
fine  residence  in  Hampstead  of  John  McCormick,  the  dis- 
tinguished vocalist,  and  later  on,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  he 
gave  a  large  dinner  and  dance  in  the  McCormick  house 
to  which  we  were  invited.  Mr.  Doheny  served  no  wines 
and  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  liquor,  but  Mr.  O'Farrell 
was  prone  to  take  a  drink  of  Irish  whiskey  and  only  of  the 
kind  that  came  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  outwitted 
his  host  by  keeping  a  bottle  of  his  favorite  brand  concealed 
behind  one  of  the  books  in  the  library  of  the  McCormick 
home.  The  dinner  was  an  excellent  one,  the  dance  was  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  Mr.  Doheny's  Irish  friends,  and  the 
quaintness  of  the  real  Irish  brogue  from  the  lips  of  the  fair 
ladies  was  most  interesting. 

"Dora",  the  name  applied  to  the  Act  which  had  placed 
restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  food  and  liquor  during  the  war, 
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was  still  in  effect  so  that  liquor  was  only  obtainable  during 
certain  hours,  and  the  hotels  were  usually  crowded  during 
these  periods. 

While  in  Glasgow  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  had  been  the  representative  of  the  Dominion 
Steel  and  Coal  people  in  connection  with  shipping  matters 
and  proved  to  be  a  very  capable  authority  and  whom  we 
asked  to  go  to  London  with  us.  Mr.  Cooper  was  after- 
wards a  Member  of  Parliament  for  one  of  the  Glasgow 
constituencies  and  was  a  most  competent  and  able  man. 
He  knew  or  was  able  to  obtain  introductions  for  us  to  the 
owners  of  the  different  vessels,  with  whom  we  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  confer.  It  was  a  most  difficult  matter  to  rush 
things  and  we  had  to  take  some  time  to  get  our  bearings. 
The  different  owners  were  exceedingly  pleasant  and  we 
were  invited  to  several  luncheons,  but  found  a  strange 
reluctance  towards  meeting  us  in  any  way  in  regard  to  the 
return  of  the  ships.  On  making  inquiries  we  discovered 
that  they  were  receiving  a  very  much  higher  rate  for  the  use 
of  their  ships  than  the  rate  which  they  had  received  under  the 
charters,  namely  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  ton  during 
the  St.  Lawrence  season,  and  they  were  slow  to  indicate 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  return  the  ships. 

About  this  time  the  death  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  oc- 
curred, and,  as  Mr.  Workman  had  been  a  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  his,  there  was  a  lull  in  our  work  for  a  few  days  until 
after  the  memorial  service  was  held.  When  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  received  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  after  the  service,  after  he  had  spoken  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
most  appreciatively  he  referred  to  other  matters  and  event- 
ually said;  "My  daughter  Patricia,  whom  you  knew  in 
Canada,  is  to  be  married  next  week  in  Westminster  Abby 
and  we  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  come  to  the  wedding" 
He  rang  for  Major  Murray  and  directed  him  to  give  me  a 
card  of  invitation  and  the  necessary  seating  authority,  and 
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in  addition  a  card  which  would  enable  me  to  see  the  wedding 
gifts  in  St.  James*  Palace.  I  thanked  him  for  the  honor  and 
the  distinction  of  the  invitation.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to 
be  able  to  attend  the  wedding  of  a  royal  Princess.  I  had  a 
good  seat  in  the  north  transept  of  the  Abbey  and  was  able 
to  see  the  ceremony  very  well.  The  service  was  most  im- 
posing and  to  have  been  present  was  an  experience  long  to 
be  remembered.  The  ceremony  was  alike  in  all  respects 
to  that  which  the  world  heard  over  the  radio  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  married  in  the  Abbey.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  wedding  gifts  in  the  Palace 
and  sent  a  modest  gift  to  Princess  Pat  with  all  good  wishes 
for  her  future  happiness. 

Resuming  work  on  the  object  of  our  coming  to  England 
we  then  considered  whether  it  was  possible  to  get  some  Gov- 
ernmental influence  at  work  which  would  enable  us  to  release 
the  ships  which  were  still  under  the  Shipping  Board  so  as  to 
save  for  the  Company  the  St.  Lawrence  trade  which  it  was 
so  necessary  to  be  in  a  position  to  compete  for  when  the 
spring  opened. 

It  became  apparent,  after  the  various  interviews  which 
we  had  and  through  other  information  that  had  been  obtain- 
ed, that  the  owners  of  the  vessels,  on  account  of  the  increased 
profit  they  were  making  while  the  Shipping  Board  retained 
the  use  of  the  steamers,  did  not  propose  to  do  anything  to 
assist  us  in  getting  repossession  of  them,  and  I  advised  retain- 
ing a  firm  of  solicitors  to  consider  the  question  of  beginning 
action  in  order  to  recover  possession  of  them.  We  did 
consult  the  firm  of  William  Crump  and  Sons,  but,  before 
actually  taking  proceedings,  we  endeavored  to  see  whether 
some  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  through  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  the  Shipping  Board  release  the  vessels  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  Canada's  interests  were  being 
prejudiced  through  our  being  deprived  of  them.  We  made 
inquiries  along  this  line  and  met  one  of  the  prominent  Civil 
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Service  officials  and  asked  him  about  one  particular  vesse 
which  we  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain.  He  justi- 
fied his  inaction  by  saying  that  that  vessel  at  the  time  was 
carrying  aid  to  the  starving  Italians.  I  ventured  to  say 
somewhat  vigorously  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
desire  to  save  the  Italians  was  the  dominant  thought  in 
.connection  with  the  use  of  the  vessel,  because,  if  they  had 
wanted  to  relieve  them  promptly,  they  might  have  sent 
the  vessel  to  Canada,  where  they  could  get  all  the  flour  they 
required  and  the  Italians  could  be  relieved  inside  of  three 
weeks,  without  having  to  wait  for  the  food  to  come  from 
Australia.  This  remark  was  rather  resented  and  I  told 
him  in  reply  that  I  thought  that  the  services  that  Canada 
had  rendered  during  the  war  and  the  losses  which  she  had 
suffered  in  men  and  money  warranted  her  business  interests 
being  entitled  to  some  serious  consideration  by  the  author- 
ities, but  it  was  clear  we  were  not  going  to  get  any  assist- 
ance from  that  quarter. 

We  decided  we  should  see  Sir  Robert  Borden,  who  was  in 
Paris,  and  endeavor  to  get  his  interest  in  the  matter.  We  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Paris,and  in  crossing  the  Strait  from  Folk- 
estone to  Boulogne  we  were  told  that  we  would  have  to 
put  on  life-belts  as  there  was  still  danger  of  floating  mines, 
and  we  sat  with  life-belts  on  until  we  reached  Boulogne. 
We  saw  Sir  Robert,  who  was  very  kind  and  asked  us  to 
lunch  with  him,  in  the  hotel  where  were  gathered  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  Empire  at  the  Versailles  Conference,  who 
were  all  living  under  the  same  roof  where  opportunities  for 
consultation  occurred  more  readily  than  if  they  had  been 
distributed  over  the  City.  It  was  a  rather  interesting 
sight  to  see  in  the  lunch  room  the  gathering  that  was  there 
of  representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  from 
Great  Britain  itself.  I  inquired  about  General  Botha  and 
found  he  was  at  that  time  not  in  Paris.  Sir  Robert  promised 
to  see  what  he  could  do  towards  helping  out  the  purpose  of 
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our  mission,  and  realized  the  importance  of  it  to  Canada 
and  Canadian  interests. 

Going  out  from  the  hotel  I  met  Major  Willis  O'Connor, 
who  later  was  one  of  Lord  Byng's  aides-de-camp  at  Ottawa, 
was  there  with  Lord  Bessborough  and  is  still  there  with  Lord 
Tweedsmuir.  I  had  known  him  in  Ottawa  and  he  told 
me  that  Sir  Arthur  Currie  was  in  the  City  at  the  Ritz  and  he 
felt  sure  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  me.  I  told  him 
I  would  go  down  and  see  him  without  delay.  I  went  down 
that  afternoon,  met  Sir  Arthur  and  spent  two  hours  with 
him.  He  reminded  me  that  the  last  time  we  had  met  was 
nine  years  before,  in  1910,  when  he  presided  at  the  meeting 
in  Victoria,  B.C.,  at  which  Sir  Wilfrid  and  myself  and  others 
of  the  party  spoke  while  on  the  Western  tour  in  that  year. 
He  said  his  meeting  with  me  was  the  first  opportunity  he 
had  had  of  getting  the  Liberal  viewpoint  in  regard  to  var- 
ious Canadian  matters  in  connection  with  the  war,  which 
we  discussed  very  freely  and  frankly. 

He  then  said  to  me;  "I  am  sure  you  would  like  very 
much  to  see  the  battlefields.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  arrange 
with  one  of  my  officers  to  take  you  up  through  the  Somme 
and  as  far  as  Vimy  Ridge."  I  told  him  that  I  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Workman  and  he  said  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  if  Mr.  Workman  would  join  me.  I  explained  that  I 
was  there  on  business  with  Mr.  Workman  and  I  would  have 
to  see  him  and  would  advise  him  at  once,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  great  opportunity  for  both  of  us  to  see 
the  war  conditions  so  soon  after  its  conclusion.  Mr.  Work- 
man was  very  glad  to  accept  Sir  Arthur's  kind  offer  and  the 
result  was  that  leaving  Paris  we  drove  all  through  the  war 
area.  We  had  maps  of  the  country  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  village  of  Fouquescourt,  where  my  son 
had  been  wounded  so  severely.  The  trenches  were  still  in 
evidence,  and,  though  I  did  not  get  out  of  the  car  and 
look  at  the  exact  spot,  I  was  within  seeing  distance  of  where 
he  had  been  stricken  down. 
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The  Somme  country  was  a  mass  of  desolation.  At 
Amiens,  which  was  the  first  large  centre  we  came  to,  ap- 
peared evidences  of  its  war  experiences.  Arras  was  still 
a  mass  of  ruins.  We  were  billeted  in  a  military  building  in 
the  village  where  Sir  Arthur  Currie  had  made  his  chief 
centre  from  which  he  directed  operations  during  the  war. 
We  visited  Vimy  Ridge,  went  into  a  dug-out  at  the  top  of 
it  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  conditions  under 
which  the  boys  had  fought  over  there.  After  spending  a 
day  there  we  returned  by  another  route  to  Paris  and  then 
came  back  to  London. 

It  was  then  decided  that  there  was  only  one  way  in 
which  we  could  expect  to  get  the  vessels  back,  and  that 
would  be  to  take  legal  proceedings,  and  we  so  instructed  our 
solicitors,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary documents  against  the  owners  of  the  Wabana,  with 
a  view  of  making  it  a  test  case  to  cover  all  the  other  cases. 
The  service  of  the  papers  and  the  preparation  of  the  plead- 
ings proceeded  speedily,  and  then  came  the  question  of  what 
barrister  was  to  be  briefed  for  the  trial  of  the  case.  It  was 
decided  that  R.  A.  Wright,  K.C.,  should  be  retained.  Mr. 
Wright  was  afterwards  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court, 
is  now  one  of  the  Law  Lords  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  has  proved  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  men  to  adorn  the  Bench  of  England  of 
late  years. 

An  appointment  was  made  for  me  with  him  at  his 
chambers  at  3,  Old  Pump  Court.  It  would  perhaps  be 
not  uninteresting  to  tell  how  these  things  are  done  in  Eng- 
land. As  he  was  a  very  busy  man  and  was  almost  continu- 
ously in  Court,  the  appointment  was  made  for  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  so  as  to  make  sure  that  he  would  be  avail- 
able. I  found  myself  near  the  Law  Courts  and  turning  off 
the  Strand  I  eventually  found  what  is  known  as  Old  Pump 
Court.  The  court  proved  to  be  a  rectangular  area  with  a 
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tree  growing  in  the  centre,  which  was  awaiting  the  call  of 
spring  and  looked  a  little  bedraggled.  Looking  around  the 
area  I  saw  the  sign  "3"  over  one  door.  There  was  a  big 
brass  knocker  on  the  door  which  reminded  one  of  the  song 


He  polished  up  the  handle  of  the  big  front  door. 

He  polished  it  up  so  carefully 

That  now  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  King's  Na-vee." 

On  entering  I  was  shown  along  a  corridor  to  a  wicket 
where  the  clerk  of  the  various  barristers  was  situated  and 
told  him  I  was  the  gentleman  who  had  the  appointment  with 
Mr.  Wright.  One  being  shown  into  his  room  I  found  him 
seated  at  a  little  fireplace  in  a  comfortable  chair.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  received  the  brief  and  had  gone  over  it.  We 
discussed  the  nature  of  the  legal  points  involved  and  I  an  - 
swered  some  questions  as  to  the  facts  which  he  was  anxious 
to  know.  We  had  a  most  pleasant  interview  such  as  one 
is  accustomed  to  with  counsel,  and  he  prepared  to  go  on  to 
Court  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  defence  of  the  owners  of  the  vessels  in  these  differ- 
ent suits  was  that  by  the  act  of  requisitioning  by  the  Govern- 
ment the  charters  had  become  frustrated.  To  this  our  an- 
swer was  that  these  charters  were  for  a  long  period — of  from 
seven  to  ten  years — that,  if  they  had  been  for  a  short  period 
and  if  the  requisitioning  had  been  for  a  period  sufficiently 
long  to  cover  the  time  mentioned  in  the  charter,  that  argu- 
ment might  be  made,  but,  as  the  period  for  which  they 
had  been  requisitioned  had  passed  and  as  the  war  was  over 
that  we  were  entitled  to  have  the  vessels  returned  to  us,  and 
also  to  have  an  accounting  from  the  owners  of  the  moneys 
which  they  had  received  from  the  authorities  from  the  use  of 
the  vessels;  and  that  as  there  were  a  good  many  years  to 
run  yet  before  our  right  to  them  would  expire  the  requisition- 
ing could  not  be  held  to  have  had  the  effect  of  frustrating  the 
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charters.  Sir  Leslie  Scott,  K.C.,  now  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
was  retained  also  to  act  with  Mr.  Wright,  K.C. 

There  was  not  much  question  about  the  facts;  the  whole 
point  to  be  determined  was  this  one  legal  question  as  to 
whether  the  charters  had  been  frustrated. 

In  England  the  Wabana  case,  which  was  tried  under 
the  name  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  Limited  versus 
the  British  and  Chilian  S.S.  Company  Limited,  which  was 
the  name  of  the  Company  which  owned  the  Wabana,  came 
on  before  Mr. Justice  Bailache  early  in  April  and  was  prompt- 
ly decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  defendants  an- 
nounced that  they  would  apply  for  an  early  hearing  of  an 
appeal.  The  very  great  expendition  which  marks  the  course 
of  English  jurisprudence  in  business  cases  was  shown  in  the 
fact  that  the  appeal  was  heard  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
composed  of  Lord  Justice  Banks,  Lord  Justice  Duke  and 
Lord  Justice  Atkin,  late  in  April  and  promptly  decided  by 
them.  Lord  Justice  Atkin  is  now  Lord  Atkin,  whose  name 
appears  so  frequently  these  days  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Privy  Council.  All  three  of  the  Lord  Justices  agreed  un- 
animously in  the  dismissal  of  the  appeal  and  in  giving  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiffs  with  costs.  One  condition  only  they 
imposed:  that  the  proceedings  for  the  accounting  should 
not  take  place  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  to  prevent 
the  vessel  being  seized  on  this  side  and  held  as  security  for 
the  payment.  This  decision  naturally  gave  the  Coal 
Company  great  satisfaction',  maintaining  as  it  did  the  right 
to  have  the  charters  carried  out  and  to  have  the  accounting 
of  the  profits  received  by  the  owners;  our  trip  to  England 
had  resulted  in  success. 

There  were  of  course  attempts  to  delay  the  settlement 
by  the  owners  of  the  vessels.  The  Rosecastle,  Kamouraska 
and  Lord  Strathcona  became  the  property  of  the  Dominion 
Coal  Company  under  terms  arranged  and  agreed  upon.  In 
regard  to  the  Kamouraska  there  was  further  litigation. 
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The  case  appears  under  the  name  of  Dominion  Coal  Co. 
versus  Roberts,  reported  in  36  Times  Law  Reports  p.  837, 
where  Mr.  Jutice  Rawlatt  held  that  the  contract  for  the 
charter  was  not  divisible  into  ten  separate  seasons  and,  as  the 
requisition  did  not  destroy  it  as  a  whole,  the  defendants  were 
liable  to  account  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  excess  of  the 
amount  paid  to  the  defendants  over  the  amount  of  hire 
under  the  charter.  There  was  some  talk  of  an  appeal,  but 
it  was  not  proceeded  with. 

The  negotiations  as  to  the  adjustments  with  the  own- 
ers were  carried  on  later  by  President  Wolvin,  who  was  a 
shipping  man  and  had  succeeded  Mr.  Workman. 

Having  been  connected  with  the  pressing  of  these 
claims  from  1918  I  was  asked  in  the  autumn  of  1920  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  report  upon  the  legal  side  of  the  matter 
and  I  prepared  a  statement  dealing  with  the  whole  matter 
for  President  Wolvin,  who  was  preparing  to  go  to  England 
in  regard  to  them.  He  went  in  March  1921,  when  I  accom- 
panied him,  and  he  arrived  at  settlements  with  many  of  the 
owners  and  in  some  cases  obtained  the  ownership  of  ad- 
ditional coaling  ships  for  his  Company. 

I  had  met  Sir  John  Simon,  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  when  in  England  in  1919,  and  in  1921  while 
waiting  in  the  lobby  at  Westminster  to  obtain  entrance  to 
the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  a  legal  argument  I  met  him  again. 
While  chatting  with  him  Lord  Bryce,the  distinguished  author 
of  "The  American  Commonwealth"  and  other  works,  was 
passing.  Sir  John  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  met  him  and  on 
being  told  I  had  not  he  introduced  me  to  him.  On  hearing 
I  was  from  Canada  he  at  once  asked  whether  I  thought  the 
Progressive  movement,  which  at  that  time  controlled  the 
Government  of  Ontario,  would  become  a  permanent  political 
party  in  Canada.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  it  would 
and  in  discussing  the  question  with  him  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  extent  of  his  information  about  Canadian  atfairs. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

RETURN  TO  PARLIAMENT 

A?TER  the  death  of  Sir  Wilfrid  I  thought  very  little  of 
politics  and  was  absorbed  in  attention  to  the  business 
matters  that  had  taken  me  to  England.  On  my  return 
at  New  York  in  1919  I  met  my  old  friend  George  Graham, 
who  told  me  that  a  convention  was  to  be  held  during  the 
summer  to  nominate  a  new  leader.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
think  I  would  attend,  that  I  was  so  completely  absorbed  in 
legal  business  that  I  doubted  if  I  would  ever  return  to 
politics.  He  urged  me  to  go  to  the  convention  and  I  agreed 
to  do  so  for  old  times'  sake,  but  was  not  able  to  give  much 
attention  to  the  matter  as  my  business  in  my  office  had  been 
accumulating  in  my  absence. 

!  i  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  for  Pictou  County 
to  the  convention,  which  met  in  Ottawa  in  August  and  was  a 
great  success.  The  reaction  from  the  slump  of  1917  was  clear- 
ly very  great,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
those  in  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  were 
most  inspiring.  The  spirit  of  Laurier  seemed  to  overshadow 
the  gathering.  Every  mention  of  his  name  was  received  with 
tremendous  applause,  and  when  Lady  Laurier  came  to  the 
gallery  to  visit  the  convention  she  received  a  great  ovation. 
The  party  was  reunited  and  any  of  those  who  still  hung  on  to 
the  Union  Government  Party,  already  discredited  in  the 
country,  were  forgotten  about  when  the  prominence  of  the 
representatives  from  every  Province  was  apparent. 

Four  candidates  were  nominated:  Hon.  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King,  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Hon.  George  P.  Graham 
and  D.  D.  Mackenzie,  who  had  acted  as  House  Leader  in  the 
session  of  1919  after  Sir  Wilfrid's  death.  The  names  of  the 
candidates  were  enthusiastically  received  as  they  were 
presented  by  their  nominators. 

395 
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Each  of  the  candidates  addressed  the  convention.  Mr. 
King  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year  and  made  a  magnificent 
address  which  was  received  enthusiastically.  Mr.  Field- 
ing who  was  seventy-one  was  not  in  his  best  form,  as  it  was 
in  Parliament  itself  that  he  always  shone.  Mr.  Graham 
and  Mr.  Mackenzie  were  each  sixty  years  old. 

In  the  first  ballot  the  result  showed  Mr.  King  led,  then 
Mr.  Fielding,  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Before 
another  ballot  was  taken,  in  one  of  his  characteristic,  clever 
addresses  Mr.  Graham  retired  from  the  contest,  and  so  did 
Mr.  Mackenzie.  The  final  ballot  was  held  between  Mr. 
King  and  Mr.  Fielding.  The  former  won  and  his  nomin- 
ation as  Leader  was  made  unanimous  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Fielding  and  Mr.  Graham,  amid  great  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
King's  comparative  youth  and  vigor  were  on  his  side  in  the 
contest,  these  appealing  to  the  gathering  very  strongly. 
Without  any  disparagement  to  the  other  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  convention  made  no  mistake. 
Mr.  King  entered  the  House  from  Prince,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  in  October,  1919,  Mr.  Reid  M.P.,  resigning  his  seat 
to  make  way  for  him.  He  led  his  party  to  victory  in  1921, 
just  ten  years  after  the  defeat  of  1911,  and  he  invited  to 
seats  in  his  Cabinet  Mr.  Fielding,  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie. 

I  immediately  returned  to  my  business  affairs  to  which 
I  gave  close  attention,  and  among  other  incidents  of  that 
year  appeared  in  the  Exchequer  Court  before  Mr.  Justice 
Cassells  in  a  proceeding  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  the 
Dominion  Steel  Company  for  rails  that  had  been  rolled 
during  the  war  under  the  direction  of  the  Government. 
Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C.,  led  for  the  Company  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Meredith  of  Montreal  was  the  chief  Government  counsel 

In  the  autumn  of  1919  I  was  able  to  be  in  my  office  a 
great  deal  of  the  time,  and  I  was  more  than  gratified  to 
find  that  I  had  come  to  the  right  conclusion  in  1917  in  return- 
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ing  to  my  profession.  This  condition  of  affairs  continued 
during  1920.  I  was  being  less  and  less  troubled  by  anyone 
in  regard  to  political  matters,  and  I  was  frequently  in  Mont- 
real and  also  in  Ottawa  where  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  rep- 
resent the  various  companies  for  which  I  was  acting. 

In  the  summer  of  1920  an  election  was  coming  on  in 
Nova  Scotia  for  the  Legislature  and  a  movement  was 
started  to  nominate  my  son  Welsford  as  one  of  the  candid- 
ates I  opposed  the  suggestion  in  the  strongest  possible 
way.  I  felt  that  he  required  the  greatest  possible  care  in 
order  to  get  along  with  the  nature  of  the  wounds  that  he 
had  received  and  that  he  could  not  physically  undertake 
the  running  of  elections.  I  was  not  present  at  the  con- 
vention at  which  he  was  nominated,  but  his  mother  and 
others  close  to  him  were  very  anxious  that  he  should  accept 
the  nomination  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  able  ever  again 
to  run  if  nominated.  The  election  took  place  on  June  28. 
The  only  part  I  took  in  it  was  that  I  spoke  once,  at  West- 
ville,  and  stood  at  the  polls  on  election  day  for  the  ticket  in 
a  district  where  I  was  very  well  known.  The  whole  ticket 
was  elected  and  he  had  a  majority  of  over  300  over  the 
nearest  opponent.  His  colleagues  were  the  present  Judge 
Graham  and  Hon.  R.  M.  MacGregor. 

In  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  that  year  I  was 
able  to  be  pretty  close  to  my  office,  but  in  September  was 
asked  by  the  Steel  Company  to  go  to  Newfoundland  with 
the  new  President  to  endeavor  to  arrange  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  Dominion  the  amount  of  royalty  to  be  paid 
upon  the  iron  ore  that  was  being  extracted  at  Wabana,  and 
settle  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  between  the  Government 
and  the  Company  for  a  future  period  of  years.  I  went  there 
in  September  and  with  the  President,  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
H.  D.  Reid  at  his  home  in  St.  John's. 

Newfoundland  was  a  most  interesting  place  at  that 
time.  It  had  a  total  population  of  250,000,  about  half 
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that  of  Nova  Scotia.  St.  John's  was  a  very  fine  and  in- 
teresting City.  The  Government  of  the  Dominion,  as  it 
was  then  known,  was  led  by  Sir  Richard  Squires,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  England  while  we  were  there,  and  his  first 
lieutenant  and  the  Acting  Premier  was  Sir  William  Coaker, 
who  four  years  before  had  arranged  for  the  invitation  for 
Sir  Wilfird  to  visit  Newfoundland.  Our  negotiations  were 
carried  on  with  Sir  William  very  largely.  We  paid  a  visit 
to  the  mines  at  Wabana,  which  was  a  most  interesting  one, 
as  the  deposit  of  iron  ore  there  is  among  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  on  the  whole  continent  The  workings  of  the 
mine  differed  a  great  deal  from  the  methods  employed  in 
coal  mining.  Eventually  we  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment, which  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Sir  William  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  and  by  the  President  of  the  Steel 
Company. 

One  of  the  interesting  figures  whom  we  met  there  was 
Sir  William  Lloyd,  who  had  had  a  very  unusual  political 
history.  There  is  no  public  school  system  in  Newfoundland. 
The  three  chief  religious  bodies,  Roman  Catholics,  Angli- 
cans, and  Methodists  as  they  then  were,  each  had  a  separate 
school  in  every  one  of  the  districts,  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
maintained  a  higher  grade  training  school  in  St.  John's. 
Sir  Edward  Morris  had  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
politics  of  the  island  for  a  great  number  of  years,  but  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  created  a  peer,  be- 
came Lord  Morris,  and  removed  to  London  to  live  per- 
manently. On  his  appointment  the  experiment  of  Union 
Government  was  tried.  Mr.  Lloyd  had  come  out  from  Eng- 
land as  a  teacher  in  the  Anglican  school  and  had  qualified 
as  a  member  of  the  Bar,  and  when  Mr.  Coaker,  as  he  then 
was,  formed  what  was  called  the  Fishermen's  Party,  not 
having  any  Parliamentary  or  legal  experience  himself,  he 
arranged  for  Mr.  Lloyd  to  run  as  one  of  his  candidates  and 
on  the  same  ticket  with  himself  in  one  of  the  ridings.  The 
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Coaker  party  held  the  balance  of  power  as  between  the 
two  old  parties,  Mr.  Lloyd  was  named  as  the  Parliamentary 
leader,  and,  on  the  formation  of  Union  Government,  was 
selected  as  the  Premier.  With  only  slight  Parliamentary 
experience,  after  the  war  he  went  to  Versailles,  took  par  tin 
the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  returned  to 
Newfoundland  as  Sir  William  Lloyd  with  the  title  of  K.C. 
M.G. 

Sir  Michael  Cashin  who  was  a  very  expert  politician 
and  man  of  ability,  had  been  building  his  forces  while  Mr. 
Lloyd  was  in  France,  and  on  his  return  it  was  suggested  that 
the  office  of  Prothonotary  of  the  Court  was  vacant  and  it 
would  be  well  for  Sir  William  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
accepting  it.  This  he  did,  and  in  1920  Sir  William  was  then 
the  Prothonotary  of  the  court.  I  always  thought  this  was 
a  unique  story  of  Parliamentary  life. 

It  might  be  said  of  Newfoundland  that  it  was  the  place 
where  knighthood  was  in  flower.  There  were  a  great  many 
"Sirs"  to  be  found  in  the  little  City  of  St.  John's  and  in 
those  days,  whatever  the  feeling  is  now,  it  always  was  amus- 
ing to  me  after  my  different  visits  there  to  find  learned  gen- 
tlemen writing  about  taking  in  Newfoundland  so  as  to"round 
off  Confederation".  My  experience  was  that  the  leaders  in 
St.  John's  were  prepared  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  old 
expression  that  it  was  better  to  be  first  in  Corinth  than 
second  in  Rome,  and  that  there  would  have  been  very  great 
difficulty  in  rounding  off  Confederation  for  this  and  many 
other  reasons  at  that  time. 

The  following  winter  I  was  in  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Wash- 
ington, New  York  and  Halifax,  all  on  important  business, 
and  finally  in  March  of  1921  was  called  to  go  to  England 
again,  where  two  months  were  spent  in  winding  up  and  settl- 
ing the  question  of  damages  from  the  different  ship  owners 
who  had  been  defendants  in  the  suits  that  we  had  brought, 
and  in  preparing  a  claim  for  reparations  on  the  part  of  the 
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Company.  While  there  I  did  business  for  other  clients 
also.  I  returned  from  London  in  the  middle  of  May  and 
was  home  during  the  summer  months  very  largely,  with  oc- 
casional trips  to  Montreal  and  Sydney. 

The  General  Elections  that  year  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 6  and  it  had  been  assumed  that  either  Mr.  Graham 
or  Mr.  MacGregor  would  be  the  Liberal  candidate.  Owing 
to  the  hard  work  and  application  of  the  next  preceding  years, 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  I  became  ill  and  was  confined  to 
the  house  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  weeks,  which  was  a 
very  unusual  thing.  On  getting  back  to  work  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  friends  were  coming  around  and  insisting 
that  I  should  re-enter  politics.  I  firmly  refused  to  do  so 
at  first,  having  no  inclination  to  return  to  public  affairs. 
The  success  I  had  met  with  in  my  practice  since  1917  had 
been  such  that  I  was  perfectly  happy  and  did  not  feel  the 
slightest  urge  to  return  to  political  life.  The  death  of 
Laurier  had  removed  for  me  much  of  the  Political  sentiment 
of  the  earlier  days,  though  I  was  devoted  to  the  Liberal 
Party.  The  urging  from  all  sides  for  my  return  to  politics, 
however,  was  such  that  I  began  to  feel  I  owed  very  much  to 
the  men  who  had  fought  behind  me  from  1894  until  my 
retirement,  and,  as  I  was  in  a  better  position  to  take  on 
political  responsibility  than  ever  before,  I  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  old  friends  and  accepted,  with  some  reluctance, 
a  unanimous  nomination  when  tendered  me  by  a  large 
convention. 

On  accepting  the  nomination  I  received  a  number  of 
letters  from  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country  with 
whom  I  had  been  associated  before  1917,  congratulating  me 
on  doing  so  and  sending  good  wishes.  Among  those  who 
wrote  me  was  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  whom  I  had  last  met  in 
London  in  1919  and  had  then  had  several  talks  with  him. 
His  letter  was  as  follows: 
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6  Clarendon  Crescent,  Toronto, 

October  7,  1921. 
My  dear  Macdonald: 

I  was  immensely  pleased  to  see  that  you  were 
nominated  for  Pictou  the  other  day  and  I  sincerely 
hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  election. 

Don't  trouble  to  reply  to  this  note.  You  have 
more  important  work  on  hand. 

This  promises  to  be  a  great  election.  There 
will  be  a  good  many  questions  forced  into  the  lime- 
light which  have  hitherto  not  been  squarely  dis- 
cussed. Both  King  and  Meighen  are  vague  on 
our  constitutional  position,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
Meighen  committed  himself  over  head  and  ears  to 
an  Imperialistic  policy  when  in  London  recently, 

Success. 

Yours   faithfully, 

CLIFFORD    SIFTON 
E.  M.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  K.C., 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia. 

My  opponent  was  Colonel  Thomas  Cantley,  who  had 
seemed  to  be  a  formidable  candidate.  He  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful business  man,  but  he  was  new  to  political  life.  The 
joint  meetings  of  the  days  of  Tupper  and  Bell  were  not  being 
held  in  this  campaign.  Running  elections  had  always  been 
to  me  a  sort  of  sport.  I  enjoyed  the  zest  of  them  and  the 
support  of  loyal  friends  and  the  winning  of  new  ones,  and 
when  the  election  was  over  I  had  been  returned  by  the  phen- 
omenal majority  in  Pictou  of  3,558,  the  figures  being; 
Macdonald,  11,128;  Cantley,  7,567;  and  Reid,  who  was 
a  sort  of  Progressive  or  Labor  candidate,  1,271. 

The  Government  of  Mr.  Meighen  had  been  defeated. 
The  Union  Government  was  gone.  Every  seat  in  Nova 
Scotia  had  gone  Liberal.  All  the  hysteria  of  1917  had  dis- 
appeared, an  in  my  view  the  great  work  for  Canada  which 
had  characterized  the  regime  of  Laurier  received  its  reward, 
and  his  name  and  policies  were  vindicated.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  Liberals  had  been  elected  and  only  fifty 
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Conservatives,  while  there  were  sixty-four  Progressives 
of  every  type.  The  number  of  Conservatives  elected  was 
the  smallest  at  any  time  since  Confederation. 

Mr.  King  proceeded  to  form  his  Ministry,  and  he  was 
able  to  gather  around  him  a  splendid  collection  of  able  men. 
From  Nova  Scotia  Mr.  Fielding  returned  to  his  old  port- 
folio of  Minister  of  Finance,  while  D.  D.  Mackenzie  became 
Solicitor-General.  From  Ontario  came  Hon.  W.  C.  Ken- 
nedy of  Windsor,  who  had  been  in  the  previous  House  and 
had  shown  great  ability  and  capacity  as  a  business  man, 
as  did  also  Hon.  Thomas  Lowe  from  Renfrew.  Every 
Province  in  the  Dominion  was  represented  in  the  Cabinet. 
Prince  Edward  Island  had  Hon.  J.  E.  Sinclair,  New  Brun- 
swick the  present  Senator  A.  B.  Copp.  From  Quebec 
came  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  as  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Beland, 
Ernest  Lapointe,  Jacques  Bureau,  Senator  Dandurand  and 
Hon.  James  Robb.  Hon.  Charles  Murphy  returned  to  his 
old  position  as  Postmaster- General  and  Hon.  George  P. 
Graham  became  Minister  of  National  Defence.  From 
Alberta  the  former  Premier,  Hon.  Charles  Stewart,  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell,  with 
experience  in  the  Saskatchewan  Government,  became  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture,  and  from  British  Columbia  Dr.  J.  H. 
King,  originally  a  New  Bruns wicker  and  a  son  of  Senator 
King,  but  who  had  won  distinction  in  his  adopted  Province 
and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Government 
there.  The  Labor  portfolio  was  filled  by  Hon.  James  Mur- 
dock,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  officers  in  one  of  the 
Railway  Brotherhoods.  $ 

The  House  of  Commons  did  not  meet  until  March  8, 
and  it  was  a  strange  experience  to  go  back  there  after  the 
conditions  of  1917.  Then  we  had  met  in  the  Museum  as  a 
temporary  chamber  in  place  of  the  old  House  of  Commons 
which  had  burned.  We  were  now  meeting  in  the  new  House, 
which  had  been  rebuilt,  and  looking  around  the  House 
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one  was  impressed  with  the  absence  of  familiar  faces.  Laur- 
ier  had  gone  to  his  long  rest,  Sir  Robert  Borden  had  re- 
tired, Dr.  Pugsley  was  out,  so  was  Hon.  Mr.  Oliver.  From 
the  front  Conservative  bench  Sir  Thomas  White  had  dis- 
appeared, having  resigned  first  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  in 
1919  and  then  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1920. 
Mr.  Calder  had  gone  to  the  Senate,  Bob  Rogers  was  not 
there  and  Sam  Hughes  had  gone.  Sir  George  Foster  had 
disappeared  to  the  Senate  in  1921  before  the  election.  Hon. 
Mr.  Burrell,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular  members 
of  the  Government  with  all  parties  in  the  House,  had  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  librarian  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  he  filled  until  1938  with  great  acceptance  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone.  Mr.  Bennett  was  absent,  having 
been  defeated  in  Calgary  by  Mr.  Shaw,  a  Progressive. 
Mr.  Meighen  had  been  defeated  at  the  General  Election, 
but  had  found  a  seat  in  Grenville  and  he  led  the  decimated 
party,  with  Mr.  Guthrie  as  his  deskmate.  Mr.  Guthrie  had 
had  difficulty  in  pulling  through  and  had  a  very  small 
majority.  Hon.  Mr.  Mewburn,  who  had  been  Minister 
of  Militia  in  the  Union  Government,  had  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet  in  January  1920,  but  was  sitting  in  the  House  as  a 
Conservative  and  was  a  much  respected  member  thereof. 

Thr  Progressives  were  made  up  of  a  number  from 
Ontario  who  had  very  little  in  common  with  the  group  from 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  and  from  Alberta,  while  the 
representation  was  nominally  Progressive,  there  were  those 
who  claimed  that  they  did  not  belong  to  any  party  and 
were  largely  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Farmers,  a  party  which  came  into  being  there  about  1921. 
Alberta  always  seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of  developing 
some  original  fad,  and  the  latest  has  been  the  Social  Credit- 
ors who  drove  out  the  United  Farmers  completely  two  years 
ago.  There  was  very  little  in  common  between  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  Progressives,  though  it  became  very 
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clearly  evident  that  there  were  some  Progressives  who  were 
Conservatives  masquerading  under  the  new  name,  and  also 
a  number  who  had  very  strong  leanings  to  the  Liberal  Party 
who  were  in  the  same  position.  It  was,  therefore,  a  new 
experience  to  me  to  see  these  new  conditions  which  differed 
so  widely  from  everything  that  I  had  seen  from  1904  to  1917. 

The  session  was  a  rather  short  one  lasting  only  until 
June  28.  I  took  very  little  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  session  myself  but  spoke  on  the  debate  on  the  Address 
with  particular  reference  to  the  transportation  problem  and 
to  the  conditions  which  faced  the  country  as  a  result  of  the 
taking  over  at  huge  expense  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way, brought  about  by  the  legislation  that  was  carried 
in  1917. 

Perhaps  of  passing  interest,  and  by  way  of  recollection 
of  the  Conscription  Bill,  Mr.  Woodsworth,  who  appeared  in 
this  Parliament  for  the  first  time  as  a  representative  of 
Labor,  moved  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  to  repeal  the 
Military  Service  Act  of  1917.  Mr.  King  at  once  intimated 
to  him  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  repeal  of  the  Act,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  which  he  read, 
the  Act  had  effect  only  in  the  war  period,  which  was  past. 
Mr.  Meighen  agreed  with  this  view.  Mr.  Lapointe  took 
occasion  in  the  short  debate  upon  this  question  to  say  as 
follows:  "I  will  give  my  right  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Meig- 
hen) some  information.  His  colleagues,  new  Ministers  who 
were  appointed  by  him  after  1920  to  represent  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  came  down  to  that  Province  and  said  in  their 
speeches  the  Liberal  Party  were  responsible  for  conscription, 
that  if  they  had  been  in  the  House  at  the  time  they  would 
have  opposed  it,  and  that  we  were  the  conscriptionists 
and  that  the  colleagues  of  my  right  honorable  friend  were 
those  opposed  to  it.  That  was  the  campaign  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  at  the  last  election  and  my  right  honorable 
friend  is  mistaken  when  he  states  otherwise." 
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Mr.  Lapointe  was  joined  in  this  statement  by  other 
prominent  representatives  from  Quebec,  which  only  shows 
the  strange  game  that  the  Conservative  Nationalist  Party 
in  that  Province  had  played  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

The  Progressives  were  led  by  Mr.  Crerar,  who  however 
retired  from  that  position  in  November  of  1922. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Carvell  had  resigned 
from  the  Union  Government  in  1919  and  had  become 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  and  that 
Mr.  A.  K.  Maclean  had  resigned  from  that  Government  in 
February  1920  and  in  1921  was  elected  in  Halifax  with  his 
colleague,  Dr.  Edward  Blackadar,  as  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
King,  with  a  majority  of  over  5,000. 

I  gave  very  little  attention  to  the  general  doings  in 
that  session,  being  still  occupied  with  legal  matters,  and 
dealt  with  only  those  things  that  related  particularly  to 
my  own  constituency.  Fortunately  about  that  time  Mr. 
J.  H.  MacQuarrie,  who  had  been  a  student  in  the  office  and 
who  is  now  Attorney-General  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1921  and  immediately  joined  the 
firm  with  my  son.  Mr.  MacQuarrie  was  a  lawyer  of  very 
great  ability  and,  for  the  first  time  in  a  great  number  of 
years,  my  partners  were  able  to  take  over  very  largely  all 
the  home  practice  which  the  office  had,  and  dealt  with  it  in 
a  most  satisfactory  way. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

BECOMES  MINISTER  NATIONAL  DEFENCE 

THE  next  session  of  Parliament  met  on  January  21,  1923, 
and  was  destined  to  once  more  absorb  me  in  the  political 
arena  to  a  degree  greater  than  I  ever  anticipated.  Early 
in  the  session  the  Prime  Minister  asked  me  if  I  would  agree 
to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  Redistribution  Committee, 
as  under  the  practice  a  Redistribution  Bill  was  to  be  intro- 
duced during  the  session,  the  census  returns  having  been 
completed;  and  on  Feburary  22  the  Prime  Minister  moved 
that  a  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Redistribution 
Bill  should  be  appointed  and  its  composition  should  be 
Messrs.  Beland,  Boivin,  Caldwell,  Euler,  Low,  Kennedy, 
King,  Hanson,  Macdonald,  McMurray,  MacQuarrie,  Mor- 
rissey,  Motherwell,  Speakman,  Stewart  (Alberta),  Stewart 
(Leeds),  Johnson,  Stork  and  Donald  Sutherland.  Mr. 
King  urged  me  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  this  committee 
as  I  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  been  on  the  committee 
ten  years  before.  Dr.  Beland  had  been  on  that  committee, 
but  he  was  not  a  lawyer,  and  it  was  desirable  that  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession  should  be  chairman  of  the  committee* 
It  was  composed,  as  will  be  noted,  of  nineteen  members, 
which  was  the  largest  number  that  had  ever  been  appointed 
to  a  committee  for  that  purpose. 

Previous  to  1903  the  practice  had  been  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  to  prepare  the  full  details  of  the  Bill,  pres- 
ent it  to  Parliament  and  carry  it  through  with  the  majority 
behind  them.  This  had  resulted  in  several  gerrymanders; 
particularly  there  had  been  loud  outcries  in  1893  against 
the  measure  of  that  year.  When  the  revision  first  took  place 
under  Sir  Wilfrid  in  1903  he  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
House,  representative  of  both  parties,  composed  of  nine 
members,  and  it  was  left  to  this  committee  to  prepare  the 
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schedules  for  each  Province  and  to  make  the  redistribution  a 
fair  and  reasonable  one  which  would  be  just  to  all  parties 
concerned.  This  was  the  course  that  was  followed  in  1913 
by  Sir  Robert  Borden,  when  I  was  one  of  the  members  of 
that  committee.  The  increase  in  numbers  in  the  1923  com- 
mittee was  due  to  the  three  factors  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  to  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Progressives  a  share  of 
representation  on  the  committee. 

When  I  was  appointed  chairman  I  asked  the  committee, 
seeing  the  difficulty  of  nineteen  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  coming  to  agreement  with  regard  to  matters,  that 
sub-committees  should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  various 
Provinces.  Thus  in  Ontario,  there  were  six  members  of 
the  committee,  and  in  the  Western  Provinces  the  members 
of  the  committee  from  these  Provinces  constituted  the 
sub-committee.  It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  a  measure 
could  be  worked  out  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  the 
parties.  Later  on  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  how  this 
developed. 

Along  in  March  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  likely  to  be  appointed  to  a  vacancy  that  had  occurred 
on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of  Nova  Scotia  and  that  he  was 
anxious  to  retire.  Then  Mr.  King  came  to  see  me  and  offer- 
ed me  the  portfolio  in  the  Government  of  Minister  of  Nat- 
ional Defence.  He  said  that  as  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  had 
been  the  original  Minister  of  Railways,  had  died,  he  was 
anxious  that  Mr.  Graham,  who  had  had  experience  as  Minis- 
ter of  Railways,  should  take  that  Department,  and  he  urged 
me  to  agree  to  come  in  and  become  Minister  of  National 
Defence. 

I  gave  some  thought  to  the  matter  and  told  him  very 
frankly  that  I  had  no  ambition  to  become  Minister  of  Nat- 
ional Defence,  that  my  return  to  political  life  was  really 
accidental  and  that  I  preferred  to  remain  at  my  profession. 
I  further  pointed  out  to  him  that  Mr.  Murray  had  retired 
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from  the  Premiership  of  Nova  Scotia  and  that  his  departure 
from  that  position  left  a  very  great  blank,  as  he  had  been  a 
very  successful  administrator  and  shrewd  leader,  and  I  did 
not  think  that  his  successor  could  measure  up  to  the  position 
which  Mr.  Murray  had  held.  I  also  told  him  that  Mr.  Field- 
ing was  growing  old,  as  he  could  see,  being  then  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  and  that  in  the  natural  order  of  events  he  would 
cease  to  be  active  in  public  life  before  very  long.  To  accept  a 
portfolio  would  involve  my  assumption  of  the  leadership  of 
the  party  in  the  Province  and  the  taking  on  of  very  great 
extra  responsibilities  for  which  I  really  had  no  ambition.  I 
intimated  to  him  I  thought  my  long  party  service  entitled 
me  to  become  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  without  Portfolio, 
which  would  be  wholly  satisfactory  to  me,  but  I  would  prefer 
if  he  could  arrange  for  someone  else  to  take  over  the  Port- 
folio and  the  responsibility  of  leadership  in  the  Province. 

He  said  he  regretted  this  very  much  indeed,  but  he 
thought  that  I  was  entitled  to  the  recognition  for  my  party 
services  and  he  offered  me  the  position  of  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Canada  without  Portfolio.  On  April  12 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  become  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia  and  that  I  had  been 
sworn  into  office  that  day  as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
I  immediately  gave  up  all  connection  of  any  kind  with 
legal  matters  and  severed  my  relations  with  all  my  clients. 
One  step  led  on  to  the  other.  Mr.  Graham  was  the  Minister 
of  National  Defence  and  Acting  Minister  of  Railways.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  two  Departments  were  very  great, 
and  I  was  urged  by  him,  the  Prime  Minister  and  all  my  col- 
leagues to  agree  to  take  over  the  position  of  Acting  Minister 
of  National  Defence  in  order  that  each  Department  of  gov- 
ernment might  have  a  Minister  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  it.  Finally  on  April  30  Mr.  Graham  was  appoint- 
ed Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  and  with  reluctance  I 
became  Acting  Minister  of  National  Defence. 
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On  May,  1  Sir  Henry  Drayton  moved  the  following 
resolution:  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  dis- 
allowance of  Chapter  177  of  the  Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia 
enacted  in  the  year  1921  was  an  abuse  of  the  Dominion's 
powers  of  disallowance,  said  statute  being  entirely  intra 
vires  the  Province  and  not  conflicting  with  any  matter  that 
is  subject  to  Dominion  policy  or  administration/'  This 
was  a  statute  which  had  been  passed  apparently  without 
much  deliberation  by  the  Legislature.  The  effect  was  to 
nullify  a  decision  both  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  regard  to  title  to 
certain  gypsum  properties  in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 
A  full-dress  debate  followed,  largely  on  the  legal  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Dominion  Government  still  had  the 
right  to  exercise  the  power  of  disallowance  of  Provincial 
statutes.  Sir  Henry  Drayton  spoke  at  great  length  and  was 
replied  to  by  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  in  a  very  able  address  justify- 
ing the  right  of  the  Dominion  to  disallow  and  the  right 
to  do  so  in  this  particular  case.  He  was  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Meighen.  Some  time  before,  anticipating  this  resolution, 
Sir  Lomer  had  spoken  to  me  in  regard  to  the  matter  and 
had  asked  me  if  I  would  prepare  myself  so  as  to  be  able  to 
take  part  in  the  debate,  and  furnished  me  with  material 
and  information  necessary  for  me  to  speak  with  intelligence 
on  the  subject.  It  was  purely  a  legal  matter  and  as  a  law- 
yer it  was  to  me  a  subject  of  very  great  interest;  so  I  follow- 
ed Mr.  Meighen  in  his  address  on  the  subject.  The  reso- 
lution was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  69  to  97,  which  was  the 
first  vote  which  might  be  called  a  want-of-confidence  vote 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  election.  There  had  been 
two  votes  on  amendments  that  had  been  moved  during  the 
debate  on  the  Address  in  that  year,  one  by  a  Progressive, 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  a  sub-amendment  by  another  Progressive, 
Mr.  Hoey,  but  neither  of  the  motions  was  regarded  serious- 
ly by  the  House  and  in  one  of  them  the  Conservatives  voted 
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with  the  Government,  so  that  the  Drayton  motion  on  the 
question  of  disallowance  was  the  first  vote  of  want-of- 
confidence. 

The  whole  question  as  to  the  right  to  disallow  was  dis- 
cussed fully,  and  the  result  of  the  vote  was  to  hold  that  the 
Dominion  still  maintained  this  right  which  was  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  constitution;  it  all  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  case  in  which  the  right  was  used.  I  think  I 
am  [correct  in  stating  that  it  was  the  last  debate  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  House  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  dis- 
allowance until  the  Alberta  cases  were  discussed  this  year. 

A  great  portion  of  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
National  Defence  had  already  been  put  through  by  Mr. 
Graham  before  I  took  over  the  responsibility,  but  as  Dr. 
King,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  was  called  away  to  the 
West  before  his  estimates  were  put  through  I  took  over  the 
task  of  presenting  them  to  the  House  and  of  securing  their 
passage  after  considerable  discussion,  also  in  defending 
the  votes,  more  particularly  for  Nova  Scotia,  which  seemed 
to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  Ontario  Conservatives. 

The  Redistribution  Bill  was  being  dealt  with  in  com- 
mittee, and  progress  was  made  in  regard  to  most  of  the 
Provinces.  Very  little  difficulty  arose  with  respect  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  where  Mr.  R.  B.  Hanson,  afterwards 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  the  Bennett  Govern- 
ment, with  myself  amicably  arranged  matters  along  the 
lines  of  what  we  thought  was  fair  and  just.  In  Quebec  there 
were  very  few  difficulties.  There  were  some  problems  in 
Saskatchewan  but  practically  none  in  Alberta  or  British 
Columbia,  and  there  were  some  in  Manitoba.  These  were 
gradually  ironed  out,  but  the  inability  of  the  sub-committee 
from  Ontario  to  agree  upon  a  schedule  there  occasioned 
great  delay  and  really  delayed  prorogation.  The  trouble 
was  that  the  gentlemen  comprising  the  committee  were 
really  not  accustomed  to  negotiations  in  the  way  in  which 
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members  of  the  legal  profession  have  to  learn  to  give  and 
take  in  setting  suits  and  litigation.  I  insisted  on  going 
before  the  sub-committee  and  watching  how  they  did  things. 
A  Provincial  General  Election  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  in  Ontario.  I  saw  that  some  of  the  Liberals  of  the 
committee  were  just  as  stiff  as  were  the  Conservative 
members.  Each  of  them  was  insisting  upon  certain  things 
being  done  and  they  did  not  seem  to  have  the  idea  of  trying 
to  arrive  at  some  basis  on  which  neither  side  would  have  the 
full  advantage  and  yet  through  which  a  reasonable  and 
middle  course  could  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Low  was  exceedingly  busy  with  other  matters  and 
it  was  decided  to  replace  him  on  the  committee  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Givern  from  Ottawa,  who  was  a  very  popular  member  of 
the  House.  I  finally  approached  a  very  well  known  mem- 
ber of  the  House  on  the  Conservative  side  who  was  a  very 
reasonable  man,  explained  the  situation  to  him  and  went 
over  the  points  of  difference  in  the  Province  with  him.  We 
finally  agreed  upon  a  compromise,  after  he  had  discussed  it 
with  his  associates,  which  I  succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  committee,  but  the  result  was  that  we  were  not  able  to 
make  our  report  until  the  very  last  day  of  the  session. 

What  to  do  with  the  Yukon  was  a  problem.  There 
had  been  only  about  1,300  votes  in  all  cast  there  in  the  prev- 
ious election,  a  number  much  less  than  the  number  polled 
in  a  single  ward  in  Eastern  Towns.  There  was  no  territory 
outside  of  a  Western  Province  that  could  be  added  to  it  to 
give  a  larger  electorate,  and  it  was  an  extraordinary  anomaly 
that  such  a  small  number  of  people  should  be  able  to  send  a 
member  to  Parliament.  The  same  problem  had  been  before 
the  committee  in  1913  and  for  want  of  a  reasonable  solution 
it  was  then  left  to  stand  as  an  anomaly.  The  same  course 
was  followed  in  1923  and  in  1933.  Now  that  it  is  announced 
that  the  Yukon  may  become  part  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  the  next  redistribution  committee  may  be  able  to 
find  a  solution  for  the  problem. 
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The  Prime  Minister  introduced  and  carried  through 
successfully  his  Bill  relating  to  combines  which  has  been  in 
operation  ever  since  that  time  and  which  has  worked  most 
successfully. 

Early  in  June  we  were  rather  amused  at  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin,  who  was  very  fond  of  fishing  and  belonged  to  a 
fishing  club  in  Quebec.  He  had  been  notified  that  his 
assignment  was  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  June.  He  intim- 
ated that  he  wanted  to  let  us  know  that  he  was  determined, 
no  matter  what  happened,  to  take  up  his  assignment  and  to 
go  fishing  in  the  Moise  River  during  that  period  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  be  good  enough  to  look  after  two  Bills 
from  his  Department  which  were  then  in  the  Senate.  The 
House  was  approaching  its  close  and  we  were  sitting  very 
late  on  the  night  of  June  29th  in  order  to  overtake  all  the 
matters  that  had  to  be  attended  to  when  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered about  Sir  Lomer's  Bills,  and  I  went  over  to  the  Senate 
to  find  out  in  what  position  they  were. 

The  important  one  was  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Criminal 
Code  which  related  to  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  pub- 
lication of  certain  betting  information.  I  found  that  the 
Senate  had  amended  the  original  Bill  in  some  particulars, 
but  not  seriously,  but  I  also  found  that  they  had  added  to 
the  Bill  very  long  and  complete  provisions  which  provided 
for  giving  to  any  convicted  person  the  right  to  appeal  upon 
a  question  of  fact.  I  was  advised  by  one  of  the  Senators 
that  the  previous  year  they  had  paid  very  great  and  close 
attention  to  this  matter  and  had  drafted  with  great  care  a 
Bill  which  would  provide  for  the  right  of  appeal,  and  that 
I  could  depend  upon  it  that  this  measure  was  one  which  was 
very  largely  a  copy  of  the  law  which  existed  in  England.  I 
had  always  been  in  favor  myself  of  giving  to  convicted 
persons  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  facts  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  the  Senator  who  had  prepared  the  Bill, 
but  the  responsibility  came  upon  me  to  decide  as  to  whether 
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the  House  of  Commons  would  agree  to  it.  Mr.  Lapointe 
was  not  in  the  House  and  there  was  no  one  with  whom  I 
could  confer  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  regard  to  the  measure.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  would  move  that  the  House  should  agree  to  the  pro- 
posed amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Bill.  This  was 
about  four  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning.  The  motion 
was  adopted,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  right  of  appeal 
was  conferred  upon  convicted  persons  for  the  first  time  in 
Canada,  and  it  has  remained  the  law  ever  since. 

I  reported  to  Sir  Lomer  on  his  return  the  course  I  had 
adopted  in  regard  to  it  and  he  said  he  rather  agreed  with  me 
as  to  the  desirability  of  conferring  that  right;  but  the  only 
suggestion  he  made  was  that  I  might  have  added  a  clause 
that  it  should  only  come  into  effect  when  approved  by  an 
order-in-council  of  the  Government.  However  he  was  not 
displeased  in  any  way  and,  personally,  I  was  rather  gratified 
that  we  had  been  able  to  make  this  change  in  the  law. 

The  House  sat  all  that  night  and  did  not  adjourn  until 
five  minutes  to  eight  on  Saturday  morning,  when  we  ad- 
journed until  eleven  o'clock,  which  gave  very  little  time  for 
sleep.  That  was  not  a  unique  experience  in  those  days,  as 
very  frequently  during  previous  and  later  years  I  had  walk- 
ed home  at  daylight,  and  it  was  a  change  which  was  of 
great  advantage  when  the  rule  was  passed  some  years  after 
this  which  provided  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  rise 
automatically  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

I  was  back  in  the  House  at  eleven  o'clock  and  spoke 
of  my  motion  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Redistribution 
Committee  at  some  length.  There  was  some  little  discussion 
but  not  of  a  serious  character  and  the  report  was  finally 
adopted. 

Word  came  that  morning  of  the  honor  that  was  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Fielding  when  it  was  announced  that  he  had 
been  called  to  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  and  thereafter 
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was  entitled  to  be  known  as  Rt.  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding. 
Tommy  Church  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  was  good  enough  to  say  of  him  that  "no  one  is 
held  in  deeper  respect  for  the  very  courteous  and  fair  way 
he  has  on  all  occasions  facilitated  the  passage  of  public 
business/'  Mr.  Meighen,  Mr.  Forke,  Mr.  King  and  myself 
followed  in  congratulations  along  similar  lines,  to  which 
Mr.  Fielding  responded  in  a  neat  speech  of  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation. 

The  House  took  recess  at  one  o'clock  and  met  again  at 
half-past  two,  when  after  one  or  two  matters  were  finally 
disposed  of  the  Governor-General  arrived,  gave  assent  to 
all  the  various  Bills  and  read  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
which  would  up  the  proceedings  of  the  session  of  Parliament 
for  1923. 

In  the  autumn  of  1922  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  New 
Glasgow  sponsored  a  proposal  that  a  celebration  should  be 
held  at  Pictou  to  commemorate  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  Hector,  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  numerous  ships  that  bore  from  Scotland  to  Pictou  the 
Scottish  Highlanders  who  left  their  homes  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts 
it  was  arranged  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to 
commemorate  this  event.  A  grant  from  Parliament  was 
made  to  assist  in  the  success  of  the  celebration,  which  took 
place  in  the  week  beginning  July  15  of  1923.  The  event  was 
the  occasion  of  a  tremendous  home-coming  of  Pictonians 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  it  was  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Lord  Byng,  the  Governor-General,  Hon.  Channing 
Cox,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  Admiral  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron,  who  came  with  his  flag  ship,  and  there 
were  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  France  with 
their  ships,  together  with  the  Canadian  cruisers  of  the  day. 

The  events  of  the  week  began  with  religious  services 
held  in  the  various  Churches  of  the  Town  and  special  ser- 
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vices  in  the  afternoon  in  the  open  air  at  Loch  Broom  and 
Bridgeville,  which  were  the  scenes  of  early  religious  events 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Hector.  Tuesday  was  the  day 
upon  which  the  monument  was  to  be  unveiled  by  the 
Governor-General,  who  arrived  by  special  train  in  the 
morning  and  was  received  with  a  guard  of  honor  from  the 
Pictou  Highlanders.  He  was  presented  with  addresses 
by  Warden  MacKay  of  the  Municipality  and  Mayor  Floyd 
of  the  Town  of  Pictou,  and  he  received  calls  from  the  various 
visiting  dignitaries  in  his  private  car.  The  unveiling  cere- 
monies began  at  two  o'clock  on  what  has  been  known  ever 
since  as  Hector  Square,  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  where 
20,000  people  gathered,  and  there  was  a  guard  of  honor 
numerous  enough  to  stretch  from  a  platform  which  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  Square  up  to  the  monument,  all  of  them  in 
Highland  uniform.  John  H.  Sinclair,  M.P.,  representing 
the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  presided,  and  addresses  were  given 
by  Lord  Byng,  Hon.  Channing  Cox  and  myself.  The  ad- 
dress of  Governor  Cox  was  especially  interesting  and  elo- 
quent. He  came  to  the  gathering  as  the  representative  of  so 
many  Scotch  people  from  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  who  were 
to  be  found  in  his  State.  The  monument  was  then  unveiled 
by  Lord  Byng  and  stands  today,  as  then,  with  the  striking 
figure  of  a  Highlander  bearing  an  axe  in  one  hand  and  a 
musket  in  the  other.  It  is  the  product  of  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
formerly  of  New  Glasgow,  who  had  won  distinction  in  the 
United  States  as  a  sculptor.  The  monument  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription: 

1773—1923 

In  proud  commemoration  of  the  courage, 
faith  and  endurance  of  those  gallant  pioneers,  pas- 
sengers on  the  Ship  "Hector"  who  reached  Pictou 
September  15,  1773,  vanguard  of  that  army  of 
Scottish  immigrants  whose  intellectual  ideals, 
moral  worth  and  material  achievement  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  good  Government  and  up- 
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building  of  Canada.  Dedicated  in  1923  and  given 
into  the  perpetual  cars  of  the  Town  of  Pictou  by 
St.  Andrew's  Society  of  New  Glasgow. 

God  of  our  Fathers 

Be   the   God   of  their  succeeding   Race. 

There  was  also  present  Hon.  Mr.  Lapointe,  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  who  came  with  the  C.G.S.  Lady 
Grey  and  was  the  host  on  the  Lady  Grey  in  the  lovely  sum- 
mer evening  on  Pictou  Harbor  to  Lord  and  Lady  Byng  and 
the  various  distinguished  guests  who  had  been  invited  to 
attend  the  ceremony. 

There  were  four  companies  of  the  Pictou  Highlanders 
and  a  similar  number  from  the  Cape  Breton  Highlanders, 
together  with  some  other  corps,  all  in  a  special  camp  that 
had  been  prepared  on  the  Norway  grounds,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  a  review  of  the  troops  was  held  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General, who  was  accompanied  at  the  reviewing  stand 
by  Hon.  Mr. Lapointe  and  myself  and  by  Major-General  Mc- 
Brien,  Sir  Archibald  Macdonell,  General  Thacker  and  his 
aides-de-camp. 

That  afternoon  a  tremendous  gathering  witnessed  the 
Scottish  Games  at  the  athletic  grounds,  which  were  honored 
by  the  presence  of  Governor-General  and  Lady  Byng,  and 
that  evening  a  ball  was  held  in  the  Exhibition  building  which 
had  been  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  It  was  at- 
tended by  Lord  and  Lady  Byng  and  all  the  visitors  of  dis- 
tinction, as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  former  Pictonians  who 
had  come  to  the  home-coming. 

There  were  regattas  and  other  minor  events  for  the 
balance  of  the  week,  which  will  always  be  regarded  as  a 
most  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the  Town. 

General  Jack  Stewart  of  Vancouver,  who  was  an  old 
personal  friend,  with  the  keenest  possible  interest  in  every- 
thing that  pertained  to  Scotland  and  the  Scots,  was  my  guest 
throughout  the  events. 
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When  1923  began  I  looked  forward  to  having  a  rather 
pleasant  and  lazy  year,  but  by  the  time  the  half  year  expired 
I  had  had  a  very  busy  three  months  and  to  cap  it  all  there 
were  three  by-elections  to  be  held  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  McKenzie's  appointment  to  the 
Judgeship  had  to  be  filled  in  North  Cape  Breton  and  Vic- 
toria. I  had  to  seek  re-election  as  Minister  of  National 
Defence  from  my  constituents  in  Pictou.  The  writs  had 
been  issued  for  the  Cape  Breton  North  seat  and  the  election 
date  had  been  fixed  for  July  31.  I  proceeded  to  the  constit- 
uency to  make  arrangements  for  the  contest.  It  was  fortun- 
ately a  pleasant  time  of  the  year  and  as  Lake  Bras  d'Or  was 
the  centre  of  the  constituency  it  was  not  an  unpleasant  task 
in  the  summer  days  to  travel  over  the  riding.  Mr.  F.  L. 
Kelly,  who  had  been  Mayor  of  North  Sydney,  was  the 
Liberal  candidate.  Mr.  Robert  Butts,  who  had  sat  in  the 
Legislature  for  Cape  Breton  South  from  1917  to  1921,  was 
the  Conservative  candidate.  There  was  also  a  Labor  can- 
didate. The  election  was  keenly  contested  and  the  result 
was  that  Mr.  Kelly  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  624. 

Shortly  after  this,  after  I  had  rested  up  at  my  own  home 
and  County,  writs  were  issued  for  the  election  in  Pictou  for 
September  6  and,  as  I  anticipated,  I  was  returned  by  acclam- 
ation. 

The  Prime  Minister  went  to  London  during  the  summer 
to  attend  the  Imperial  Conference  of  that  year  and  during 
his  absence  Mr.  Fielding  was  the  acting  Premier.  On 
November  2  Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada,  which  created  a  vac- 
ancy in  Halifax  County,  and  as  a  consequence  writs  were* 
issued  and  an  election  was  called  on  for  December  5.  There 
had  been  an  election  in  Halifax  the  year  before  owing  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Blackadar,  the  sitting  member,  who  had  been 
elected  as  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Maclean  in  1921,  and  Mr.  R.  E. 
Finn  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  3,872.  Mr.  Mac- 
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lean's  appointment  had  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time  and  a  well  known  Liberal  member  of  the  Local  Legis- 
lature had  been  looked  upon  as  the  natural  candidate  to 
succeed  him.  For  some  reason  the  Provincial  Premier 
objected  to  his  retiring  from  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  and 
becoming  a  candidate  when  the  vacancy  arose,  and  there 
was  a  conflict  for  the  nomination  in  the  Liberal  Party  with 
considerable  dissatisfaction  over  the  nomination.  The 
result  was  that  the  Conservatives  realizing  this  fact  nomin- 
ated Mr.  W.  A.  Black,  who  was  a  typical  Halifax  merchant, 
identified  with  the  City  and  its  business  for  a  long  period 
of  time  and  had  once  sat  as  a  Conservative  member  in  the 
Legislature,  and  as  a  consequence  Mr.  Black  was  elected. 

It  was  during  this  election  campaign  that  Mr.  Fielding 
first  gave  signs  of  breaking  up.  After  the  candidate  had 
been  nominated  in  Halifax  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Fielding 
should  go  down  and  spend  some  three  or  four  days  in  the 
constituency,  speaking  nightly,  it  was  arranged  also  to  ten- 
der him  a  banquet  on  the  Saturday  night  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  becoming  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council 
and  that  on  his  return  I  should  go  down  and  be  in  the 
constituency  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  We  had  not  had  a 
Council  meeting  for  some  time.  Mr.  Fielding  had  called 
a  Council  meeting  for  Monday  and  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment expected  that  we  would  also  sit  on  Tuesday  to  complete 
certain  business  that  had  been  delayed.  To  our  surprise 
on  Monday  evening  Mr.  Fielding  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  Council  meeting  till  after  his  return  from  Hali- 
fax. I  waited  for  him  after  Council  and  told  him  that  we 
were  all  surprised  that  there  was  no  sitting  on  Tuesday, 
because  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  not  leaving  until 
Wednesday.  He  then  told  me  that  he  was  leaving  for 
Toronto  that  night,  where  he  was  to  receive  an  honorary 
degree  the  next  day  from  McMaster  University,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  meet  him  on  the  following  Tuesday 
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in  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel  in  Montreal  on  his  return  from 
Halifax. 

Later  on  that  night  I  reflected  that  he  would  be  three 
nights  in  succession  on  the  train  going  down,  that  he  would 
have  to  get  up  at  Halifax  at  a  very  early  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  and  also  on  Tuedsay  and  Wednesday  morning. 
I  wondered  whether  he  had  taken  the  Prime  Minister's 
private  car,  which  he  had  every  right  to  use,  but  there  was 
no  way  of  finding  out  that  night.  When  I  considered  the 
matter  I  wired  him  to  Toronto  to  tell  him  that  if  he  had  not 
the  Prime  Minister's  car  I  would  arrange  to  send  it  down 
to  him  to  Montreal,  and  urged  him  to  be  sure  to  take  it, 
otherwise  the  trip  would  be  too  much  for  him.  I  received 
no  reply  to  the  telegram  and  the  next  morning  early  I  made 
inquiries  and  found  that  he  had  not  taken  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's car  and  that  he  was  travelling  in  the  ordinary  train. 
I  knew  he  had  officials  with  him  and  that  he  had  business 
to  do  and  I  began  to  become  fearful  as  to  what  might  be 
the  result  of  this  undue  strain  upon  his  strength  and  vit- 
ality. 

When  I  met  him  on  the  following  Tuesday  in  Montreal 
he  was  completely  fatigued  and  tired  out  and  almost  in  a 
state  of  collapse,  so  much  so  that  I  became  almost  indig- 
nant with  him  and  asked  him  why  in  the  world  he  did  not 
have  some  regard  for  himself  and  his  associates  and  had  not 
taken  what  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's car,  so  that  he  might  transact  public  business  with 
some  degree  of  comfort.  He  said  that  he  was  fearful  that 
by  taking  the  car  there  might  be  criticism  in  the  election. 
I  said,  "I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  our  Nova  Scotia  people 
than  that  and  I  would  not  have  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  any  man  who  would  criticize  the  right  of  the  acting  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  in  his  attention  to  public  and  other 
business  to  travel  in  a  proper  way." 

He  managed  to  get  to  Ottawa  but  that  was  the  begin- 
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ning"oflhisrbreak-up.  The  ironic  thing  about  it  was  that  on 
coming  to  Halifax  I  found  that  the  local  Conservative  paper 
had  published  a  photograph  of  a  private  car,  which  hap- 
pened to  have  been  the  car  of  the  manager  of  the  D.A.R., 
and  under  it  was  the  caption,  "This  is  the  car  in  which  Mr. 
Fielding  travelled  to  Nova  Scotia  last  week/' 

Poor  Mr.  Fielding  was  destined  never  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  again.  He  was  confined  to  his  house 
and  to  his  bed  and  when  the  House  next  met,  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1924,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  come  to  the  House  or 
to  perform  his  duties  as  Minister.  Hon.  Mr.  Robb  was  ap- 
pointed as  Acting  Minister  of  Finance  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Mr.  Fielding 
remained  nominally  as  Minister  until  the  General  Elections 
of  1925,  when  he  was  finally  succeeded  by  Mr.  Robb,  who 
became  Minister  of  Finance  permanently.  He  was  able 
during  1924  to  travel  by  private  car  to  Digby  with  his  fam- 
ily for  a  short  time,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Ottawa  and 
was  again  confined  to  his  room.  In  June  1925  the  following 
appeared  in  the  estimates:  "To  provide,  notwithstanding 
anything  contained  in  the  Consolidated  Revenue  and  Audit 
Act  or  any  other  act  or  law,  for  payment  to  Rt.  Hon.  W.  S. 
Fielding  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  distinguished  public 
service,  of  an  annuity  at  the  rate  of  $10,000,  to  commence 
upon  his  retirement  from  public  life  and  to  continue  there- 
after at  the  above  rate  during  his  life  time."  This  vote 
was  passed  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  as  it  was  felt 
that  some  tribute  should  be  paid  to  him  when  his  salary 
as  Minister  of  Finance  would  cease. 

The  session  of  1924  began  on  February  28  and  Mr. 
Kelly,  the  new  member  for  Cape  Breton  North,  moved  the 
Address,  which  was  finally  passed  on  March  18  after  an 
amendment  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Donald  Sutherland 
of  South  Oxford  along  the  lines  of  higher  tariffs  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  vote  of  46  to  167.  Probably  the  most  notable  con- 
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tribution  to  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  that  given  by 
Mr. Raymond  of  Brantford.  Mr. Raymond  unfortunately  had 
defective  eyesight,  but  he  was  a  brilliant  and  eloquent 
speaker.  He  had  a  fine  voice  and  a  magnificent  command 
of  language,  and  he  always  could  hold  the  interest  of  the 
House.  So  long  as  he  sat  in  the  House  it  was  an  occasion 
which,  always,  drew  a  large  attendance  of  members  and 
visitors  whenever  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Raymond  was  to 
speak. 

On  the  whole  the  session  of  1924  was  an  uneventful 
one.  The  proposal  to  pass  the  Church  Union  Bill  really 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage  throughout  that  session. 
It  was  introduced  on  the  10th  of  April  by  Mr.  Forke,  the 
leader  of  the  Progressive  Party,  second  reading  was  moved 
on  the  llth  of  April  and  the  Bill  was  sent  to  the  committee  on 
private  and  local  bills  with  practically  no  discussion.  Mr. 
Forke  did  not  attempt  any  address  in  moving  the  Bill  and 
Mr.  Duff  said  a  few  words  to  indicate  his  opposition  to  it, 
but  intimated  that  those  opposed  to  it  were  quite  satisfied 
to  let  the  Bill  go  to  the  committee,  where  they  could  have 
a  free  and  full  discussion  on  very  phase  of  it  from  the  pre- 
amble to  the  last  clause  and  there,  as  Mr.  Duff  said, "protest 
against  any  clauses  to  which  we  cannot  agree." 

Mr.  Murray  MacLaren  of  St.  John,  who  is  now  Lieut- 
enant-Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  made  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Bill.  In  his  speech  he  said:  "One  point  I  wish  to 
mention  is  this:  I  don't  think  that  there  is  objection  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  United  Church,  provided  the  church 
is  for  those  who  wish  to  go  into  it,  and  provided  further 
that  those  who  do  not  so  desire  may  remain  in  their  own 
churches/'  I  thought  that  Mr.  MacLaren's  statement  put 
the  situation  very  nicely. 

The  Bill  remained  in  the  committee  until  June  16,  when 
it  was  reported  favorably.  In  the  meantime  for  two  months 
Ottawa  was  filled  with  representatives  of  the  different 
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Churches  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  United  Church 
people  were  represented  by  Mr.  Tilley  of  Toronto  and  M. 
Aime  Geoffrion  of  Quebec,  while  Mr.  Eugene  Lafleur  was 
the  leading  counsel  for  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There 
was  continuous  and  vigorous  lobbying  on  behalf  of  the  Bill. 
Nothing  just  so  complete  and  aggressive  in  its  character 
had  been  seen  since  the  days  of  the  lobby  of  Mackenzie  and 
Mann  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  chart- 
ers. 

The  Bill  remained  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
with  discussions  upon  its  various  clauses,  until  June  30. 
I  was  opposed  to  the  Bill  and  spoke  against  several  of  the 
clauses  which  were  contained  in  it.  The  third  reading  was 
finally  given  the  Bill  on  July  4,  when  it  was  carried  on 
division.  It  then  went  to  the  Senate,  from  which  it  re- 
turned on  July  15,  when  the  amendments  made  in  the  Senate 
were  concurred  in.  Mr.  Duff,  now  Senator  Duff,  con- 
cluded his  observations  upon  the  motion  by  saying:  "Let 
me  say  to  this  Parliament  and  to  the  country  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  going  to  continue  in  Canada  and 
from  this  moment  it  will  increase  in  strength  and  influence 
notwithstanding  what  this  Parliament  through  this  legis- 
lation has  done."  The  attention  of  Parliament  to  this  sub- 
ject had  occupied  over  three  months  of  its  time  and  it 
had  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  stirred  the  whole 
country. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  duties  which  fell  to  the 
Minister  of  National  Defence  to  perform  was  the  attendance 
at  the  closing  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  which  usually 
took  place  in  June.  It  was  a  happy  event  to  be  able  to  go 
to  these  closings  and  to  see  the  young  men  who  were  being 
turned  out  from  this  excellent  and  high  class  institution. 
In  1924  there  was  a  special  occasion  at  the  closing.  The 
graduates  of  the  institution  had  combined  to  erect  a  mem- 
orial arch  at  the  entrance  to  the  College  grounds  to  the  mem- 
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ory  of  the  sons  of  the  Royal  Military  College  who  had  fallen 
in  the  Great  War,  and  I  was  asked  to  speak  at  the  unveiling 
on  June  15.  The  occasion  was  one  which  stirred  one's  heart 
and  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  reproduce  here  a  portion  of  the 
remarks  which  I  made  on  that  occasion.  It  is  one  of  the 
events  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me  and  which 
I  shall  long  remember.  I  had  always  been  interested  in  the 
institution  from  boyhood.  Two  of  my  particular  chums 
had  gone  to  the  Royal  Military  College  when  I  went  to 
Dalhousie.  One  was  P.  C.  H.  Primrose,  who  after  gradu- 
ating from  the  College  received  a  commission  in  the  North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  where  he  had  a  most  distinguished 
career  and  filled  a  high  position  in  connection  with  that 
great  body  in  a  most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the 
West.  He  won  great  popularity  in  the  Western  country 
and  with  acclaim  of  all  parties  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Alberta  in  October  1936.  The  other  one  was 
my  cousin,  Colonel  Arthur  C.  Macdonald,  who  graduated 
with  Primrose  and  took  up  civil  engineering  as  a  result  of 
his  training  there  and  went  to  South  America,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  engineering  world  and  was  one  of 
the  staff  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  railway  across 
the  Andes.  From  there  he  went  to  England  and  retired, 
but  when  the  Great  War  came  on  he  tendered  his  services 
to  the  Engineering  Corps  and  served  on  the  European  area 
in  connection  with  the  engineering  works. 

Stirred  by  the  recollection  of  my  friendship  with  these 
two  associates  of  my  boyhood  and  by  the  surroundings  I 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  esteem  it  as  a  great  honor  and  a  high  privilege  in  my 
position  as  Minister  of  National  Defence  of  this  Dominion 
to  be  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of  this  beau- 
tiful memorial  arch  to  the  sons  of  Canada,  who  went  forth 
from  this  national  college  and  who  died  in  the  battle  for 
civilization  and  for  our  country  and  the  Empire. 
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"The  story  of  the  effort  of  the  sons  of  this  college  in  the 
Great  War  is  indeed  remarkable.  1,336  cadets  had  left  the 
college  by  Armistice  Day  in  1918,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  time,  so  great  a  number  as  982  went  out  to  fight 
for  all  the  great  issues  which  were  at  stake  in  the  conflict. 

"But  of  this  large  proportion  of  all  the  sons  of  the  R.M.C. 
they  won  2,846  decorations  and  medals  and  mentions  in 
despatches;  206  were  wounded,  one  ex-cadet  won  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  and  170  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  service 
for  all  the  ideals  they  held  so  dear. 

"And  that  these  170  sons  of  Canada  and  graduates  of 
this  college  may  be  held  in  enduring  and  unforgettable  pride 
and  remembrance  during  all  the  days  that  await  our  great 
land,  this  memorial  arch  has  been  erected  by  those  who  have 
passed  through  this  college,  with  its  half  century  of  history, 
as  a  tribute  to  their  valor,  their  high  endeavor  and  sacri- 
fice and  loyalty  to  the  teachings  of  this  institution. 

"We  may  be  sure  that  each  and  every  one  of  those  whose 
memory  is  being  commemorated  today  by  this  arch,  will  for 
all  time  be  enshrined.  The  supreme  moment  came,  they 
proudly  and  confidently  met  the  end  which  awaits  us  all. 
They  passed  beyond  our  ken  to  that  vast  realm  of  silence 
and  joy  where  the  innumerable  dwell.  They  will  sleep  each 
in  his  windowless  palace  of  rest,  in  the  land  which  they 
helped  to  save,  careless  alike  of  the  sunshine  or  the  storm, 
until  the  resurrection  morning. 

"Many  of  the  sons  of  the  college  went  out  and  with 
duty  bravely  done  have  returned,  some  with  honors,  some 
without  scars  and  others  sorely  wounded.  For  the  latter 
it  is  our  duty  and  pride  to  see  that  ample  provision  is  made 
for  their  protection  against  want  or  need.  But  for  those 
who  will  not  return,  and  whose  faces  we  shall  never  see 
again,  their  homes  and  comrades  and  their  friends  will 
know  them  no  more.  And  one  of  the  saddest  and  most 
enduring  effects  of  the  war  is  the  tragedy  of  the  parent  whose 
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light  of  life  and  pride  of  succession  has  gone  out,  and  for 
whom  the  days  to  come  hold  out  little  of  interest  or  ambi- 
tion because  of  the  son  who  was  his  great  hope  and  who,  alas, 
is  now  no  more. 

"But  today  where  we  are  met  to  perpetuate  their  mem- 
ories, have  they  not  returned  to  us  in  a  nobler  and  higher 
sense?  They  return  to  us  with  a  message  which  is  of  high 
import  in  these  days  of  complexity  with  after- war  problems, 
of  duty,  of  hope,  of  confidence,  of  courage,  of  patriotism, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  old 
world  will  become  normal  and  right  again  if  we  only  hold 
true  and  sacred  the  lessons  of  the  long  years  of  the  past 
which  history  and  its  study  gives  to  us. 

"Out  of  the  malestrom  of  conflict  of  all  the  nations, 
let  us  keep  our  heads  in  Canada.  Remembering  fully  the 
past,  which  is  so  easy  to  forget,  let  us  manfully  face  the 
obligations  which  it  imposes  upon  us.  We  are  as  yet  a  new 
land,  with  practically  half  a  century  only  of  national  life. 
We  owe  important  duties  and  have  great  responsibility  in 
the  part  we  play  today  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  greater 
Canada  that  is  sure  to  be.  With  the  consecration  of  this 
memorial  to  the  sons  of  this  great  college  who  gave  their 
lives  nobly,  heroically  and  proudly  for  the  preservation  of 
civilization,  let  us,  in  the  words  of  the  hymn,  depending 
always  upon  the  guiding  control  of  the  Almighty,  ask  that: 

Lord,  while  for  all  mankind  we  pray 
Of  every  clime  and  coast, 
0  hear  us  for  our  native  land, 
The  land  we  love  the  most. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  our  country,  I  accept 
with  grateful  pride  this  memorial  arch,  which  will  forever 
stand  during  all  the  future  days  as  an  enduring  remembrance 
of  the  bravery  and  sacrifice  of  the  gallant  sons  of  Canada  who 
received  their  training  here  in  this  historic  city  of  Kingston." 
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There  was  a  singular  aftermath  of  the  Home  Bank 
failure.  While  the  Royal  Commission  which  had  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  were  sitting, 
and  before  they  reported  on  June  11,  Mr.  E.  Gus  Porter, 
who  was  member  for  West  Hastings  in  Ontario,  in  a  motion 
made  on  May  15  asked  to  have  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  the  following  matter:  that 
it  had  been  alleged  that  Hon.  Mr.  Murdock,  Minister  of 
Labor,  who  had  been  a  depositor  in  the  Home  Bank,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  gained  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank  and  with- 
drew his  deposit  in  the  Bank  before  it  was  finally  announced 
that  its  doors  were  closed.  It  was  decided  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  not  to  oppose  the  motion  and  the  matter  was 
investigated  by  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
of  which  Mr.  Archambault,  now  Mr.  Justice  Archambault 
of  the  Quebec  Supreme  Court,  was  the  Chairman.  The 
report,  the  adoption  of  which  was  moved  on  June  25  by  the 
Chairman,  acquitted  Mr.  Murdock  of  any  improper  con- 
duct in  connection  with  the  matter,  to  which  Mr.  Porter 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  charges  con- 
tained in  his  resolution  had  been  proved  and  sustained.  Mr. 
Porter's  amendment  was  defeated  and  Mr.  Archambault's 
resolution  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  119  to  44.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Porter  resigned  his  seat,  which  became-vacant,  and  on 
his  contesting  again  for  the  vacancy  there  was  a  very  keen 
election  held,  centering  in  and  about  Belleville,  in  which 
I  spoke  during  the  campaign.  Mr.  Porter  was  defeated  by 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Hanna,  a  very  popular  citizen  of  Belleville, 
by  a  majority  of  414. 

Though  the  report  of  the  Redistribution  Committee 
in  the  session  of  1923  had  been  accepted  by  the  House, 
the  formal  Bill  based  upon  this  report  was  not  passed  before 
the  House  adjourned  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  in 
1924  to  pass  the  Bill  based  upon  this  report.  The  Bill  on 
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receiving  second  reading  was  referred  to  the  special  com- 
mittee which  had  dealt  with  the  matter  the  year  before  and 
the  same  ground  had  largely  to  be  gone  over  as  previously, 
with  the  exception  that  there  was  more  inquiry  into  details. 
The  work  of  this  committee  involved  a  great  deal  of  labor 
on  my  part  and  I  was  very  glad  when  on  July  16  the  Bill 
finally  passed  the  House,  and  settled  the  representation  by 
constituencies  until  the  matter  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
ten  years  later. 

During  the  summer  of  1924  Canada  was  visited  by  a 
distinguished  naval  officer  in  the  person  of  Admiral  Field, 
who  came  first  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  Hood,  the  largest 
battleship  in  the  British  Navy,  and  then  came  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  While  he  was  in  Victoria  he  spoke  at  a 
public  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  the  Squadron  and  he  was 
reported  to  have  stated  that  he  personally  believed  that 
Canada  should  equip  and  maintain  four  cruisers,  two  of 
which  would  be  held  on  the  Pacific  and  two  on  the  Atlantic.  I 
was  interrogated  by  Mr.  MacMaster  of  Brome  as  to  whether 
the  Government  had  invited  Admiral  Field  to  give  this 
advice,  and  whether  the  Government  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  advisability  of  communicating  with  him  and 
advising  him  that  such  a  pronouncement  as  he  had  made  was 
a  matter  of  purely  Canadian  national  policy.  In  reply  I 
stated  to  him  that  the  well  recognized  principle  had  always 
obtained  that  the  question  of  how  much  should  be  spent  by 
the  Canadian  people  on  naval  or  other  services  was  a  matter 
which  rested  with  the  Canadian  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment alone  and  that  I  would  take  steps  to  verify  whether 
Admiral  Field  had  made  the  statement  in  question  and  take 
what  further  course  might  be  deemed  best  in  order  to  assert 
the  well  recognized  practice  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  19th  of  July  in  that 
year  and  in  August  I  proceeded  to  Halifax  where  I  met  Ad- 
miral Field,  and  found  him  a  very  interesting  and  pleasant 
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gentleman,  who  protested  that  he  had  no  desire  to  interfere 
in  the  personal  affairs  of  Canada  but  that  he  was  simply 
expressing  an  opinion.  I  intimated  to  him  that  I  could 
understand  that  he  had  no  desire  to  trespass,  but  that  we 
felt  as  a  Government  that  it  would  be  undesirable  for  him 
to  make  any  similar  statements  during  the  rest  of  his  visit; 
that  we  were  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  our 
trade  routes  as  Canadians  but  that  the  after-war  problems 
which  had  to  be  solved  were  very  serious  and  very  great  and 
that  the  time  was  not  opportune  for  embarking  upon  any 
large  naval  expenditures.  The  Admiral  was  very  nice 
about  the  matter  and  there  was  no  further  cause  for  com- 
plaint during  his  visit  to  Canada. 

I  attended  with  him  when  he  unveiled  the  naval  monu- 
ment in  Point  Pleasant  Park  in  Halifax  and  gave  an  address 
on  that  occasion.  He  afterwards  came  through  to  Ottawa 
and  met  the  members  of  the  Government  and  I  presided  at  a 
dinner  which  was  given  by  the  Government  at  the  Century 
Club  to  him  and  his  staff,  which  was  a  most  interesting  oc- 
casion. Later  on  when  in  Great  Britain  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  I  met  him  on  a  week-end  visit  which  I  paid  to 
some  friends  where  he  was  also  a  guest,  and  he  assured  me 
that  he  had  enjoyed  his  Canadian  visit  exceedingly,  as  had 
all  of  those  who  were  associated  with  him. 

Another  matter  of  importance  to  the  coal  interests  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  dealt  with  in  the  session  of  1924  when  the 
principle  was  recognized  for  the  first  time  of  encouraging  the 
transportation  of  coal  to  the  central  Provinces  of  Canada  by 
federal  grants.  The  sum  of  $200,000.  was  voted  and  this 
was  the  initiation  of  the  system  of  subventiones  which  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  industry. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

A1  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  1924  Mr.  King  ad- 
vised me  that  he  desired  me  to  accompany  Senator 
Dandurand  to  represent  Canada  at  the  League  of  Nations 
sitting  in  September.  Associated  with  us  was  Dr.  Skelton, 
Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs.  The  Senator  and  Dr. 
Skelton  left  Canada  ahead  of  me,  as  I  was  delayed  in  order 
to  take  part  in  the  reception  of  Admiral  Field  at  Ottawa. 
From  the  information  which  I  had  had  in  advance  I  was 
advised  that  three-fourths  of  the  proceedings  would  be  in 
French  and  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  fully  conver- 
sant with  everything  that  went  on  and  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  others,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  know  the  French 
language  I  took  with  me  as  my  secretary  my  younger  son, 
E.  M.  Macdonald,  who  was  a  lawyer  in  Montreal  and  was 
quite  proficient  in  the  French  language.  Owing  to  being 
delayed  in  my  departure  I  was  compelled  to  take  a  steamer 
from  New  York  for  Cherbourg,  France,  and  went  from 
there  as  quickly  as  possible  by  rail  to  Geneva.  The  first 
day's  proceedings  were  over  and  I  missed  hearing  the  ad- 
dresses of  Ramsay  MacDonald,  who  was  then  Premier  of 
Great  Britain,  and  M.  Edouard  Herriot,  who  was  Premier  of 
France. 

Geneva  is  a  quaint  and  interesting  City,  very  old,  and 
with  many  points  of  historical  interest.  The  snow-peaked 
top  of  Mont  Blanc  is  visible  from  the  City  which  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  principal  League 
building  was  situated  across  the  Lake  from  where  most  of 
the  leading  hotels  were,  and  access  was  obtained  to  the  place 
of  meeting  by  crossing  a  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  Lake.  The 
permanent  office  building  in  which  the  committees  met  was 
across  the  Lake  from  the  large  building. 
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Everything  in  connection  with  the  procedings  of  the 
League  was  conducted  in  continental  style.  For  instance, 
no  member  of  the  League  spoke  from  his  seat.  What  is 
called  the  tribune  in  France  furnished  the  type  of  platform 
from  which  all  the  addresses  were  delivered,  the  president 
occupied  a  seat  higher  up  to  the  rear  of  the  tribune,  and 
conducted  the  deliberations  from  there.  The  different 
countries  were  seated  alphabetically  and  the  Canadian 
delegation  had  a  very  front  seat,  our  neighbors  being  Cuba 
and  China. 

The  President  in  that  year  was  a  very  distinguished 
Swiss  public  man,  M.  Giuseppe  Motta,  who  presided  with 
great  dignity.  All  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
French  and  English,  these  being  the  only  two  languages 
permitted  to  be  spoken,  and  three-fourths  of  all  the  addresses 
were  delivered  in  French,  indicating  that  it  was  to  a  great 
degree  the  common  language  of  the  continent.  Once  an 
address  was  delivered  a  translator  immediately  followed  and 
translated  the  address,  if  it  had  been  given  in  French,  into 
English,  and  vice  versa  if  English  had  been  the  language 
spoken.  These  translators  were  most  expert  and  their  capa- 
city to  translate  into  the  other  language  and  reproduce  what 
had  been  said  almost  approached  the  marvellous. 

Every  European  country  was  represented,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  the  leading  public  men 
of  all  these  various  nations  were  there.  The  proceedings  of 
the  League  resembled  very  much,  so  far  as  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  were  concerned,  thax  proceedings  that  take 
place  in  an  English-speaking  Parliament  on  the  debate  on 
the  Address.  Of  course  there  was  no  Address  as  such,  but 
the  representatives  of  each  of  the  nations  discussed  their 
affairs  and  position  and  placed  their  requests  and  views 
before  the  body  in  the  early  days  and  weeks  of  the  meeting. 
Subsequently  the  various  committees  were  at  work  and  de- 
liberation upon  the  questions  that  had  been  referred  to  them, 
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and  the  larger  body  only  met  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  their 
reports. 

The  session  was  important  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a 
protocol  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  was  proposed,  which 
enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Council  of  the  League  so  that  it 
could  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  nation,  and  was 
aimed  at  making  provisions  which  would  help  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  decisions  of  the  League.  The  discussion 
of  this  protocol  was  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  keenness 
by  the  representatives  of  the  different  nations. 

Senator  Dandurand  and  I  did  not  altogether  agree  in 
our  views  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
protocol,  as  I  was  opposed  to  it,  and  later  on  it  was  rejected 
by  Great  Britain  and  by  our  Government. 

The  Senator  was  a  notable  figure  in  the  League.  He  had 
visited  it  before  and  was  known  to  a  great  many  of  the  pro- 
minent men  of  Europe.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  associat- 
ed with  him  on  account  of  the  advantage  of  his  experience, 
and  it  gave  me  for  all  time  in  the  future  a  very  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  great  abilities,  which  were  recognized  by  the  Lea- 
gue members  when  in  subsequent  years  he  was  made  its 
President.  I  regarded  it  as  a  great  compliment  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  League  representative  of  Canada,  as  the  year 
before  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  and  Rt.  Hon.  George  Graham  had 
represented  us,  and  in  1922  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding  had  been  the 
chief  representative  from  Canada. 

A  notable  figure  at  the  League  in  1924  was  M.  Benes, 
representing  Czecho-Slovakia,  who  was  a  young  man  of 
apparently  great  ability,  whose  activities  were  regarded 
with  keen  interest  by  the  leading  men  of  other  countries, 
and  who  is  now  President  of  that  country.  There  were  also 
M.  Briand  and  M.  Paul  Boncourt,  from  France,  the  former 
having  been  Premier  several  times  and  when  not  Premier 
seemed  to  be  the  permanent  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for 
that  nation.  Another  notable  figure  was  Count  Apponyi, 
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of  Hungary.  The  leading  English  representative  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  delegation  was  Lord  Parmoor,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  Law  Lords  of  England  and  was  the  leader  in 
the  House  of  Lords  for  the  Socialist  Government  of  Ramsay 
MacDonaid.  Another  prominent  man  of  strong  personality, 
who  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  foremost  committees,  was 
M.  Jean  Duca.  He  afterwards  became  Premier  of  Rumania 
and  was  killed  by  an  assassin  a  few  years  ago. 

The  situation  that  struck  one  at  once  was  the  great  num- 
ber of  small  and  unimportant  nations  that  had  representation 
in  the  League.  Practically  every  South  American  country, 
including  the  little  Republic  of  Panama,  was  a  member  of 
the  League,  and  it  was  evident  that  those  who  were  in  were 
anxious  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  smaller  countries  that  de- 
sired to  be  admitted. 

Very  early  in  the  proceedings  I  noticed  great  activity 
on  the  part  of  M.  Agueroy  Bethancourt,  who  was  the  Cuban 
representative.  He  was  the  Cuban  Minister  at  Paris  and  he 
talked  practically  no  English  at  all.  I  noticed  that  he  was 
mingling  with  one  delegation  after  the  other  and  I  ventured 
to  say  to  my  colleague,  Senator  Dandurand,  that  I  would  be 
greatly  mistaken  if  he  were  not  up  to  some  scheme  or  other. 
It  turned  out  that  my  anticipations  were  correct,  as  he  had  a 
resolution  to  propose  to  admit  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
the  League  of  Nations. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  impressed  early  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  futility  from  a  practical  standpoint  of  having 
these  Republics  in  the  South  who  were  continuously  having 
revolutions  on  their  own  account  having  any  decisive  say  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  larger  nations,  and  I  ventured  to 
speak  to  Lord  Parmoor  and  point  out  to  him  the  danger 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  League  of  suck  additions  to  its 
membership  as  was  proposed  being  permitted.  I  asked  him 
if  it  was  the  view  of  the  European  people  and  their  desire 
that  the  United  States  should  become  a  member  of  the 
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League,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  most  certainly 
was.  I  then  pointed  out  to  him  that,  if  this  were  so  they 
could  hardly  expect  the  United  States  to  view  with  favor 
the  proposal  to  join  the  League  if  every  little  island  republic 
and  small  nation  in  the  American  continent  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  have  an  equal  say  with  them  in  regard  to  determin- 
ing the  very  important  questions  that  would  come  before 
the  League  from  time  to  time.  I  must  confess  I  was  not 
able  to  excite  very  much  interest  on  the  part  of  Lord  Par- 
moor  on  this  subject,  and  the  Cuban  gentleman  was  able  to 
get  his  motion  adopted.  I  was  told  by  one  of  my  colleagues 
who  later  went  to  Geneva  that  the  Cuban  representative 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  having 
the  support  of  a  great  number  of  these  smaller  nations  whose 
number  he  had  been  very  anxious  to  add  to  in  1924. 

It  should  be  realized  that  there  is  what  is  called  the 
Council  of  the  League,  who  are  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  League  each  year  and  who  sit  at  Geneva  between  the 
sessions  of  the  League  itself  and  deal  with  problems  that 
arise,  very  much  as  the  Privy  Council  or  Government  do  in 
England  and  Canada  when  the  Parliament  is  not  in  session. 
A  seat  on  the  Council,  therefore,  was  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance and  influence. 

An  interesting  member  was  M.  Fan  Noli,  the  Premier  of 
Albania.  When  he  mounted  the  tribune  to  speak  he  was  a 
striking  looking  figure,  a  man  with  jet  black  beard  and  a 
Roman  collar.  When  he  proceeded  to  address  the  League 
in  fluent  English — as  the  Rumanians  and  all  the  other  Bal- 
kan countries  represented  spoke  French — this  was  a  great 
surprise,  and  I  took  occasion  after  hearing  him  to  introduce 
myself  to  him  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  fluency  of 
his  address,  and  expressed  my  interest  in  the  fact  that  he 
spoke  so  well  in  English.  He  explained  to  me  that  he  had 
come  out  to  the  United  States  as  a  young  man  and  had 
worked  his  way  along  through  Harvard,  and  then  had 
returned  to  his  home  country  of  Albania. 
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Albania  was  probably  the  most  unsettled  portion  of  the 
Balkan  country  and  had  changed  from  a  kingdom  to  a  re- 
public and  back  again  several  times.  M.  Noli,  although 
stated  to  be  Premier  of  Albania,  was  really  the  dictator  of 
the  country.  In  his  address  he  complained  very  bitterly 
over  what  he  called  the  "circumlocution"  of  the  League,  and 
apparently  the  League  Council,  while  it  had  been  assisting 
Austria  to  re-establish  itself,  was  not  inclined  to  do  very 
much  for  the  Albanian  Premier. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  was  that  on 
returning  from  the  other  side  about  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, I  saw  reports  in  the  New  York  Times  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  complained  to  the  League  that  Jugo-Slavia  was  per- 
mitting the  formation  of  bodies  of  men  who  were  contemplat- 
ing an  attack  upon  Albania.  Shortly  after  this  it  was  an- 
nounced that  these  bands  of  rebellious  Albanians  had  march- 
ed to  the  Capital  and  that  Noli  had  fled  from  there.  The 
leader  of  the  attacking  party  was  proclaimed  King  and  he 
is  still  King  of  Albania,  his  title  being  King  Zog.  About  a 
year  or  so  ago  I  noticed  in  the  American  press  that  M. 
Noli  was  in  New  York  and  other  American  Cities  endeavor- 
ing to  interest  former  Albanians  in  a  movement  which  he 
proposed  to  initiate  to  attempt  to  displace  the  present  King. 

Among  the  countries  represented  at  the  League  was 
India,  in  the  person  of  the  Maharajah  of  Bikanaer.  As- 
sociated with  him  was  a  distinguished  retired  Judge,  Sir 
Mohammed  Rafique.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  spoke 
French  and  as  a  consequence  we  frequently  met  in  the  smok- 
ing room,  where  we  would  retire  while  the  addresses  were 
being  delivered  in  French.  The  Maharajah  was  dressed 
simply  as  a  European,  and  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  native  princes  of  that  country.  They  dif- 
fered in  religion,  one  being  a  Hindu  and  the  other  a  Moham- 
medan. An  interesting  fact  which  they  expressed  to  me 
in  conversation  with  them  was  that  they  regarded  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  British  rule  as  essential  to  the  peace  of  their 
country,  as  it  avoided  the  danger  of  civil  war  between  the 
two  religious  bodies,  which  could  only  result  in  the  most 
disastrous  conditions. 

A  frequent  visitor  to  the  smoking  room  also  was  M. 
Briand,  who  rolled  his  own  cigarettes,  talked  English  very 
well,  and  was  a  most  approachable  and  affable  man.  In 
his  day  he  was  regarded  as  probably  the  greatest  of  all  the 
statesmen  of  France.  He  died  only  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  attendance  at 
Geneva  was  the  dinners  which  each  delegation  took  turn  in 
giving  on  behalf  of  their  respective  countries.  The  Mahara- 
jah was  a  great  entertainer  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
such  a  dinner  table  anywhere  as  he  had  at  his  dinners,  where 
roses  in  most  riotous  profusion  were  to  be  found  and  every 
touch  of  art  that  could  add  beauty  to  the  surroundings  was 
displayed.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  culture  and  had  all 
the  qualities  of  an  English  gentleman.  He  travelled  in  a 
special  private  car  with  a  retinue  of  servants,  but  while  in 
attendance  at  the  League  he  made  no  ostentatious  display, 
and  took  his  place  the  same  as  any  other  delegate. 

There  were  two  quaint  figures  there  representing  Ethi- 
opia. They  were  dressed  in  curious  orange  or  yellow  cloaks 
with  tight-fitting  trousers.  They  did  not  seem  to  hold  com- 
munication with  anybody  else.  When  you  met  them  on 
the  street  they  would  recognize  you  as  being  a  member  of 
the  League  and  would  bow  in  the  most  profound  way,  with- 
out attempting  to  speak  or  to  have  any  communication  with 
anyone.  Liberia  also  had  a  representative  there  who  did 
not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  anyone. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  permanent  success  of  the 
League  that  the  United  States  did  not  join  it.  The  presence 
of  that  great  nation  would  add  great  weight  to  its  delibera- 
tions and  its  decisions.  At  the  time  of  its  inauguration  it 
was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Grey  of  Falloden  that  a  League  of 
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Nations  without  the  United  States  of  America  could  never 
be  more  than  the  Old  Concert  of  Europe  under  a  new  name, 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
weight  in  this  statement. 

There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  however,  that  the  League 
fills  an  important  place  in  world  affairs.  It  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity which  hitherto  had  never  existed  in  the  world's  his- 
tory of  nations  getting  together  through  their  representatives 
to  discuss  the  matters  of  dispute  which  may  arise  between 
them,  before  engaging  in  a  conflict. 

The  smaller  European  nations  which  were  created  by 
.the  Treaty  of  Versailles  continually  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  League  with  a  view  to  maintaining  their  exis- 
tence and  their  boundaries  as  given  them  under  the  Treaty. 
I  felt  as  if  the  different  European  nations  were  concerned 
largely  with  their  own  affairs  and  were  not  interested  in 
matters  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  which  is  perhaps  only 
natural.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  League  has  been  that 
when  something  occurs  in  connection  with  its  proceedings 
that  dissatisfies  a  nation,  that  nation  leaves  the  League. 
Germany  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  League  already  when 
things  were  done  that  were  not  pleasing  to  her.  Japan  has 
been  in  and  out,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  very  uncertain 
whether  Italy  is  in  or  out. 

When  the  League  sittings  closed  I  came  to  Paris  and 
communicated  with  Colonel  Hughes,  who  was  Canadian 
officer  in  charge  of  the  soldiers'  graves,  whose  headquarters 
were  in  Belgium.  He  came  to  Paris  to  meet  me  and  I  ar- 
ranged with  him  to  motor  through  to  Ypres.  Before  doing 
so  Hon.  Mr.  Roy,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  to  France, 
paid  me  the  honor  of  giving  me  a  luncheon  at  the  Cercle 
Interallie,  to  which  a  number  of  distinguished  French  public 
men  were  invited,  among  them  M.  Poincare,  and  General 
Gouraud,  the  Military  Governor  of  Paris  and  a  distingiushed 
veteran  of  the  War,  in  which  he  had  lost  an  arm.  He  in- 
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quired  for  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  whom  he  knew  well, 
and  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  finest  orators  in  French  he 
had  ever  heard.  The  General  was  a  most  interesting  per- 
sonality and  one  to  be  long  remembered.  A  personal  aide 
of  Marshal  Foch  was  there,  and  there  was  a  note  from  the 
great  Marshal  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present  on  ac- 
count of  a  previous  engagement  in  Northern  France  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  monument. 

I  asked  Mr.  Roy  to  include  my  friend,  United  States 
Senator  Gerry,  in  his  invitation,  as  he  had  crossed  the  ocean 
with  me  and  was  still  in  Paris.  I  regarded  the  occasion  as  a 
most  notable  one  and  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
some  of  the  most  prominent  people  in  France. 

My  son  and  I  then  left  with  Colonel  Hughes  to  motor 
through  to  Poperinghe  in  Belgium,  where  his  headquarters 
were.  It  was  amazing  to  see  the  transformation  that  had 
occurred  through  rural  France  since  1919,  five  years  before. 
At  that  time  the  trenches  and  the  evidence  of  the  war  were 
plainly  to  be  seen,  but  now  they  had  all  disappeared.  The 
trenches  had  been  filled  in  and  a  great  many  of  the  villages 
had  been  rebuilt,  and  there  was  evidence  of  prosperity  on 
every  hand.  Our  drive  through  the  country  was  under  most 
pleasant  conditions.  It  was  the  harvest  time  and  the  farm- 
ers and  their  families  were  busy  in  the  fields.  Northern 
France  consists  largely,  outside  of  the  larger  Towns  like 
Amiens  and  Arras,  of  a  succession  of  villages  in  which  the 
farmers  lived  and  went  out  to  farm  the  lands  that  lay  be- 
tween their  village  and  the  next  one.  A  strange  sight 
which  we  saw  in  our  trip  was  a  hunchback  in  charge  of  all 
the  sheep  that  belonged  to  a  certain  village.  His  trained 
dogs  at  his  whistle  would  immediately  keep  the  sheep  in 
hand,  and  were  wonderful  in  their  knowledge  and  keenness. 

We  stopped  at  the  different  graveyards  as  we  went  along 
and  finally  came  to  Poperinghe,  where  there  was  a  very  large 
cemetery.  It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  find  how  splendidly 
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they  were  kept  and  that  each  grave  was  marked  with  a  little 
headstone  that  told  the  rank  and  the  corps  to  which  the 
soldier  who  reposed  below  had  belonged.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  find  that  those  in  charge  of  the  work 
had  performed  their  duties  so  well.  We  did  not  visit  Vimy 
Ridge  as  the  great  monument  which  was  unveiled  there  last 
year  had  not  been  begun.  The  sculptor,  we  were  informed, 
was  endeavoring  to  locate  a  quarry  with  stone  of  a  certain 
kind  in  order  to  get  the  monument  made  according  to  his 
design. 

We  were  not  far  from  Ypres  and  we  went  through  and 
saw  the  famous  Cloth  Hall  which  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  War.  In  other  respects  the  City  was  gradually  resum- 
ing its  old  position.  After  two  days  in  that  vicinity,  where 
we  in  addition  visited  some  of  the  old  battlefields  Colonel 
Hughes  motored  us  to  Calais,  where  we  crossed  to  Dover 
and  thence  to  London. 

Among  the  interesting  members  of  the  League  who  were 
present  was  Sir  Lyttleton  Groom,  who  was  Speaker  of 
what  we  would  call  the  Commons,  in  Australia,  and  who  was 
making  his  first  visit  to  Europe.  We  met  in  London  after 
returning  from  Geneva  and  had  the  pleasure  of  travelling  to 
Portsmouth  together,  having  been  invited  to  attend  the  un- 
veiling of  the  monument  that  was  erected  there  in  memory 
of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  Navy  during  the 
Great  War.  We  travelled  from  London  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  unveiled  the  monument. 

The  Duke  of  York  is  now  His  Majesty  King  George 
VI.  His  Royal  Highness  sent  his  aide  to  ask  me  to  come  to 
his  compartment  during  the  trip  to  Portsmouth,  and  he  in- 
quired about  Canada,  recalling  his  visits  there  when  he  was 
stationed  at  Halifax  as  a  midshipman,  just  as  his  father  had 
been  before  him.  He  spoke  of  the  splendid  services  Cana- 
dians had  rendered  during  the  War  and  trusted  that  Canada 
was  making  a  good  recovery  after  her  sacrifices.  He  had 
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the  happy  faculty  of  placing  one  entirely  at  ease  in  convers- 
ing with  him.  He  also  sent  for  Sir  Lyttleton  and  we  both 
agreed  that  it  had  been  a  rare  and  interesting  occasion  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  His  Royal  Highness 
under  such  pleasant  circumstances. 

After  the  unveiling  we  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  famous  "Victory,"  flagship  of  Lord  Nelson,  which  was 
being  rebuilt.  It  was  an  amazing  thing  to  see  how  compara- 
tively little  space  there  was  between  decks  and  what  diffi- 
culties the  men  who  fought  the  sea  battles  of  the  Old  Land 
over  a  century  ago  had  to  undergo.  I  brought  home  with 
me  a  piece  of  the  old  ship,  which  I  presented  to  the  museum 
of  Pictou  Academy. 

We  were  honored  by  being  invited  to  lunch  at  the  Ad- 
miralty House,  where  the  different  representatives  of  the 
Navy  gathered,  together  with  his  present  Majesty  George  VI. 

Sir  Lyttleton  was  a  very  charming  man,  impressed  with 
almost  boyish  enthusiasm  at  everything  he  saw  in  Great 
Britain. 

Premier  King  had  desired  that  on  returning  from  Gene- 
va I  should  interview  the  members  of  the  then  Government 
of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  on  certain  matters,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  once  more  Mr.  James  H.  Thomas, 
who  was  the  Secretary  for  the  Dominions.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  in  Parliament  at  Westminster  the  day  on 
which  the  MacDonald  Government  was  defeated.  A  vote 
of  censure  had  been  moved  by  the  Opposition  upon  the 
Government  in  regard  to  what  was  known  as  the  Campbell 
case.  It  was  alleged  that  the  Government  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  had  abandoned  some  charge  against  Campbell. 
I  heard  Sir  Patrick  Hastings,  who  was  then  the  Attorney- 
General,  make  a  speech  in  defence  of  the  Government,  and 
am  bound  to  say  that  he  impressed  me  very  strongly  and  I 
could  see  no  reason  for  all  the  claims  that  were  being  made 
by  the  then  Opposition.  Sir  Patrick  retired  from  politics 
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shortly  afterwards  and  has  become  one  of  the  great  trial 
lawyers  of  Great  Britain,  being  briefed  in  almost  every  im- 
portant case  of  note  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  House  was  crowded  and  revealed  the  peculiar  fact 
that  the  chamber  at  Westminster  falls  short  of  having 
sufficient  number  of  seats  to  enable  all  the  members  to  be 
seated  at  one  time.  Looking  down  from  the  gallery,  I  re- 
call seeing  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  John 
Simon  seated  together  below  the  gangway  and  being  almost 
squeezed  out  of  their  seats  by  the  surging  of  the  members 
on  either  side  of  them. 

Mr.  Asquith  made  a  pacific  speech  towards  the  close  of 
the  debate,  suggesting  that  some  middle  course  could  be 
found,  and  the  curious  spectacle  was  revealed  of  the  Govern- 
ment all  retiring,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  members, 
to  confer  as  to  whether  the  proposal  should  be  accepted. 
They  came  back  and  announced  that  they  would  not  accept 
the  proposal.  As  a  consequence  the  motion  carried  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  was  followed  by  their  resignations,  and 
a  General  Election  ensued. 

I  heard  Mr.  Asquith,  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  John  Simon 
deliver  their  speeches  on  the  issues  of  the  day  in  a  large  meet- 
ing in  Queen's  Hall,  and  this  gave  one  a  good  opportunity  of 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  those  three  outstanding  men.  Mr. 
Asquith  was  probably  the  most  polished  speaker  of  his  day, 
with  a  vast  vocabulary,  he  used  it  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  the  most  chaste  and  apt  language,  and  spoke  with  great 
dignity.  Lloyd  George  on  the  other  hand  was  nearer  to 
what  we  would  call  a  great  stump  speaker.  He  was  very 
ready  and  quick  and  had  the  faculty  of  making  phrases  and 
of  provoking  enthusiasm  and  applause.  Sir  John  Simon 
as  a  great  lawyer  had  more  of  the  argumentative  method  of 
speaking  than  either  of  the  other  two.  They  were  all  greeted 
with  the  old-time  song,  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow," 
and  in  the  way  they  sang  it,  they  used  the  words,  "And  so 
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say  all  of  us,"  instead  of  the  words,  "Which  nobody  can 
deny,"  as  we  do  when  "He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow"  is  sung 
in  Canada. 

The  Earl  of  Cavan,  who  was  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  and  a  distinguished  soldier  who  was  made  a 
Field  Marshal  in  1932,  entertained  me  at  luncheon  in  his 
home  where  there  was  a  mixed  party  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, including  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
military  life  of  Great  Britian.  I  also  had  the  honor  of  lunch- 
ing with  Earl  Beatty,  who  was  First  Sea  Lord  from  1919  to 
1927,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  him  frank- 
ly the  position  of  Canada  in  regard  to  naval  matters,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  visit  of  Admiral  Field  during  1924. 

Senator  Gerry  turned  up  in  London  and  together  we 
motored  out  to  see  the  famous  old  University  of  Cambridge, 
which  was  a  visit  of  great  interest.  I  returned  to  Canada  in 
October  and  made  my  report  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  was 
at  once  very  busy  attending  to  affairs  in  the  Department 
which  had  stood  over  during  my  absence. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  Canada  I  was  tendered  a 
banquet  by  my  fellow  Liberals  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was 
held  in  the  Halifax  Hotel,  where  so  many  events  of  that 
nature  had  taken  place  in  previous  years.  There  was  a  large 
and  representative  attendance  of  the  party  leaders  from  all 
parts  of  the  Province.  My  colleague,  Hon.  Mr.  Cardin, 
came  down  from  Ottawa  to  attend  the  function,  and  his 
address  was  a  very  able  and  interesting  one.  The  dinner  was 
a  distinct  success  and  I  appreciated  fully  the  compliment 
paid  me  by  my  political  friends  and  associates  of  Nova  Scotia.. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

PARLIAMENT  SESSIONS  OF  1925  AND  1926 

THE  session  of  Parliament  in  1925  opened  on  February 
6  and  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  neither  very  long 
nor  very  interesting.  My  deskmate,  Mr.  Robb,  who  was  en- 
tering upon  his  second  year  as  Finance  Minister  owing  to 
Mr.  Fielding's  illness,  delivered  the  Budget  speech  on  March 
24  and  there  was  a  much  longer  than  usual  debate  on  the 
Budget,  which  was  continued  until  the  30th  of  April.  Sir 
Henry  Drayton,  who  was  the  financial  critic  for  the  Opposi- 
tion, moved  an  amendment  declaring  generally  in  favor  of 
economy  and  urging  some  changes  in  the  tariff,  but  when  the 
vote  came  to  be  taken  the  Government  was  found  to  have 
116  majority,  the  figures  being  48  to  164.  A  division  upon 
Mr.  Robb's  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  was  demanded,  and  the  vote  on  that  motion  was  123 
for  to  86  against,  giving  the  Government  a  majority  of  37. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Mr. Low,had  been 
working  for  some  time  along  the  lines  of  endeavoring  to  get 
lower  ocean  freight  rates  on  Canadian  products  and  had  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  a  well  known  British  shipping 
firm  headed  by  Sir  William  Peterson  with  a  view  of  attain- 
ing that  end.  There  was  a  long  discussion  upon  this  matter, 
which  evoked  considerable  opposition  from  the  shipping 
interests  throughout  Canada,  and  on  the  30th  of  March  the 
Prime  Minister  moved  that  the  question  be  referred  to  a 
special  committee.  The  committee  sat  and  took  a  great  deal 
of  evidence,  when  on  the  17th  of  June  Sir  William  Peterson 
died  very  suddenly  in  the  Chateau  Laurier  at  Ottawa,  which 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  whole  subject,  as  he  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  negotiations  for  the  English  interests 
which  he  represented. 

During  the  spring  of  1925  I  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and 
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was  compelled  to  go  in  hospital  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  This 
was  a  new  experience  for  me  as  I  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health  as  a  rule  and  I  felt  my  energy  somewhat  slackened  as  a 
consequence  for  some  time  afterwards. 

On  the  9th  of  May  the  Vickers  Company  of  Montreal 
completed  the  first  all-Canadian  built  hydroplane,  which 
was  launched  from  their  works  in  Montreal  by  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large  number  of  people 
who  were  much  interested  in  this  initial  advance  by  Can- 
ada in  aviation. 

The  House  prorogued  on  June  27th,  and  two  days  be- 
fore the  Provincial  Elections  had  taken  place  in  Nova  Scotia. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  Prime  Minister  in  1923  in- 
vited me  to  join  the  Government  I  had  indicated  to  him 
that  I  was  not  anxious  to  assume  the  responsibilities  and  the 
events  I  had  pointed  out  to  him  as  likely  to  occur  happened. 
Mr.  Fielding  was  ill  and  had  disappeared  from  public  life; 
Mr.  Murray,  who  had  been  a  most  popular  leader  and  who 
had  remained  Premier  continuously  from  1896,  had  resigned. 
His  successor  was  Hon  Mr.  Armstrong  but  he  was  not  a 
George  Murray,  whose  name  was  a  household  word  more 
particularly  throughout  the  Scottish  Counties.  While  a 
man  of  sterling  character  and  a  careful  and  conscientious 
administrator,  he  did  not  possess  those  personal  qualities 
coupled  with  a  rare  understanding  of  men  which  gave  Mr. 
Murray  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  support  and  confidence 
of  the  people;  then  the  elections  were  held  while  the  House 
of  Commons  was  sitting  and  many  members  were  not  able 
to  go  down  to  take  part  in  them.  Personally  I  had  not 
been  in  the  Province  for  weeks  before  the  elections  were 
called  on.  It  was  an  overwhelming  defeat  for  the  Liberal 
Party  for  the  first  time  since  1878;  only  three  Liberal  mem- 
bers were  elected  to  seats  in  the  Legislature. 

This  result  created  a  serious  situation  politically  in 
the  Province  and  its  effect  became  more  apparent  as  it  de- 
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veloped  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  Government  that  the 
Parliament,  having  run  its  usual  four  years  should  be  dis- 
solved and  an  election  held.  The  matter  however  was  not 
settled  until  some  time  afterwards. 

The  next  day  after  Parliament  prorogued  Ottawa  was 
honored  by  the  visit  of  Lord  and  Lady  Haig,  who  were  mak- 
ing their  first  visit  to  Canada  since  the  war.  I  presided  at 
an  official  dinner  given  by  the  Government  to  them  in  the 
Country  Club,  and  there  were  dinners  at  Rideau  Hall  and 
also  at  the  Mount  Royal  Club  in  Montreal  which  I  attended. 
Lord  Haig  himself  was  a  most  interesting  personality.  He 
was  utterly  unspoiled  by  the  great  distinction  which  he  had 
won  on  account  of  his  leadership,  and  was  interested  very 
largely  in  the  question  of  seeing  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  for  the  men  who  had  fought  in  the  war,  and 
for  their  dependents.  Her  ladyship  was  equally  pleasant 
and  both  won  the  hearts  and  the  esteem  of  all  those  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  He  visited  the  rest  of  Canada 
and  it  was  arranged  that  General  McBrien,  who  was  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  should  accompany  him  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

During  midsummer  I  attended  the  unveiling  of  a  monu- 
ment in  Canso,  Nova  Scotia,  to  those  who  never  came  back 
from  the  war.  I  joined  the  cruiser  Patriot,  which  was  the 
chief  vessel  in  the  Naval  Department  at  the  time,  and  took 
a  party  from  Antigonish  composed  of  Very  Rev.  Alexander 
Macdonald,  former  Bishop  of  Victoria,  and  Mr.  Mclsaac, 
M.  P.  Bishop  Macdonald  and  myself  spoke  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  monument  in  Canso  and  returned  to  Mulgrave, 
where  we  disembarked. 

About  the  same  time  I  accompanied  Lord  Byng  to 
Alexandria,  in  Glengarry  County,  Ontario,  to  the  unveil- 
ing of  another  monument  to  the  soldier  lads  of  that  County 
who  lay  in  France  and  Belgium.  As  Glengarry  had  ceased 
to  be  an  exclusively  Scottish  County,  as  it  was  in  the  old 
days,  an  address  was  delivered  in  French  by  the  Very  Rev. 
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Dr.  Couturier,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  while  I  spoke  in  Eng- 
lish. The  monument  is  near  the  railway  station  at  Alex- 
andria and  can  be  seen  from  trains  on  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  passing  through  the  Town.  Bishop  Couturier 
was  a  most  distinguished  man  who  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  preachers  in  his  Church.  He  entertained  Sir 
Archibald  Macdonnell  and  myself  as  his  guests  while  we 
were  at  Alexandria. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  House  would  be  dis- 
solved and  an  election  held.  I  would  have  much  preferred 
to  retire  and  go  back  to  private  life.  I  intimated  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  this  was  my  wish,  more  particularly  on 
account  of  my  previous  illness,  as  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  the 
task  of  campaigning  in  a  large  County  like  Pictou  with  its 
varied  interests,  but  I  was  urged  by  my  colleagues  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  contest  the  election,  and  especially  by  Mr. 
Mclsaac,  the  member  for  Antigonish-Guysboro,  who  in- 
sisted that  I  should  contest  his  old  constituency,  which 
would  enable  me  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  give  some  assis- 
tance to  my  colleagues  in  the  other  Counties  in  the  Province. 
I  finally  decided  to  do  so  and  was  nominated  unanimously 
for  the  seat  on  the  dissolution  of  the  House,  which  took 
place  on  September  5;  the  election  date  was  fixed  for  October 
29. 

I  accompanied  the  Prime  Minister  on  a  tour  through 
Nova  Scotia  speaking  with  him  at  the  various  points  where 
meetings  were  held,  but  unfortunately  in  returning  from  Cape 
Breton  on  the  tour  I  was  threatened  with  pneumonia,  hav- 
ing quite  a  temperature.  Dr.  Brean  of  Mulgrave  insisted 
that  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  illness  I  should  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  my  home  and  rest  up,  which  I  did  for  ten  days  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Young,  who  finally  permitted  me  to  go  back 
to  the  campaign.  I  returned  to  Antigonish  and  started  in 
the  campaign,  but  was  unable  to  get  through  every  district 
and  was  compelled  to  take  a  valet  with  me  throughout  the 
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election  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Doctors.  My 
difficulties  in  carrying  on,  owing  to  my  illness,  were  so 
great  that  I  mentally  resolved  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  I  ever  contest  an  election  again. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  possible  regret  that  I  was  un- 
able to  give  very  little  help  to  our  candidates  in  the  other 
constituencies  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  me  when  the  cam- 
paign was  over,  and  I  had  carried  the  constituency  by  a 
majority  of  590.  The  other  two  Liberals  elected  in  Nova 
Scotia  were  Mr.  Paul  Hatfield  in  Yarmouth  and  Mr.  William 
Duff  in  Lunenburg.  My  old  County  of  Pictou  had  gone 
Conservative  and  elected  Colonel  Cantiey,  but  by  a  very 
much  reduced  majority  as  compared  with  the  majorities  of 
the  Conservative  Local  members  in  June;  generally  through- 
out the  Province  the  Conservative  majorities  were  very 
much  below  those  obtained  in  the  Provincial  Elections. 

Throughout  the  Dominion  the  result  was  most  dis- 
appointing to  the  Liberal  party.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
defeated  in  North  York,  Mr.  Graham  was  defeated  in  Essex, 
and  the  Minister  of  Labor  in  his  former  Toronto  seat.  The 
figures  of  the  whole  country  turned  out  to  be  as  follows: 
Liberals,  101;  Conservatives,  116;  Progressives,  24;  Labor, 
2;  Independent,  2.  The  Progressives  had  lost  40  seats  in 
the  contest.  As  a  consequence  the  Government  decided  to 
carry  on  and  meet  the  House,  as  had  been  done  in  England 
frequently  under  similar  conditions. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  called  together  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possibe  after  the  return  of  the  writs  and  it  met  on 
January  7,  1926.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  King  when  the 
House  met,  Mr.  Lapointe  became  the  leader  of  the  House 
and  he  carried  on  with  consummate  ability  through  some 
very  trying  and  difficult  conditions  which  arose  before 
Mr.  King  resumed  his  seat  in  March. 

This  was  to  be  the  most  singular  session  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  Two  Governments 
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were  to  be  defeated  and  more  actual  divisions  were  taken 
during  this  session  than  ever  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lapointe  moved  that  the  former  speaker,  Hon. 
Rodolphe  Lemieux,  should  be  re-elected.  This  motion  was 
supported  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  by  Mr. 
Forke  for  the  Progressives,  and  he  was  elected  unanimously. 
After  the  Governor- General  had  delivered  his  address  to  the 
combined  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Speaker,  when 
the  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber,  having  announced 
that  he  had  received  a  copy  of  the  speech,  Mr.  Lapointe  at 
once  moved,  seconded  by  myself,  as  follows:  "That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  in  view  of  the  recent  general  election 
the  Government  was  justified  in  retaining  office  and  in  sum- 
moning Parliament,  and  the  Government  is  entitled  to  re- 
tain office  unless  defeated  by  a  vote  of  the  House  equiva- 
lent to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence." 

The  point  was  at  once  made  by  Mr.  Meighen  that  this 
motion  could  not  be  made  without  notice  and  a  considerable 
debate  followed  upon  this  point.  It  turned  out  that  Mr. 
Meighen  had  handed  to  Mr.  Lapointe,  while  the  members 
were  going  to  the  Senate  to  meet  His  Excellency,  a  notice 
that  he  intended  to  move  a  motion  exactly  the  negative  of 
the  one  which  Mr.  Lapointe  proposed.  Later  on  in  the 
day  when  Mr.  Lapointe  moved  that  the  speech  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Monday 
next  and  that  that  order  should  have  precedence  over  all 
other  business  except  Government  notices  of  motion  and  in- 
troduction of  Bills,  Mr.  Meighen  moved  as  an  amendment 
to  this  motion  a  copy  of  the  motion  which  he  had  given  to 
Mr.  Lapointe  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  dis- 
cussion upon  points  of  order,  and  the  Speaker  reserved  his 
decision  until  Monday.  The  debate  went  on  until  midnight 
of  the  following  Friday,  when  Mr.  Meighen's  motion  was 
defeated  by  123  to  120,  those  of  Conservative  leanings  among 
the  Progressives  voting  for  the  motion  and  those  whose 
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sympathies  were  naturally  the  other  way  voting  with  the 
Liberals,  but  a  majority  of  three  was  a  very  narrow  one  in- 
deed. 

On  the  following  Monday  the  Speaker  announced  that 
he  had  received  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Charles  MacDonald, 
member  for  Prince  Albert,  who  was  resigning  his  seat  in 
order  to  make  way  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  come  back  to 
the  House. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  was  finally  begun  on  the 
18th,  Mr.  J.  C.  Elliott,  who  afterwards  was  to  become  a 
Minister  and  Post  master-General,  moving  the  motion,  and 
it  continued  until  March  2nd,  there  being  no  less  than  eight 
divisions  upon  various  amendments  from  time  to  time  in 
which  the  majorities  were  very  close.  Thus  on  February 
1st  Mr.  Meighen's  general  amendment  was  defeated  by  125 
to  115.  Then  on  February  2nd  Mr.  Lapointe  moved  that 
when  the  House  adjourned  after  the  debate  on  the  Address 
was  finished  it  should  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  the 
15th  of  March.  There  were  motions  to  adjourn  the  debate 
and  various  other  expedients  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition 
to  prevent  this  motion  being  adopted,  and  the  divisions 
that  took  place  on  these  various  motions  were  as  follows: 
124  to  114, 119  to  118,  119  to  112,  until  finally  Mr.  Lapointe's 
motion  was  adopted  on  February  5th  by  a  vote  of  120  to  112. 

Mr.  Sutherland  of  Oxford  moved  an  amemdment  to 
the  Address,  which  was  voted  down  on  February  8th  by 
119  to  108,  then  Mr.  Bird,  a  Progressive,  on  February  16th 
moved  that  the  question  be  now  put,  and  the  discussion  on 
this  motion,  which  had  to  be  put  under  closure,  continued 
till  March  2nd,  when  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  108  to  95. 
The  address  finally  passed  on  March  2nd  by  a  vote  of  111 
to  102. 

Mr.  King  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Prince 
Albert  by  5,621  majority,  and  when  the  House  met  on  March 
15th  he  was  introduced  by  Hon.  Mr.  Lapointe  and  Mr. 
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Motherwell.  Mr.  Elliott  on  assuming  office  as  Minister  of 
Labor  was  elected  on  March  29th  for  West  Middlesex  by  a 
majority  of  2,660.  On  the  20th  of  February  Hon.  Charles 
Dunning,  who  had  been  Prime  Minister  of  Saskatchewan, 
became  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  in  succession  to 
Hon.  George  Graham,  and  he  was  immediately  elected  by 
acclamation  for  Regina  on  March  16th.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  career  in  the  Federal  House  for  one  of  its  ablest 
men.  His  coming  was  a  fine  addition  to  the  strength  of  the 
Government,  as  he  was  an  able  and  eloquent  speaker,  had 
a  genius  for  administration  and  took  a  Dominion-wide  view 
of  all  questions  unhampered  by  previous  local  surroundings. 
Few  men  had  come  to  Ottawa  in  my  time  who  seemed  as 
well  qualified  naturally  for  a  successful  career  in  public  life 
as  Mr.  Dunning,  and  his  subsequent  success  has  verified  this 
view.  He  remained  as  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals 
until  November  26,  1929,  when  he  succeeded  Hon.  James 
Robb  as  Minister  of  Finance.  He  was  defeated  in  Regina  in 
1930,  but  is  now  back  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  King  as  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  has  taken  a  very  high  position  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  new  members  of  the  Government  who  was  a 
man  of  very  great  ability  was  Hon.  George  Boivin,  member 
for  Shefford,  Quebec.  He  had  been  in  the  House  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  having  been  first  elected  in  1912.  He  was  a 
very  able  lawyer  and  a  fine  speaker  in  both  French  and 
English,  in  both  of  which  languages  he  spoke  with  great 
fluency,  and  he  had  been  Deputy  Speaker  from  1917  to  1921. 
Hon.  Jacques  Bureau,  who  had  been  Minister  of  Customs 
from  1921,  had  been  appointed  to  the  Senate  in  September 
1925  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Boivin.  Mr.  Bureau 
had  been  in  very  poor  health  for  over  a  year  before  he  gave 
up  his  Portfolio  and  it  was  during  this  period  of  his  illness 
that  conditions  arose  in  his  Department  which  gave  rise  to 
the  criticism  which  was  directed  against  it  later  on  in  this 
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session.  On  account  of  allegations  made  in  the  press  and  in 
the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr.  Boivin  on  February  5  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Customs  Inquiry  Committee,  which  began  to  sit  and  con- 
tinued until  June,  when  they  made  their  final  report  to  the 
House. 

In  the  summer  of  1925  immediately  following  the  rising 
of  Parliament  a  conference  had  taken  place  at  Ottawa  with 
representatives  of  the  different  West  Indies  islands  and  colo- 
nies. The  sittings  had  been  held  at  Ottawa  and  the  confer- 
ence lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  but  produced  a  Trade 
Agreement  which  has  been  in  existence  every  since  and  form- 
ed the  basis  of  the  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  each 
one  of  the  islands.  It  was  conceded  on  all  sides  that  it  was 
a  most  satisfactory  arrangement.  The  Opposition  critici- 
zed it,  but  did  not  vote  against  it,  and  finally  the  Agreement 
went  through  without  a  division. 

The  Old  Age  Pension  Act  which  is  now  in  force  was 
introduced  in  the  House  during  this  session  by  Hon.  Dr. 
King,  who  was  acting  Minister  of  Labor.  The  Bill  passed 
the  House  and  went  to  the  Senate,  but  it  did  not  become  law 
until  1927,  when  Mr.  King  being  again  in  power  it  passed 
both  Houses. 

Mr.  Robb  brought  down  the  Budget  on  April  15  and 
was  able  to  present  a  most  satisfactory  statement  to  the 
country.  The  debate  upon  it  went  on  until  May  18,  when 
an  amendment  moved  by  Dr.  Manion  was  voted  upon  and 
defeated  by  108  to  121,  and  the  Budget  itself  carried  by  the 
same  vote  reversed. 

An  unusual  application  came  before  the  House.  The 
member  for  Peace  River  was  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  Progressive, 
and  a  petition  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Bennett  on  behalf 
of  James  A.  Collins,  who  had  been  a  candidate  against  Mr. 
Kennedy,  the  prayer  of  which  was  that  the  House  should 
determine  and  declare  that  Donald  M.  Kennedy  was  not 
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duly  elected  and  returned  at  the  election  on  the  29th  day  of 
October,  that  the  return  was  void,  and  that  it  might  be 
declared  that  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Collins,  was  duly  elected 
to  the  House.  Mr.  King  on  May  3  raised  the  point  of  order 
that  the  petition  could  not  properly  be  received,  as  the  deter- 
mination of  matters  affecting  controverted  elections  had 
been  committed  by  statute  to  the  Courts,  and  an  interes- 
ting discussion  ensued  upon  this  motion,  till  finally  the 
Speaker  ruled  in  favor  of  the  point  of  order,  on  May  6.  He 
decided  that  the  petition  could  not  be  received,  basing  his 
decision  on  Section  91  of  the  Controverted  Elections  Act, 
where  under,  he  said,  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the 
Courts  by  that  section  which  read  as  follows:  "All  elections 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  not 
be  questioned  otherwise  than  in  accordance  therewith." 
Mr.  Bennett  appealed  from  the  Speaker's  ruling  and  a  divi- 
sion was  had,  with  the  result  that  the  Speaker  was  sustained 
by  a  vote  of  115  to  107. 

During  the  election  campaigns  in  1925  in  both  the  Pro- 
vincial and  the  Dominion  contests  there  had  been  a  campaign 
carried  on  for  what  was  called  "Maritime  Rights"  and  this 
was  in  the  forefront  of  all  the  issues  in  the  discussions  that 
went  on  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  Maritime  Provinces. 
The  Government  of  which  I  was  a  member  was  most  sympa- 
thetic toward  anything  that  could  be  done  to  advance  the 
Maritime  interests,  but  those  who  were  most  vociferous  in 
their  demands  forgot  the  changed  complexion  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Thus  in  1904  there  had  been  37  members 
from  the  Maritime  Provinces;  1923  there  were  only  29. 
Twenty  years  before  there  had  been  only  10  members  from 
the  three  Western  Provinces  and  in  1923  there  were  52.  A 
number  of  these  latter  members  who  were  Progressives,  so- 
called,  had  not  been  born  in  Canada  and  a  great  many  of 
them  had  never  seen  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  knew  little 
of  the  conditions  there. 
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In  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  the  claims  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  should  be  looked  into  and  considered  inde- 
pendently and  as  the  only  practical  way  in  which  any  advan- 
tages could  be  obtained  from  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
following  paragraph  was  placed  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  in  the  session  of  1926:  ''With  a  view  to  affording 
such  remedies  as  may  appear  to  be  practical  and  appropriate 
the  Government  proposes  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  fully  into  the  claims  that  the  rights  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  have  not  been  observed  and  that  in  regard  to  trans- 
portation, immigration  and  other  economic  factors  those  Pro- 
vinces have  suffered  prejudicially  in  their  position  under 
Confederation." 

Almost  every  opponent  of  the  Government  from  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  declared  that  they  did 
not  want  a  Commission,  they  wanted  immediate  granting  of 
certain  and  indefinite  claims  which  they  never  explained  in 
detail.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  finding  of  a  Commission 
which  would  investigate  judicially  and  fairly  any  matters 
that  might  be  brought  before  them  would  be  one  which 
would  be  respected  in  the  House  and  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  act;  but  that  was  not  satisfactory  to  these 
gentlemen,  and  on  April  12  Mr.  Black  of  Halifax  moved  that 
"in  the  opinion  of  this  House  good  faith  should  be  kept  with 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  other  interested  parts  of  the 
Dominion  in  regard  to  the  recorded  assurances  and  under- 
takings of  Governments  and  Parliaments  and  the  claims  set 
out  in  the  statutes  of  the  Dominion  respecting  the  routing  of 
Canadian  trade  over  Canadian  territory  and  through  Cana- 
dian ports,  and  that  freight  rates  over  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  understanding 
of  Confederation." 

Shortly  before  this,  on  April  7th,  the  personnel  of  the 
Commission  had  been  made  public.  It  was  composed  of 
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Sir  Andrew  Duncan,  who  had  already  successfully  dealt 
with  coal  problems  in  Nova  Scotia  and  who  afterwards  had 
a  most  dinstinguished  career  in  the  Mother  Country;  Hon. 
W.  B.  Wallace,  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Halifax,  and 
Professor  Cyrus  MacMillan  of  McGill  University,  who  came 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
Maritime  matters. 

In  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  I  stated  that 
no  one  would  raise  any  exception  to  the  declaration  in  the 
resolution  and  that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  accept 
it.  In  order  that  one  may  grasp  the  peculiar  position  that 
was  taken  by  our  opponents,  I  quote  from  a  speech  of  one 
of  them  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Black's  motion  as  follows: 
"What  I  object  to  is  that,  before  there  is  any  announcement 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament, 
all  these  issues  should  be  placed  before  a  Commission  of 
three  men  who  in  my  opinion  are  no  more  competent  to  deal 
with  them  than  almost  any  three  men  who  might  be  selected 
haphazard  from  one  side  of  the  House  or  the  other."  In 
view  of  the  great  success  which  attended  the  inquiry  and  the 
findings  of  the  Duncan  Commission  this  criticism  would 
seem  to  be  very  far-fetched. 

In  speaking  on  Mr.  Black's  motion  I  said:  "I  submit 
that  the  method  we  have  adopted  is  the  right  and  proper 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  who  want  to  secure  the  application  of 
substantial  and  intelligent  remedial  measures  in  regard  to 
our  grievances.  We  do  not  want  any  jumping  in  the  dark. 
We  want  our  position  in  Confederation  clearly  and  definitely 
understood  by  Parliament  so  that  honorable  members  com- 
ing from  all  parts  of  Canada  may  be  able  when  that  report 
comes  before  them  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  matter  and 
to  assist  in  provid  a  suingi table  remedy." 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  when  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster asked  me  to  draft  for  him  an  order-in-council  to  provide 
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for  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  on  account  of  my 
local  knowledge  of  conditions,  I  inquired  from  every  Depart- 
ment of  Government  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any 
representations  of  any  kind  that  had  been  made  during  the 
previous  year  from  any  one  of  the  Provincial  Governments, 
and  was  advised  by  each  Department  that  they  had  received 
no  representations  of  any  kind  from  that  source.  Premier 
Rhodes  announced  on  March  12  that  his  Government  was 
preparing  a  memorandum.  I  had  to  draft  the  order  from 
my  own  information  as  to  conditions  and  my  own  viewpoint 
as  to  what  were  proper  matters  that  should  be  considered 
by  the  Commissioners.  The  criticism  of  the  Government's 
course  in  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
was  suddenly  discontinued  by  these  gentlemen  when  the 
Halifax  Herald,  in  glaring  headlines,  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission,  published  the  following: 
"Victory  for  Maritime  Rights — Federal  Probe  Is  Ordered/' 
and  editorially  it  stated:  "It  is  the  opinion  of  The  Halifax 
Herald  that  the  Duncan  Commission,  now  it  is  formed  and 
instructed  to  proceed  with  this  investigation,  should  receive 
complete  co-operation  and  support  from  the  Maritime  peo- 
ple." 

On  the  15th  of  June  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  of  a 
general  character  was  moved  by  Mr.  Davis  from  East  Cal- 
gary, which  was  ultimately  defeated  by  a  vote  of  113  to  107. 
All  through  the  session  the  House  sat  very  late,  and  there 
was  never  a  week  from  the  time  of  its  opening  till  its  final 
close  that  at  least  one  night  a  week  the  House  would  not  rise 
till  near  daylight.  Finally  on  the  18th  of  June  the  report  of 
the  Special  Customs  Committee  was  presented  to  the  House 
by  Mr.  Mercier,  the  member  for  St.  Henri,  as  the  acting 
chairman.  It  was  a  very  long  and  voluminous  document, 
it  criticized  the  actions  of  various  employees  and  customs 
officials  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  Quebec,  and 
recommended  dispensing  with  the  services  of  six  officials  in 
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that  Province  and  also  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  the  retirement  of  R.  Farrow,  Deputy  Minister  of  Customs, 
W.  S.  Weldon  and  Henry  MacLaughlin,  customs  officials 
at  Montreal. 

On  the  22nd  of  June  Mr.  Stevens  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  report  of  a  general  condemnatory  character  and  con- 
taining a  clause  criticizing  Mr.  Boivin,  the  Minister.  It  was 
well  known  and  understood  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  all 
sides  that,  whatever  criticism  could  be  levelled  at  the  De- 
partment of  Customs,  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Boivin 
when  he  became  Minister  was  such  as  to  relieve  him  of  re- 
sponsibility for  any  of  the  laxity  of  the  under  officials,  and 
he  replied  to  Mr.  Stevens  in  a  very  able  speech.  I  can  recall 
to  this  day  sitting  in  front  of  him  in  the  House,  the  eloquent 
and  touching  statement  he  made,  that  it  might  be  that  he 
would  not  have  a  very  prolonged  life,  but  that  his  one  ambi- 
tion had  been  to  transmit  to  his  family  untainted  and  free 
from  any  stain  whatever  his  experiences  in  public  life.  He 
spoke  with  such  earnestness  that  I  said  to  my  deskmate: 
"Poor  George,  I  am  afraid,  has  some  premonition  that  he 
will  not  live  very  long/'  and  my  deskmate  agreed  with  me. 
As  it  turned  out  Boivin  died  before  the  elections  which  fol- 
lowed this  session  of  Parliament.  This  was  on  June  22,  and 
while  the  elections  were  on,  the  election  day  being  September 
14,  I  travelled  to  Granby  with  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
attend  his  funeral.  The  poor  chap  felt  keenly  the  reflec- 
tions which  were  made  upon  him  as  being  very  unjust. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  believed  that  a  resolution 
which  was  passed  in  the  heat  of  party  debate  was  not  a  fair 
and  just  judgment  of  him  or  his  administration. 

The  discussion  on  this  report  went  on  from  day  to  day 
with  an  increasing  number  of  divisions,  until  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Woodsworth  which  was  accepted  by  the  Government 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  117  to  115  on  the  25th.  A  ruling 
by  the  Speaker,  which  the  Government  supported,  was 
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defeated  on  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  118  to  116.  A  motion 
to  adjourn  the  debate  by  Mr.  Beaubien  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  one,  114  to  115.  I  recall  an  incident  in  regard 
to  this  particular  vote.  There  was  a  very  fine  old  gentle- 
man, a  member  for  one  of  the  Quebec  constitutencies,  who 
did  not  understand  English  very  well.  There  was  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  confusion  in  the  House,  and,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  House  would  sit  till  daylight,  he  thought 
he  would  go  to  his  boarding  house,  get  his  grip  and  bring  it 
to  the  House  of  Commons  so  that  he  could  go  to  the  train 
directly  from  there.  But  he  neglected  to  notify  the  Whip  of 
his  going  out.  Had  he  been  at  his  post  there  would  have 
been  a  tie  vote  and  the  Speaker  would  have  decided  in  favor  of 
adjourning  the  debate.  Finally  the  debate  was  adjourned 
by  a  vote  of  115  to  114,  the  old  French  member  having  re- 
turned, and  the  House  rose  at  seventeen  minutes  past  five 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning. 

When  the  House  met  on  Monday,  June  28,  Mr.  King, 
the  Prime  Minister,  stated  he  had  a  very  important  announ- 
cement which  he  wished  to  make.  He  said:  "The  public 
interest  demands  the  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  Prime  Minister  I  so  advised  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  shortly  after  noon  today.  His  Excellency,  having 
declined  to  accept  my  advice  to  grant  a  dissolution  to  which 
I  believe  under  British  practice  I  was  entitled,  I  immediately 
tendered  my  resignation,  which  His  Excellency  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  accept/'  He  then  moved  that,  "the 
House  do  now  adjourn." 

When  the  House  met  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Meighen  was  not 
in  the  House,  his  seat  having  been  vacated  on  his  acceptance 
of  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  from  the  Governor-General. 
Sir  Henry  Dray  ton  was  the  acting  leader  and  read,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Meighen,  a  statement  that  he  had  decided  to  consti- 
tute and  submit  to  His  Excellency  a  temporary  Ministry 
composed  of  seven  members  who  would  be  sworn  in  without 
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Portfolio  and  would  assume  responsibility  as  acting  Ministers 
of  several  Departments.  This  step  had  been  taken  and  the 
following  members  had  accepted  office  as  Ministers  without 
Portfolio:  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  Hon.  R.  J.  Manion,  Sir 
George  Perley,  Hon.  H.  H.  Stevens,  Hon.  Hugh  Guthrie  and 
Hon.  W.  A.  Black.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Ottawa  from  Calgary,  would  be  asked 
to  accept  similar  duties.  Each  one  of  these  gentlemen  was 
assigned  a  Department  of  Government.  This  was  a  start- 
ling innovation  as  the  members  of  the  King  Government, 
together  with  our  friends  and  associates,  had  moved  to  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  and  for  the  moment  the  debate 
on  the  report  of  the  Customs  Inquiry  went  on 

Mr.  Rinfret  of  Montreal,  now  Hon.  Mr.  Rinfret,  made 
a  very  able  speech  and  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Stevens 
amendment.  It  was  objected  that  Mr.  Rinfret's  amend- 
ment was  not  in  order.  Mr.  Speaker  ruled  that  it  was.  The 
Conservative  side  of  the  House  appealed  from  this  decision, 
but  the  Speaker  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  115  to  114.  The 
amendment  however  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  107  to  119 
shortly  afterwards,  and  finally  the  Stevens  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  119  to  109,  the  House  rising  at  fifteen 
minutes  after  one  o'clock. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  30th  of  June  on  a  motion 
made  by  Mr.  King  condemning  the  fiscal  policy  as  enunciat- 
ed by  Mr.  Meighen's  party,  which  was  negatived,  by  a  vote 
of  101  to  108.  The  sudden  changes  in  these  votes  were  due 
to  the  caprice  of  some  of  the  Progressive  members,  who 
changed  from  side  to  side  in  their  voting. 

This  new-fashioned  kind  of  Government  without  minis- 
terial responsibility  seemed  to  be  a  joke,  and,  as  they  were 
attempting  to  go  along  seriously  as  if  they  were  a  Govern- 
ment, an  examination  was  made  of  all  the  authorities  in 
which  some  justification  for  the  existence  of  such  a  body 
could  be  found.  On  Wednesday,  June  30th,  it  was  decided 
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to  make  a  general  attack  upon  the  hybrid  combination.  Mr. 
Guthrie  labored  hard  to  defend  it,  but  on  July  1st  Mr.  King, 
in  one  of  the  finest  speeches  of  his  career,  dealt  with  the 
situation  in  such  a  stirring  manner  that  he  carried  conviction 
to  the  House.  He  declared  that  the  existence  of  this  combi- 
nation could  not  continue,  and  as  the  day  wore  on,  prepar- 
ations were  made  to  raise  the  question  directly  and  have  a 
vote  of  the  House  taken  upon  the  question.  Mr.  Garland, 
the  Progressive  for  Bow  River,  made  a  very  strong  speech  in 
support  of  the  Opposition  standpoint,  and  finally  Mr.  Robb 
moved  the  following  resolution: 

"That  the  actions  in  the  House  of  the  honorable  mem- 
bers who  acted  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown  since  the  29th  of 
June,  1926,  namely,  the  honorable  members  for  West  York, 
Fort  William,  Vancouver  Centre,  Argenteuil,  Wellington 
South,  and  the  honorable  senior  member  for  Halifax,  are  a 
violation  and  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  this  House 
for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  that  the  said  honorable  gentle- 
men have  no  right  to  sit  in  this  House  and  should  have 
vacated  their  seats  therein  after  they  legally  held  office  as 
administrators  of  the  various  Departments  assigned  to 
them  by  orders-in-council ; 

"(2)  that  if  they  do  not  hold  said  office  legally  they  have 
no  right  to  control  the  business  of  Parliament  in  this  House 
and  to  ask  for  supply  for  the  Departments  for  which  they 
say  they  are  acting  Ministers." 

The  debate  went  on  the  whole  evening,  Mr.  Cahan 
speaking  at  some  length  in  the  latter  part  of  the  debate. 
Finally  the  division  was  taken,  Mr.  Robb's  motion  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  one,  96  to  95,  and  the  Meighen  Govern- 
ment was  defeated,  having  been  in  office  only  four  days. 
There  was  tremendous  excitement  in  the  House,  which  broke 
up  in  some  disorder. 

Mr.  King  stated:  "I  shall  assume,  in  view  of  the  decision 
that  the  House  has  given  on  a  very  important  motion,  that 
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the  Prime  Minister  who  is  advising  His  Excellency  will  im- 
mediately advise  him  that  this  House  has  declared  that  his 
Government  has  no  right  to  be  in  existence,  and  that  he  has 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  on." 

The  vote  was  taken  about  2  a.m.  on  Friday  and  the 
House  rose  at  2.15  a.m.  on  July  2nd.  As  I  walked  home  at 
that  late  hour  no  one  could  tell  what  would  next  occur.  As 
it  turned  out  it  was  the  last  session  of  the  House  of  Commons 
I  was  ever  to  attend. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

1926  ELECTION  AND   THEREAFTER 

THE  members  of  the  King  Government  met  with  Mr. 
King  in  his  office  next  morning,  July  2nd,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  at  that  meeting  it  was  thought  that  the  Gover- 
nor-General would  probably  call  on  Mr.  King  again.  I  did 
not  think  so,  on  account  of  my  experience  with  him  during 
the  Hector  celebration,  though  I  considered  it  would  be  very 
singular  if  he  should  grant  a  dissolution  at  Mr.  Meighen's 
suggestion  when  he  had  refused  one  to  Mr.  King  less  than  a 
week  before,  and  after  the  Meighen  government  had  been 
defeated.  We  could  see  that  the  flag  was  up  on  the  East 
Block,  which  indicated  that  the  Governor-General  was  in 
his  office  there,  and  it  was  assumed  that  Mr.  Meighen  was 
in  conference  with  him.  About  12.30  the  flag  went  down, 
and  it  was  evident  that  Lord  Byng  had  returned  to  Rideau 
Hall  and  he  had  not  sent  for  Mr.  King.  Very  soon  there- 
after word  came  that  he  had  granted  a  dissolution  to  Mr. 
Meighen. 

After  Mr.  King  had  returned  to  the  House  after  his 
election  in  Prince  Albert,  I  had  early  advised  him  of  my  in- 
tention to  retire  on  account  of  my  illness  of  the  year  before. 
He  said  he  regretted  exceedingly  that  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
do  so,  our  relations  had  been  so  cordial  and  we  got  along  so 
well,  but  I  intimated  to  him  that  my  intention  was  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  the  then  Parliament,  not  thinking  at  the  time 
that  the  first  session  would  be  the  only  session  of  that  Par- 
liament. 

Before  the  Government  had  been  defeated,  owing  to  the 
closeness  and  uncertainty  of  the  different  votes  that  were 
taken  upon  the  various  resolutions  moved  in  connection  with 
the  report  on  the  Customs  investigation,  the  situation  was 
such  that  it  was  felt  that  we  might  meet  with  an  adverse 
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vote  at  any  time.  After  my  experience  with  my  illness 
during  the  1925  election,  I  had  been  compelled  during  the 
session  to  frequently  consult  medical  advisers.  The  session 
was  a  most  exacting  one,  the  sittings  were  very  long  and 
very  late,  and,  as  I  had  been  advised  by  my  doctors  that  I 
would  be  running  very  great  risks  to  run  any  more  elections 
and  remain  further  in  political  life,  I  decided  that  I  would 
retire  permanently  if  the  Government  were  defeated  and 
another  election  called.  It  was  thirty-two  years  since  I 
had  run  my  first  election  and  I  had  sat  in  Parliament  and 
Legislature  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  advised  the  Prime 
Minister  of  my  decision  and  the  question  of  my  successor 
from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  Cabinet  was  discussed  with  him. 

There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  from  Nova  Scotia, 
for  which  there  were  several  applicants,  all  of  them  with 
claims  for  consideration,  but  I  felt  that  it  would  be  most 
desirable  for  the  Premier  to  have  a  vacant  Senatorship  at 
his  disposal  in  the  event  of  my  successor  having  to  find  a 
seat,  and  I  declined  to  make  any  recommendation  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  I  personally  had  no  desire  to  linger  on  the  stage 
in  the  Senate  and,  though  I  was  satisfied  Mr.  King  would 
have  called  me  had  I  asked  him,  I  did  not  do  so,  as  my  deci- 
sion was  to  retire  absolutely  to  private  life.  I  felt  "I  had 
done  my  bit."  In  the  event  of  an  election  I  had  the  utmost 
confidence  that  Mr.  King  and  the  Liberal  Party  would  be 
sustained  by  the  electorate.  And  so  the  announcement  of 
the  dissolution  meant  the  ending  of  my  political  career. 

Mr.  Meighen  formed  his  Government,  which  was  made 
up  as  follows:  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Meighen;  Secretary  of 
State,  Sir  George  Perley;  Minister  of  Justice,  Hon.  Mr. 
Patenaude;  Minister  of  National  Defence,  Hon.  Mr.  Guthrie; 
Minister  of  Immigration,  Sir  Henry  Drayton;  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie;  Minister  of  Customs,  Hon. 
Mr.  Steevens;  Postmaster-General,  Hon.  Dr.  Manion;  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  Hon.  Mr.  Bennett;  Minister  of  Railways, 
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Hon.  Mr.  Black  (Halifax);  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Hon.  Mr.  Chaplin;  Minister  of  Labor,  Hon.  Mr.  Jones,  (New 
Brunswick);  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Hon.  Mr.  Ryckman; 
and  the  following  Ministers  without  Portfolio,  Donald  Suth- 
erland, Dr.  Morand  and  John  A.  MacDonald,  (Prince  Ed- 
ward Island),  with  Dr.  Pacquet  of  Quebec  Minister  of 
Re-Establishment  and  Health  and  Mr.  Fauteux  Solicitor- 
General. 

The  election  date  was  fixed  at  September  14.  During 
the  election  contest  Mr.  King  stressed  ably  and  most  effec- 
tively the  constitutional  point  which  had  been  raised  by 
Lord  Byng's  declining  to  accept  his  advice  and  to  grant  a 
dissolution,  and  within  a  week  from  that  refusal  accepting 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Meighen  that  there  should  be  a  dissolution. 
There  was  not  much  that  could  be  said  in  answer  to  this 
criticism.  After  my  personal  experience  with  His  Excel- 
lency during  the  time  of  the  Hector  celebration  at  Pictou  it 
had  become  apparent  that,  though  he  was  a  great  soldier 
and  had  a  splendid  record  in  that  capacity,  he  had  not  had 
the  early  political  training  that  would  make  him  solicitous 
about  observing  constitutional  usage  in  his  high  office  as 
representing  His  Majesty. 

While  the  election  was  going  on  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Maritime  Claims  sat  at  different  places  and  worked  very 
assiduously  and  effectively,  so  much  so  that  on  the  23rd  of 
September,  within  ten  days  of  the  election  date,  they  were 
able  to  present  to  the  new  Government  of  Mr.  King  their 
report  in  a  document  of  forty-five  pages.  It  dealt  with  all 
the  matters  that  were  referred  to  them,  and  constitutes  a 
most  complete  and  clear  statement  of  the  rights  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  for  consideration  from  the  whole  Dominion. 
It  has  formed  the  basis  upon  which  much  legislation  has  been 
passed  which  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  at  all  times  will  be  of  great  value  to  representatives  of 
these  Provinces  in  Legislature  and  in  Parliament. 
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I  was  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union  that  I  had  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  delegates 
to  go  to  Australia,  where  the  sitting  of  the  Union  was  to  be 
held  in  the  autumn,  but  I  felt  that,  in  justice  to  my  old 
friends  and  colleagues,  although  not  contesting  the  election, 

I  should  be  of  any  possible  service  to  them,  and  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  King  I  remained  at  Headquarters  in  Ottawa  until 
after  the  election,  where  I  rendered  all  possible  assistance  to 
them  during  the  campaign.     The  result  of  the  elections  was  a 
vindication  of  Mr.  King  and  the  Liberal  Party,  as  the  total 
number  of  Liberals  and  Liberal-Progressives  elected  was  125. 
Conservatives  elected  were  91,  United  Farmers  of  Alberta 

II  and  Progressives  13,  the  Liberal  Party  thus  having  a 
clear  majority  over  all  parties. 

The  whole  campaign  of  that  year  was  conducted  with 
rare  ability  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  his  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  question  which  had  arisen  as  a  result  of  Lord 
Byng's  action  deeply  impressed  the  country.  He  was  on  the 
offensive  all  through,  and  never  on  the  defensive,  and  this 
election  marked  seven  years'  most  successful  leadership  of 
the  party  by  him. 

Mr.  King  had  a  great  scholastic  career.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate both  in  Arts  and  Law  from  Toronto  University,  was 
made  a  Fellow  in  Political  Economy,  University  of  Chicago, 
1896-97,  Fellow  of  Political  Science  in  Harvard  University 
1897  to  1900,  including  a  travelling  Fellowship  abroad,  be- 
came Master  of  Arts  of  Harvard  in  1898  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  the  same  University  in  1909. 

While  in  Europe  studying  under  the  Harvard  Fellow- 
ship in  1900,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  of  which  Sir  William  Mulock  was  the  first  Minister, 
the  latter  cabled  to  Mr.  King  offering  him  the  position  of 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labor,  and  it  was  said  that  he  accepted 
the  position  somewhat  reluctantly  on  account  of  his  devotion 
to  his  studies.  He  remained  Deputy  Minister  of  Labor  from 
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1900  to  1908  and  was  understood  to  have  been  the  chief 
factor  in  the  preparation  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investi- 
gation Act,  which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  and  car- 
ried through  by  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  then  Minister  of 
Labor. 

He  first  entered  Parliament  for  North  Waterloo  and  sat 
as  Minister  of  Labor  in  the  Laurier  Administration  from  1909 
to  1911.  The  task  which  was  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
selection  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  the  convention  in 
1919  was  an  onerous  one.  To  follow  after  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  century,  with  whom  comparisons  would 
inevitably  be  made,  was  of  itself  a  difficult  undertaking. 
Those  of  the  Liberal  Party  who  had  supported  the  Union 
Government  of  1917  had  to  be  brought  back  and  the  party 
reunited ;  and  this  was  brought  about  with  a  few  exceptions 
before  the  General  Election  of  1921,  after  which  he  became 
Premier. 

The  House  of  Commons  which  he  led  from  1921  to  1925 
was  an  entirely  new  one,  wholly  unlike  anything  that  the 
Dominion  had  before  seen.  There  were  117  Liberals,  65 
Progressives,  so-called,  50  Conservatives  and  3  Labor  rep- 
resentatives, making  118  in  all  in  opposition.  Neither  Sir 
John  Macdonald  nor  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  nor  any  other  Prime 
Minister  had  ever  faced  such  peculiar  conditions.  A  Pro- 
gressive Government  had  been  elected  in  Ontario  in  1919 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Drury,  while  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Western  part  of  the  country,  whose  party  allegi- 
ance had  been  sapped  in  the  1917  Election,  turned  to  the  so- 
called  Progressive  party  and  the  old  realignments  had 
changed  considerably  everywhere  with  the  exception  of 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Personally  I  never 
was  able  to  ascertain  what  the  exact  policy  of  these  gentle- 
men was.  Very  often  they  were  quite  illogical  in  the  posi- 
tions which  they  would  take  from  time  to  time  either  in  sup- 
port of  or  in  opposition  to  the  Government  of  the  day.  In 
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1925  the  number  of  Progressives  in  the  House  had  been 
reduced  to  25,  22  of  whom  came  from  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
and  in  1926  it  had  been  reduced  to  13.  Mr.  Forke,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  group  from  1922,  accepted  a  seat  in  the 
Government  of  Mr.  King  as  Minister  of  Immigration.  In 
1935  there  were  only  two  of  the  original  Progressive  party 
left,  who  were  called  Liberal-Progressives. 

Alberta  has  been  the  chief  producer  of  political  nostrums. 
In  1921  it  sent  ten  Progressives  to  Parliament  and  nine  in 
1925.  In  their  place  in  1926  appeared  eleven  calling  them- 
selves United  Farmers.  These  continued  until  1935,  when 
they  disappeared  completely,  and  fifteen  Social  Credit  rep- 
resentatives appeared  in  their  places  propounding  such  abso- 
lutely ridiculous  and  impossible  policies  as  to  make  one 
wonder  at  the  credulity  of  the  people.  No  one  in  the  old 
days  ever  heard  of  such  fanciful  fads  as  have  come  from  that 
part  of  the  Dominion  in  these  later  years. 

The  burden  of  leadership  and  of  Government  under  these 
conditions  in  the  intervening  years  was  a  very  difficult  and 
arduous  one  and  the  greatest  possible  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
King  for  the  tact  and  ability  with  which  he  met  new  and 
difficult  situations,  and  reunited  the  Liberal  Party.  He  has 
been  the  leading  figure  representing  the  Overseas  Dominions 
in  all  the  Imperial  Conferences  that  have  been  held  while 
he  has  been  Premier,  and  his  position  as  such  is  frankly 
recognized  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  Great  Britain.  An 
indefatigable  worker  and  a  student  always,  he  has  applied 
himself  with  great  energy  to  the  service  of  the  State  and  to 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  every  Canadian.  He 
has  led  the  Liberal  Party  with  great  success  for  nineteen 
years  and  his  selection  as  leader  by  the  great  convention  of 
1919  has  been  more  than  amply  justified.  One  of  my  chief 
regrets  on  retiring  from  public  life  in  1926  was  that  I  was 
thereby  prevented  from  further  taking  part  in  affairs  under 
his  leadership  and  guidance. 
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The  result  of  the  1926  Election  was  disappointing  so  far 
as  Nova  Scotia  was  concerned.  Only  two  Liberals  were 
returned.  Mr.  Ilsley  redeemed  Kings-Hants  from  the  Con- 
servatives and  Mr.  Hatfield  carried  Yarmouth.  During 
seventy  years  since  Confederation  the  Conservative  Party 
has  only  held  the  Local  Legislature  for  twelve  years,  and  the 
period  from  1925  to  1933  marked  eight  years  out  of  the 
twelve.  The  Federal  and  Local  Liberal  parties  had  always 
worked  together  in  the  Province,  and  the  complete  collapse 
of  the  Armstrong  Government  and  its  defeat  in  1925,  to- 
gether with  the  well-featured  demand  for  Maritime  Rights, 
created  the  situation  that  arose  Federally  in  1925  and  1926. 
Later  on,  with  the  selection  as  Leader  in  1931  by  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Angus  L.  Macdonald,  a  brilliant 
student  and  war  veteran,  the  party  locally  was  given  leader- 
ship of  a  high  standard.  In  the  elections  of  1933  the  Lib- 
erals came  into  their  own  again  when  twenty-two  Liberals 
and  eight  Conservatives  were  elected.  Mr.  Macdonald's 
leadership  and  policies  were  sustained  agan  in  June  1937  with 
a  return  of  twenty-five  Liberals  to  five  Conservatives. 

Mr.  King  did  not  make  many  changes  in  his  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Euler,  Mr.  Malcolm  and  Mr.  Heenan  came  in  as  Mini- 
ster of  National  Revenue,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
and  Minister  of  Labor,  respectively,  all  from  Ontario,  Mr. 
Forke  as  Minister  of  Immigration,  Mr.  Cannon  as  Solicitor- 
General,  Mr.  Veniot  as  Postmaster-General  and  Colonel 
Ralston,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  fine  soldier  who  had  con- 
tested the  election  in  Halifax,  came  in  as  Minister  of  National 
Defence,  becoming  member  for  Shelburne- Yarmouth  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Hatfield,  who  went  to  the  Senate.  Colonel 
Ralston  was  re-elected  in  1930  and  returned  to  his  profes- 
sion in  1935.  Mr.  Ilsley  was  re-elected  in  1930  and  took  a 
fine  position  in  the  House,  and  the  success  of  Premier  Mac- 
donald in  1933  paved  the  way  for  his  leading  a  full  quota  of 
Liberal  members  from  the  Province  for  the  third  time  since 
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Confederation  and  for  his  entrance  into  Mr.  King's  Cabinet 
after  the  1935  election  as  Minister  of  National  Revenue.  He 
was  one  of  the  representatives  for  Canada  at  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1937. 

When  the  General  Elections  of  1930  came  Mr.  King 
faced  an  aggressive  campaign  led  by  Mr.  Bennett  who  pro- 
mised very  definitely  to  end  unemployment  in  Canada  and 
in  the  matter  of  trade  declared  he  would  blast  Canada's 
way  into  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  result  of  the  contest  was  the  return  of  Mr.  Bennett 
to  power  and  the  country  accepted  his  bold  assertions  and 
promises  and  gave  him  office. 

From  1930  to  1935  Mr.  King  led  the  Opposition  with 
great  tact,  wisdom  and  ability  and  increased  his  prestige  in 
the  country  very  materially  and  when  the  general  elections 
were  held  on  October  14th  there  was  an  unusual  exhibition 
of  confidence  given  him  with  the  return  of  178  Liberals, 
Liberal-Progressives  and  Independent-Liberals  supporting 
him.  Only  thirty-nine  Conservatives  were  elected,  the 
smallest  number  since  Confederation.  The  Progressive 
party  as  such  disappeared.  The  United  Farmers  were  re- 
placed by  Social  Creditors  the  new  cult  who  have  17  mem- 
bers 15  from  Alberta  and  2  from  Saskatchewan.  The  labor 
group  led  by  Mr.  Woodsworth  became  the  C.  C.  F's.  really 
a  Socialistic  group  and  have  seven  members.  The  Recon- 
struction Party  led  by  Mr.  Stevens  of  which  much  was  heard 
during  the  contest  only  elected  one  representative,  its  leader. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Bennett  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  leadership  of  his  party  and  Dr.  Manion  has  been 
elected  by  a  convention  as  his  successor. 

Mr.  MacKenzie  King  leads  a  United  Liberal  Party  who 
follow  him  with  pride  in  his  brilliant  leadership,  his  high 
purposes,  unblemished  record  and  his  unquestioned  abilities. 
For  twelve  years  he  has  guided  Canada's  destinies  as  her 
Premier  and  ranks  next  in  point  of  service  to  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 


CHAPTER    XXX 

RETIREMENT  AND  REST 

RETURNING  home  after  the  election  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Cabinet  I  at  once  proceeded  to  get  my  per- 
sonal affairs  in  order  after  four  busy  years  in  which  public 
matters  had  claimed  my  complete  attention.  I  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  of  1926-27  in  complete  rest  and 
relaxation.  In  the  spring  of  1927  I  was  asked  by  an  old 
client  to  go  to  England  with  him  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
connection  with  an  important  matter  of  personal  business. 
The  matter  occupied  only  a  few  weeks  and  was  arranged 
satisfactorily,  and  I  then  went  to  Belgium,  visiting  Ostend,. 
Zeebrugge,  Brussels,  Waterloo  and  Paris. 

On  returning  home  I  found  my  oldest  son  very  much 
interested  in  an  appeal  he  was  carrying  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  in  a  very  important  case  involving  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  will.  He  desired  me  to  take  the  brief  and  make 
the  argument.  I  became  very  much  interested  in  the  case 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  studying  the  points  involved. 
The  case,  under  the  title  of  MacQuarrie  et  al,  Appellants, 
and  the  Eastern  Trust  Company  et  al,  Respondents,  is  re- 
ported in  the  Canada  Law  Reports  1928,  page  13.  The  argu- 
ment took  place  on  October  12  and  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Court  was  given  on  December  16  allowing  our  appeal 
and  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Supreme 
Court  en  banco.  As  it  turned  out,  this  was  the  occasion  of 
my  last  appearance  in  Court.  Later  on  in  that  year  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Colonel  Ralston,  my  successor  as 
Minister,  to  go  to  Washington  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling, 
of  the  monument  erected  by  the  Canadian  Government  in  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  to  the  memory  of  the  American  soldiers  who 
had  fought  in  the  Canadian  forces  during  the  Great  War,  and 
spent  a  very  interesting  week  in  the  American  Capital. 

471 
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1928  was  spent  at  home,  with  occasional  trips  away. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  I  did  a  lot  of  fishing  and  enjoyed 
to  the  full  the  ideal  summer  months  of  July  and  August, 
resting,  swimming  and  motoring,  for  there  is  no  part  of  the 
whole  continent  which  can  equal  Nova  Scotia  in  the  "good 
old  summer  time/'  In  September  I  delivered  a  speech  at 
Pictou  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  candidates  in  the  Provincial 
Elections,  which  was  the  only  political  address  I  have  made 
anywhere  since  my  retirement.  Later  on  I  went  to  New 
York  to  see  what  was  doing  in  the  Presidential  election  and 
went  to  Providence  to  spend  ten  days  with  my  friend  Sena- 
tor Gerry  at  his  hime  in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  winter  of  1929  I  spent  three  weeks  in  Washington 
as  the  guest  of  Senator  Gerry  at  his  residence  there,  and 
they  were  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  weeks.  Senator 
Tom  Heflin  of  Alabama  was  then  in  the  Senate  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  unique  characters  United  States  public  life 
has  produced. 

But  my  days  of  holiday  were  soon  to  come  to  an  end 
and  again  the  old  saying  was  to  be  verified: 

"The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  aglee." 

On  July  1st,  1929,  I  was  loafing  on  the  verandah  of  my 
home  when  an  old  friend  and  trout  fisherman  called  me  on 
the  phone  and  suggested  we  should  go  fishing  that  afternoon, 
and  I  agreed.  He  had  told  me  of  certain  nice  falls  on  the 
West  River,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  fine  pool,  and  sugges- 
ted we  should  go  there.  We  did  so,  but  found  that  surroun- 
ding the  base  of  the  pool  were  a  series  of  large  boulders  and 
the  only  way  to  cast  a  fly  was  to  climb  the  boulders  and  fish 
from  the  top  of  one  of  them.  I  climbed  up  but  in  endeavor- 
ing to  come  down  I  fell  heavily  on  my  right  leg  with  my 
weight  of  nearly  two  hundred  pounds.  I  felt  something  had 
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happened  and  speedily  returned  home.  That  night  I  had 
some  discomfort  but  no  great  pain.  The  following  day  Sir 
Henry  Thornton  was  at  Pictou  Lodge  and  he  and  his  secre- 
tary had  lunch  at  my  home  and  I  as  able  to  go  to  the  Lodge 
that  night  to  dine  with  him.  The  next  day  there  were  acute 
pains  and,  on  my  Doctor  coming,  he  decided  that  the  fall 
had  dilated  an  artery  in  my  leg.  After  having  his  diagnosis 
verified  by  a  consultant  I  was  ordered  to  bed,  where  I  re- 
mained for  three  months. 

In  the  autumn  I  was  allowed  to  walk  with  crutches  and 
eventually  was  able  to  go  motoring  during  the  winter  and 
following  summer.  In  the  winter  of  1931  I  was  permitted 
to  go  to  Florida,  and  by  boarding  a  Pullman  car  at  Pictou  I 
went  through  to  Montreal  and  there  exchanged  to  another 
car  which  carried  me  through  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  I 
spent  nearly  three  months.  Coming  up  with  the  spring  I 
spent  some  days  at  Washington,  where  I  met  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Gerry  who  came  and  lunched  with  me  at  the  Mayflower. 
They  were  returning  to  their  Providence  home  and,  after 
spending  a  few  days  in  New  York,  I  went  to  Providence  for  a 
week  with  the  Gerrys  before  returning  to  Montreal.  I  went 
up  to  Ottawa  for  a  couple  of  days  and  was  able  to  get  to  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  hour  and  looked 
down  upon  my  old  associates  who  since  1930  had  been  in 
opposition.  That  was  my  last  visit  to  the  Capital.  I  re- 
turned home  and  spent  the  summer  getting  about  on  my 
crutches  and  motoring. 

My  medical  advisers  had  told  me  that  Nature  had  evi- 
dently thrown  some  protection  around  the  dilation,  but  in 
November  I  was  awakened  one  night  and  knew  something 
had  gone  wrong.  My  Doctor  phoned  to  Halifax  for  Doctor 
Curry,  an  expert  surgeon,  and  on  his  arrival  I  was  told  that 
my  leg  would  have  to  be  amputated.  I  was  taken  to  the 
Hospital  and  almost  immediately  the  operation  took  place. 
Remaining  in  Hospital  until  February  I  made  a  good  recov- 
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ery  and  after  the  wound  had  healed  I  took  steps  to  obtain  an 
artificial  limb,  which  came  in  due  course,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  was  able  to  get  about  upon  it  and  became  accustomed  to 
its  use.  In  1933  I  ventured  upon  a  business  trip  to  Montreal 
and  Toronto  in  September.  Returning  I  went  into  Halifax 
for  a  couple  of  days  and  on  coming  from  Halifax  to  Truro, 
where  my  motor  was  to  drive  me  home,  I  made  a  wrong  step 
getting  into  the  automobile  and  fell  and  fractured  my  left 
knee  cap.  After  two  weeks  in  Hospital  in  Truro  I  was  able 
to  motor  to  my  home  and  spent  the  next  five  months  in  my 
room  before  I  was  able  to  get  downstairs  to  my  library. 

In  1936  I  was  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  wheeled  chair  and 
my  servant,  to  take  in  June  a  trip  in  that  fine  steamer,  the 
New  Northland,  from  Pictou  to  Cornerbrook  Newfound- 
land, and  return,  and  to  get  to  Toronto  and  Montreal  once 
more,  and  in  August  to  motor  to  Halifax  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association,  which  was  a  great  suc- 
cess and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  great  many 
old  legal  and  personal  friends  from  all  parts  of  Canada. 
Since  then  I  have  remained  at  my  home  and  am  visited  by  a 
great  many  of  the  older  people  who  came  to  me  with  their 
legal  troubles.  My  two  sons  are  practising  in  the  County, 
one  with  my  old  firm  in  Pictou  and  the  other,  my  namesake, 
has  his  office  in  New  Glasgow.  When  they  are  not  employed 
on  opposite  sides  in  a  case,  I  help  prepare  briefs  for  them, 
and  am  occasionally  asked  to  give  opinions  on  legal  questions 
by  other  barristers.  I  am  able  to  get  about  my  home,  to 
go  motoring  and  until  this  year  presided  at  the  annual  dinner 
given  by  the  Lobster  Carnival  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
Honorary  President,  in  connection  with  the  Pictou  Lobster 
Carnival  which  is  held  every  year  in  July.  However,  I 
have  always  to  be  accompanied  by  my  servant  and  can  only 
.get  about  with  his  assistance.  My  Doctors  advise  that 
with  the  compulsory  rest  I  have  taken  my  bodily  health  is 
of  the  best  and  that  I  have  no  organic  trouble  of  any  kind. 
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I  trust  that  those  who  read  what  I  have  written  will 
not  be  bored  with  these  details  of  my  tribulations,  but  I 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  tell  of  them  as  they  are  explanatory 
of  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  written  these  recollections. 
Old  friends,  aware  of  my  leisure  time,  urged  me  to  write  of 
my  experiences,  yet,  were  it  not  that  I  have  been  laid  aside 
under  the  conditions  I  have  stated,  I  am  satisfied  they  would 
have  never  been  written. 

My  old  friends  of  my  political  days  have  not  forgotten 
me.  Any  of  them  who  come  into  the  Province  come  to  see 
me,  and  Charlie  Dunning  last  summer  crossed  the  Straits  of 
Northumberland  in  an  airplane,  to  have  lunch  with  me; 
while  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  evenings  with  Tom 
Crearer,  Ernest  and  Madame  Lapointe  and  Ian  MacKenzie 
respectively,  who  were  in  Pictou  on  different  occasions  daring 
the  past  summer. 

The  Liberal  Party  in  Nova  Scotia  today  are  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  having  as  their  leaders  two  exceedingly  clever 
young  men  in  both  the  Federal  and  Provincial  arenas. 
Kings  County  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  not  shared  I 
think  by  any  other  County  of  having  had  three  of  her  sons  in 
the  Federal  Cabinet.  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Sir  Frederick 
Brown  were  both  born  there  and  in  1935  a  third  son,  Hon. 
J.  L.  Ilsley  became  Minister  of  National  Revenue  in  Mr. 
King's  Government  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
the  Province  in  Dominion  affairs.  Mr.  Ilsley  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1926  as  member  for  Kings  and  Hants  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two  was  elected  by  increased  majorities  in  1930  and 
1935  and  in  his  forty  first  year  became  the  head  of  one  of  the 
most  important  Departments  of  Government  and  at  present, 
owing  to  Mr.  Dunning's  illness,  is  in  addition  Acting  Minister 
of  Finance.  He  is  an  untiring  worker,  with  keen  abilities 
and  high  character  and  many  years  of  service  to  the  nation 
should  lie  before  him. 

The  Provincial  leader  and  Premier,   Hon.  Angus  L^ 
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Macdonald  was  elected  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  a  large 
Provincial  convention  held  in  Halifax,  and  led  his  party  to 
victory  in  the  general  elections  of  1933  and  again  in  1937 
with  an  increased  majority.  He  became  Premier  at  the 
age  of  forty-three  on  September  5th,  1933. 

Of  fine  Highland  Scotch  stock  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  scholar  in  our  Provincial  Universities  and  at  Columbia 
and  Harvard  and  his  early  scholastic  training  fitted  him 
in  an  eminent  degree  for  public  life  and  the  position  he  occu- 
pies. He  is  popular  with  his  party  and  the  name  of  "Angus 
L."  is  a  household  word  in  all  parts  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  may 
be  pardoned  as  one  who  has  put  off  his  party  armor  when  I 
say  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  see  the  party 
leadership  in  the  worthy,  capable  and  trustworthy  hands  of 
Messrs.  Ilsley  and  Macdonald. 

In  April  1938 1  had  an  unique  and  interesting  experience. 
Being  in  Halifax  on  private  business,  Hon.  Angus  L.  Mac- 
donald, called  on  me  and  asked  if  I  could  manage  to  visit 
the  Legislature  before  returning  home  and  in  the  course  of 
our  conversation  it  was  recalled  that  it  was  forty-one  years 
since  I  had  been  elected  to  the  Assembly  and  forty  years 
since  I  had  taken  my  seat  as  a  member  of  that  body.  I 
told  him  I  would  endeavor  to  do  so  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
although  I  would  have  some  difficulties  in  reaching  the  floor 
of  the  Chamber.  These  I  managed  to  overcome  and  ac- 
companied by  my  son,  Colonel  Macdonald,  and  my  servant, 
I  arrived  there.  The  House  was  in  Committee  and  the 
Attorney  General,  my  former  student,  Mr.  MacQuarrie  was 
piloting  some  legislation  through  with  Hon.  Mr.  Black,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  criticizing  and  questioning  him. 
When  the  Bill  had  passed  the  Premier  rose  and  in  happy  and 
complimentary  language  welcomed  me  to  the  House  and 
referred  to  my  years  of  political  life.  He  was  followed  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Black  who  spoke  in  an  equally  kind  and  compli- 
mentary manner.  In  replying,  I  was  compelled  to  speak 
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sitting  down,  I  thanked  both  the  Leaders,  "for  their  kindly 
"welcome  and  recalled  that  there  were  two  other  gentlemen 
"who  were  alive  and  who  had  been  members  of  the  House 
"forty  years  before,  Dr.  Alex  Johnston  now  of  Ottawa  and 
"Dr.  Kendall  of  Sydney,  and  that  all  the  others  had  passed 
"away.  I  considered  that  the  tasks  that  faced  the  public 
"men  of  men  of  today  were  more  onerous  and  the  problems 
"more  difficult  than  forty  years  ago,  but  this  fact  rendered  it 
"more  necessary  that  the  younger  men  of  the  old  political 
"parties  should  give  of  their  best  and  the  ambitious  youth  of 
"our  Province  should  enter  public  life  and  join  in  patriotic 
"work  for  the  advancement  of  Canada.  The  occasion  would 
"always  be  a  memorable  one  for  me,  as  it  was  given  to  but 
"few  to  be  able,  after  such  a  long  lapse  of  time,  to  come  back 
"and  revisit  the  scene  of  early  efforts  in  public  life  and  be 
"treated  so  kindly  and  generously  by  friends  and  opponents 
"alike." 

The  occasion  was  referred  to  by  the  local  press  editorial- 
ly. Thus  the  Halifax  Herald  said  in  an  article  entitled: 
"The  Universal  Wish:" 

"That  was  a  graceful  gesture  inviting  Hon.  E.  M.  Mac- 
donald  to  address  the  Provincial  Legislature  during  his  visit 
to  the  House  this  week,  a  gesture  that  will  be  appreciated 
and  applauded  by  the  people  of  the  whole  Province. 

"It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  'Ned  Macdonald' 
first  entered  the  House  of  Assembly  of  his  native  Province 
as  a  member  for  Pictou.  He  continued  there  until  1904 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Retiring 
in  1917  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Commons  in  1921,  and  1923 
became  Minister  of  National  Defence  in  Mr.  MacKenzie 
King's  Government.  Due  to  ill  health  Mr.  Macdonald  has 
not  been  active  in  public  life  in  more  recent  years,  but  no 
one  should  gather  from  this  that  he  is  not  still  an  influential 
force  in  this  Province.  He  is  a  Liberal  of  'The  Old  School'; 
Liberalism  and  politics  are  engraved  in  his  very  being  and  he 
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will  be  Liberal  to  the  end.  The  people  of  Nova  Scotia  were 
delighted  to  see  this  political  veteran  honored  in  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature  this  week,  and  they  trust  he  will  live  many 
more  years  to  enjoy  the  leisure  he  has  earned  so  well." 

The  Halifax  Chronicle  said: 

"It  was  a  happy  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  when  they  put  aside  their  business  for  a  little 
while  to  welcome  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Macdonald  as  a  visitor  to 
the  House,  and  to  hear  some  brief  remarks  from  that  dis- 
tinguished visitor.  Political  lines  disappeared  as  both  leaders 
joined  in  welcoming  Mr.  Macdonald  and  it  was  evident  the 
veteran  leader  was  touched  by  the  demonstration. 

"Mr.  Macdonald  has  a  long  record  of  public  service  and 
recognition  of  his  position  as  an  'elder  statesman'  by  Nova 
Scotia's  Legislators  was  a  graceful  gesture  that  pays  fitting 
honor  to  Mr.  Macdonald  and  reflects  credit  on  the  Legisla- 
ture as  well." 

The  Truro  News  said: 

"The  appeal  recently  made  before  the  Nova  Scotia 
Legislature  by  Hon.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  P.C.,  of  Pictou,  to 
worthwhile  young  men  of  Canada  to  enter  public  life  and  to 
give  their  best  to  the  Dominion  is  one  that  should  be  given 
serious  heed  across  the  nation. 

"What  finer  service  than  the  building  up  one's  country! 
How  much  better  off  we  the  people  are  today  because  of  the 
service  of  those  who  from  the  earlier  days  devoted  their 
talents  to  their  country!  Names  need  not  be  mentioned,  but 
any  one  of  dozens  of  truly  great  Canadians  may  be  picked 
and  even  brief  analysis  of  their  lives  will  show  that  their 
unselfish,  earnest  service  has  been  a  public  enrichment. 

"Canada  has  been  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  men  who 
have  taken  leadership  in  public  service.  The  great  states- 
men who  have  headed  our  political  parties  have  left  untar- 
nished and  in  every  way  enviable  records. 

"When  Hon.  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  himself  gave  public 
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service  of  the  highest  nature,  makes  an  appeal  to  young  men 
to  consider  the  field  of  public  service  he  calls  to  a  service  with 
a  heritage  of  such  richness  that  any  might  enter  with  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  pride. 

"This  Pictou  County  statesman  did  another  bit  of  pub- 
lic service  when  he  issued  his  challenge  in  the  halls  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Legislature  and  Premier  Macdonald  and  his 
fellow  legislators  paid  tribute  to  those  services  when  they 
took  time  out  from  a  busy  session  to  extend  the  courtesy  to 
Mr.  Macdonald." 

A  distinguished  American  writer,  Mr.  George  Matthew 
Adams,  who  caught  with  the  charm  of  our  Province  in  the 
summer  days  maintains  a  residence  at  Grand  Lake,  not  long 
ago  wrote  the  following  words: 

"On  a  little  slab  in  the  Edward  Bok  Sanctuary  at  Lake 
Wales,  Florida,  is  this  sentence  from  the  great  naturalist, 
John  Burroughs: 

'I  come  here  to  rest.     It  is  so  easy  to  get 
lost  in  the  world/ 

"This  sentence  has  come  to  me  again  and  again  as  I 
"have  returned  to  Nova  Scotia.  Why  did  Nova  Scotia 
"attract  me  and  why  has  the  urge  to  return  year  after  year 
"been  so  strong? 

"WTell,  for  one  reason  I  didn't  seem  to  get  lost  here.  I 
"found  a  country  unspoiled  by  greedy  hands,  a  countryside 
"with  all  the  original  charm  of  a  century  or  so  ago  and  the 
"people  in  it  still  believing  in  the  homely  and  everlasting 
"virtues  that  have  made  every  nation  great  where  it  has 
"been  great." 

Under  such  conditions  and  with  similar  surrounding  the 
days  pass  pleasantly  for  me,  and  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  Divine  Providence,  from  Whom  has  come  the 
full  life  that  has  been  mine  and  for  which  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful, I  humbly  await  the  end  of  the  journey. 
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The  Earl  of  Birkenhead 

One  of  the  most  striking  careers  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  was  that 
of  F.  E.  Smith,  who  became  in  later  years  the  Earl  of  Birken- 
head. Born  in  1872  at  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool,  England, 
he  was  left  without  adequate  means  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  had  been  a  barrister,  and  had  died  when  his  son 
was  sixteen.  Birkenhead  made  his  way  through  Oxford  by 
winning  a  scholarship,  studied  law  and  was  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1899  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  won  distinction  im- 
mediately in  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  in  1906,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  Liverpool  division,  with  a  majority  of  356.  The  Lib- 
eral Government  was  in  power  in  England,  led  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  His  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  declared  to  have  been  the  most  brilliant 
maiden  speech  made  in  the  House  in  living  memory.  He 
followed  this  up  by  a  series  of  aggressive  and  characteristic 
addresses  which  won  him  great  distinction  and  placed  him 
quickly  in  the  front  ranks  of  his  party.  He  became  in  turn 
Solicitor-General  and  Attorney-General,  while  maintaining 
high  prestige  and  a  large  clientele  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  intervening  years;  at  the  age  of  forty-six  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Birkenhead,  and  in  November,  1922,  he  was  raised  to  an 
earldom.  He  retired  from  the  Lord  Chancellorship  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Coalition  Government  led  by  Lloyd  George, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  Conservative  Party  to  power  in 
1924  under  Mr.  Baldwin  he  was  offered  the  Lord  Chancellor- 
ship a  second  time,  but  declined  it  and  accepted  office  in  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  He  died  in  1930. 
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In  1923  he  visited  the  United  States  and  delivered  a 
notable  address  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  which 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  time  on  account  of 
some  critical  references  which  he  made  to  former  President 
Wilson  of  the  United  States.  Shortly  after  that  occasion  he 
visited  Canada,  in  the  autumn  of  1923,  and  attended  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association  meeting,  and  from  there  he  came 
to  Ottawa.  While  in  Ottawa  he  was  tendered  a  dinner  by 
Mr.  Justice  Duff,  who  had  sat  with  him  in  the  Privy  Council. 
I  was  in  Ottawa  at  the  time  and  was  honored  with  an  invi- 
tation to  attend  the  dinner,  and  sat  at  the  right  of  Earl 
Birkenhead  through  the  dinner.  He  partook  freely  of  the 
liquids  that  were  provided  and  I  wondered  how,  when  he 
was  to  be  called  upon  to  speak,  he  would  manage  to  get 
along.  To  my  amazement  when  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  de- 
livered a  learned  and  impressive  address,  without  the  slight- 
est indication  whatever  of  being  affected  in  any  way  by  his 
having  enjoyed  himself  freely.  I  ventured  to  say  to  him 
when  he  sat  down  that  it  was  a  wonderful  performance  on 
his  part,  and  congratulated  him  upon  his  address.  He  talked 
freely,  in  an  interesting  way,  about  the  functions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  of  the  peculiar 
and  interesting  cases  which  came  before  them  from  time  to 
time  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  one  could  not  help 
being  deeply  impressed  by  the  strong  personality  and  the 
great  abilities  of  this  affable  gentleman. 

He  was  good  enough  to  say  to  me  that  if  I  came  to  Eng- 
land to  be  sure  to  let  him  know.  The  following  year  I  was 
in  London  on  my  return  from  the  League  of  Nation s^and  was 
asked  to  luncheon  at  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  by  a 
friend,  where  I  found  Lord  Birkenhead.  After  luncheon 
he  came  over  to  me  and  we  had  an  interesting  chat  and  a 
renewal  of  our  relations  of  the  year  before.  The  General 
Election  due  to  the  defeat  of  the  Ramsay  MacDonald  Labor 
Government  was  then  in  progress.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
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presiding  at  a  dinner  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  the  following 
Tuesday  evening  and  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would  go.  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  and  when  I  went,  found  that  he  was 
the  Honorary  President  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers  Associ- 
ation for  the  South  of  England  and  in  that  capacity  was  pre- 
siding at  the  dinner.  He  received  me  most  kindly,  gave 
me  a  seat  at  the  head  table  and  insisted  that  I  should  reply 
to  the  toast  to  the  Forces,  which  was  one  of  the  regular  toasts 
on  the  list.  I  protested  that  apparently  there  was  a  gentle- 
man whose  name  appeared  there  for  the  purpose  of  replying 
to  the  toast,  but  he  insisted  that  I  should  do  so  and  I  made  a 
few  remarks  in  response  to  it. 

While  in  London  I  was  tendered  a  reception  by  the 
Canadian  Club,  in  which  the  moving  spirit  was  Mr.  Fred 
Wade,  who  was  the  representative  of  the  British  Columbia 
Government  in  London  and  an  old  personal  friend.  He 
told  me  that  Earl  Birkenhead  and  the  Countess  had  agreed 
to  be  present  and  to  join  in  receiving  the  guests  with  me. 
I  was  amazed  that  this  should  occur,  but  Lord  Birkenhead 
and  the  Countess  graciously  came  to  the  reception  and  hon- 
ored the  occasion  with  their  presence.  He  was  going  on,  he 
told  me,  to  speak  at  Epping  that  night  for  Winston  Chur- 
chill. I  had  a  few  words  with  him  later  on  before  I  left 
London  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  and  interest,  but 
never  saw  him  after  that  visit. 

His  career  showed  his  possession  of  wonderful  abilities. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  Parliament;  he  was 
a  factor  in  all  the  important  political  movements  and  events 
of  his  day;  at  the  Bar  he  took  a  very  high  place,  and  as  Lord 
Chancellor  it  was  conceded  by  everyone  that  he  worthily 
filled  that  position  in  a  manner  in  keeping  with  the  great 
traditions  which  had  marked  the  holding  of  that  high  posi- 
tion by  the  great  lawyers  of  England. 

While  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India  he  maintained 
a  close  correspondence  with  Lord  Irwin,  who  was  the  then 
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Viceroy,  and  these  letters  appear  in  his  biography,  covering 
as  they  do  his  comments  upon  the  political  events  in  the 
Mother  Country  while  he  was  occupying  the  position  of 
Secretary.  An  interesting  quotation  for  Canadians  is  one 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  November  4,  1926.  Rt. 
Hon.  Mackenzie  King,  then  Premier  of  Canada,  had  been 
in  England  in  attendance  on  the  Imperial  Conference,  and 
Lord  Birkenhead  says  in  his  communication  as  follows: 
"Mackenzie  King,  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
has  responded  enormously  to  the  civility,  respect  and  hospi- 
tality which  he  has  received  in  this  country.  He  has  never 
been  in  any  way  troublesome  and  when  Hertzog  propounded 
a  formula  laying  stress  on  the  independence  of  the  self- 
governing  dominions  King  said  that  be  could  not  possibly 
go  back  to  Canada  with  a  formula  containing  this  word. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  us  to  have  a  Liberal 
Government  in  power  in  Canada,  so  long  as  these  are  the 
sentiments  of  the  Prime  Minister,  than  a  Conservative." 

A  perusal  of  the  addresses  given  by  this  distinguished 
man  while  he  was  still  in  his  thirties  show  him  to  have  been 
possessed  of  qualities  which  have  rarely  been  equalled  at 
that  age  by  any  public  man  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  and 
one  regrets  that  his  career  should  have  come  to  an  end  at  a 
comparatively  early  age. 

Lord    Northcliffe 

In  July,  1906,  an  opportunity  came  to  me  to  cross  the 
ocean  and  visit  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time.  I  had  had 
nineteen  strenuous  years  of  professional  and  political  life, 
during  which  time  I  had  had  no  holiday  of  any  kind,  so  I 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  earned  a  holiday. 

Mrs.  Macdonald  accompanied  me  and,  as  we  joined  the 
Maritime  Express  at  Truro  in  the  afternoon  to  go  to  Quebec 
to  take  the  C.P.R.  steamer  there  were  very  few  people  on 
the  train.  I  went  back  to  the  smoking  car.  There  was  only 
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one  gentleman  in  the  compartment,  and  he  turned  out  to  be 
Lord  Northcliffe.  He  was  returning  from  a  trip  to  New- 
foundland in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  his  paper 
industry  there,  had  come  via  North  Sydney  and  was  making 
his  way  to  Quebec  to  go  on  the  same  boat  as  myself.  Natur- 
ally we  fell  into  conversation  and  before  we  reached  Quebec 
we  had  gotten  on  very  good  terms.  It  rather  struck  me 
that  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  Canadian  who  had  some  little 
knowledge  of  political  history  and  political  affairs  in  the 
Mother  Country. 

I  recall  quite  vividly  that  he  gave  me  to  read  on  the 
steamer  the  Life  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  by  his  son 
Winston  Churchill,  who  is  still  alive  and  in  public  life.  At 
that  period  Northcliffe  was  critical  of  Winston  Churchill.  I 
recall  that  he  stated  that  Churchill,  who  had  come  of  a 
Conservative  family  but  was  running  in  the  Liberal  interests 
in  the  somewhat  famous  election  that  was  taking  place  in 
England  at  Oldham,  was  a  man  of  overweening  ambition, 
and  that  ambition  was  to  be  Premier  of  Great  Britain. 

At  that  period  the  policies  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  for 
what  was  known  as  Tariff  Reform  were  much  in  His  Lord- 
ship's mind,  and  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  as  a  Cana- 
dian Member  of  Parliament  I  should  be  impressed  with  the 
justification  of  Chamberlain's  position.  He  wanted  to  send 
a  wireless  to  make  an  appointment  for  him  to  meet  me  while 
I  was  in  the  old  Country.  I  deprecated  his  doing  so  and 
suggested  that  we  had  better  wait  till  we  had  arrived  there 
to  see  how  matters  developed.  Unforunately  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's illness  intervened  to  prevent  my  meeting  him. 

He  continued  his  friendly  interest  in  me  after  I  reached 
London  and  invited  my  wife  and  myself  to  spend  a  week- 
end with  him  at  his  country  place,  which  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wey  in  Surrey,  about  four  miles  from  Guild- 
ford,  and  was  known  as  Sutton  Place.  We  did  so  and  the 
occasion  was  a  most  interesting  one.  The  house  was  built 
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between  1520  and  1530  by  Sir  Richard  Weston,  who  had  been 
Lord  High  Treasurer  for  Henry  VIII,  whose  son,  Henry 
Weston,  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill  as  one  of  the  reputed 
lovers  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  One-half  of  the  mansion  was 
entirely  modern  and  I  recall  being  struck  with  the  fact  that 
wash-basins  in  the  rooms  had  been  made  in  Chicago,  while 
the  other  half  had  been  kept  in  first-class  condition  but  just 
as  it  had  been  built  practically  four  hundred  years  before. 

He  was  a  splendid  host  and  the  occasion  was  a  most 
interesting  one.  On  our  return  to  the  City  he  presented  to 
us  a  book  entitled  "Annals  of  an  Old  Manor  House,"  auto- 
graphed by  himself:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macdonald  from  Lord 
and  Lady  Northcliffe,  Sutton  Place,  12/9/1906." 

Northcliffe  was  one  of  the  greatest  journalists  that 
Great  Britain  has  ever  produced.  He  was  born  near  Dub- 
lin on  July  15,  1865,  and  his  family  name  was  Alfred  Charles 
William  Harms  worth.  He  established  the  Daily  Mail, 
which  was  a  departure  in  modern  journalism  from  the  old- 
fashioned,  steady-going  papers  like  the  Times  the  Telegraph 
and  the  Observer,  and  the  Daily  Mail  became  a  tremendous 
power  in  the  public  life  of  Great  Britain.  He  eventually 
obtained  an  interest  in  the  control  of  the  London  Times, 
which  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  life. 

During  the  war  period  he  was  declared  to  have  been  re- 
sponsible, through  the  power  of  his  papers,  for  changes  in 
Government  and  for  the  driving  out  of  public  positions  of 
various  important  figures  during  that  period.  He  worked 
with  the  most  strenuous  energy  and  during  his  day  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  public  life  of  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Beaverbrook  in  his  book,  "Politicians  and  the  War," 
has  this  to  say  of  him : 

"Whatever  the  political  world  may  think  of  Northcliffe, 
one  fact  can  never  be  disputed.  He  was  the  greatest  figure 
who  ever  strode  down  Fleet  Street.  He  had  created  the 
character,  type  and  temperament  of  every  newspaper  which 
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he  owned — and  there  have  been  few  changes  of  importance  in 
Fleet  Street  since  he  left.  He  established  his  conception  of 
journalism,  not  only  by  the  direct  influence  which  he  brought 
to  bear  on  that  part  of  the  presss  he  controlled,  but  indi- 
rectly by  the  example  which  he  set  to  his  competitors." 

In  July  of  1921  he  started  on  a  world  tour.  Coming  to 
Canada  he  travelled  across  the  Dominion  to  Vancouver.  From 
there  to  Japan  and  eventually  reached  Australia,  where  he 
received  a  great  reception,  but  immediately  upon  his  return 
illness  attacked  him  and  on  August  14,  1922,  he  died.  The 
funeral  service  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Lord  Byng 

Baron  Byng  of  Vimy  was  born  on  September  11,  1862, 
and  was  the  seventh  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Strafford. 
He  had  a  distinguished  military  career,  having  served  in  the 
Sudan  Expedition,  in  the  South  African  War  and  during  the 
Great  War  in  both  France  and  the  Dardanelles.  He  com- 
manded the  Canadian  forces  for  a  period  during  the  war 
previous  to  Sir  Arthur  Currie  being  appointed.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Great  War  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment for  his  services  and  a  grant  of  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
and  was  created  Baron  Byng  of  Vimy.  He  came  to  Canada 
as  Governor- General  on  August  11,  1921,  and  served  out  the 
usual  term  until  1926,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Wil- 
lingdon.  He  was  a  man  of  great  charm  personally,  made  a 
great  number  of  personal  friends  and  was  beloved  by  the 
men  who  had  served  under  him  in  France. 

In  1923  on  the  occasion  of  what  was  known  as  the  Hec- 
tor Celebration,  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  who  came  to  Pictou  in  the  ship  Hector,  in  1773, 
he  was  on  tour  in  Nova  Scotia  and  was  invited  to  unveil  the 
monument  which  was  erected  that  year  on  what  was  form- 
erly the  Market  Square.  He  was  travelling  by  special  train 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  train  would  come  to  Scots- 
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burn,  about  nine  miles  from  Pictou,  the  night  before  and 
remain  there  until  the  morning  of  the  celebration,  when  the 
Govern  or- General  would  come  in  to  Pictou  and  take  part  in 
the  various  events. 

I  was  much  surprised  on  the  evening  before  the  day  to 
receive  a  telegram  from  him  at  Scotsburn  asking  me  to  go 
out  to  see  him.  I  did  so,  thinking  that  he  wished  to  speak 
to  me  about  some  of  the  events  of  the  following  day;  but  to 
my  surprise,  when  I  arrived  there  as  we  walked  up  and  down 
the  platform  at  the  station  he  said  that  it  had  been  represen- 
ted to  him  that,  if  he  would  receive  a  delegation  from  the 
strikers  in  the  coal  mine  strike,  which  unfortunately  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  Province  at  that  time, 
it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  settling  the  strike.  He  de- 
sired my  concurrence  as  a  member  of  the  Government  to  his 
receiving  them.  I  had  no  thought  whatever  on  going  there 
that  there  should  be  any  such  proposition  made  to  me  and 
I  said  to  him,  "I  will  have  to  think  very  quickly,  Your  Ex- 
cellency, before  expressing  an  opinion  on  a  matter  of  that 
kind,"  and  suggested  to  him  that  I  could  not  recall  any  oc- 
casion upon  which  His  Majesty  had  received  any  deputation 
in  any  public  matter  and  that  the  course  would  be  to  refer 
any  such  request  to  his  responsible  Ministers.  I  told  him 
that  his  suggestion  was  wholly  unexpected  and  that  I  had  not 
had  time  to  give  any  thought  to  it,  but  my  judgment  would 
be  that  I  could  not  agree  to  any  such  step. 

He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  communicate  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  I  said  I  should  be  glad  to,  I  could  let  him 
know  the  following  day  if  my  telegram  would  reach  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  urged  him  not  to  take  any  step  until 
we  knew  what  view  the  Prime  Minister  took  on  the  proposal. 
On  returning  home  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  evening  in  co  d- 
ing  a  message  to  explain  to  Mr,  King  the  nature  of  the  re- 
quest and  my  view  on  the  proposal,  and  asked  him  to  reply. 
He  received  the  message  that  night  and  I  had  his  reply  the 
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next  morning,  which  involved  my  spending  quite  a  long  time 
in  decoding  it,  but  I  had  the  answer  ready  for  His  Excellency 
when  he  was  received  by  the  body-guard  on  his  arrival  at 
the  station  in  the  morning. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  my  view  of  the  matter 
was  correct  and  he  could  not  agree  to  any  such  proposal. 
Lord  Byng  seemed  very  much  disappointed  and,  as  Hon. 
Mr.  Lapointe  came  to  Pictou  that  day  in  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment boats,  Lord  Byng  was  very  anxious  to  meet  him.  A 
sail  on  the  Harbor  for  the  distinguished  visitors  who  were 
there  had  been  arranged  for  that  evening,  and,  immediately 
on  going  on  board,  His  Excellency  desired  me  to  find  Mr. 
Lapointe,  which  I  did,  and  he  pressed  Mr.  Lapointe  to  agree 
to  his  receiving  the  deputation.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
however,  that  this  was  most  irregular  and  that  the  proper 
course  for  him  to  adopt  was  to  refer  them  to  his  Ministers. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say 
anything  or  to  give  any  assurance  to  the  deputation,  and 
that  he  must  see  on  reflection  how  utterly  futile  the  whole 
thing  would  be. 

This  did  not  deter  him,  however,  and  he  received  the 
deputation.  Afterwards  he  gave  me  a  memo,  of  three  things 
which  he  said  they  desired  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  how  it 
was  impossible  for  anything  to  be  done  as  a  consequence  of 
that.  In  any  event  the  questions  involved  related  to  mat- 
ters that  were  within  the  purview  of  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture and  not  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  Though  he  was 
cordial  and  pleasant  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter,  yet  he 
had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to  receive 
the  deputation  in  any  event.  I  think  he  must  have  realized 
after  he  did  receive  them  that  the  whole  thing  could  not 
possibly  have  any  result. 

During  the  winter  of  1924  while  in  conversation  with 
Lord  Byng  in  Ottawa  in  which  various  matters  were  frankly 
talked  over,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  who  it  was  that  suggested 
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to  him  that  he  should  receive  the  delegation  while  he  was  in 
Pictou  the  previous  summer,  and  he  gave  me  the  name  of  a 
certain  Senator  from  New  Brunswick  as  being  the  person. 
I  was  much  surprised  at  hearing  the  name  and  pointed  out 
to  His  Excellency  that  it  was  strange  that  a  Senator  from 
another  Province  should  have  had  the  assurance  to  suggest 
to  him  to  take  any  steps  in  regard  to  matters  with  which  he 
could  not  be  concerned,  and  how  dangerous  it  was  for  him 
to  pay  any  attention  to  recommendations  from  anyone  on 
a  public  matter  other  than  a  Privy  Councillor. 

This  incident  in  which  he  apparently  thought,  though 
without  much  justification,  that  he  could  be  of  some  aid  in 
ending  the  strike,  may  help  to  explain  his  disregard  for  the 
constitutional  usages  which  he  displayed  later  on  in  1926 
when  he  granted  a  dissolution  to  Mr.  Meighen  after  he  had 
been  defeated  in  the  House  after  a  Premiership  of  less  than 
a  week.  While  the  sense  of  the  country  clearly  was  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  his  action  at  that  time,  there  was  no 
personal  feeling  against  Lord  Byng  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
King's  friends,  who  regretted  exceedingly  that  he  had  been 
unwise  enough  to  take  the  course  which  he  did  at  that 
time. 

Lord  Byng  was  a  most  charming  man  personally  and 
while  Minister  of  National  Defence  I  frequently  had  occasion 
to  talk  with  him  in  regard  to  military  matters.  He  was  of 
the  greatest  possible  assistance  and  his  judgment  in  regard  to 
questions  of  that  kind  was  sound  and  valuable.  He  was  not 
trained  in  constitutional  usage;  his  experience  had  been  all 
along  military  lines. 

After  returning  to  England  he  accepted  the  position 
of  head  of  Scotland  Yard  but  his  health  failed  him  and  he 
passed  away  a  year  ago,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  most  distinguished  career. 
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Lord    Beaverbrook 

Not  long  after  I  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  there  came  to 
the  County  of  Pictou  a  young  man  whose  career  has  been 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  almost  any  Canadian's.  He 
was  there  simply  in  the  position  of  selling  life  insurance  and 
I  was  one  of  those  who  bought  a  policy  from  the  Company 
for  which  he  was  canvassing.  He  took  part  in  all  the  social 
doings  of  the  youth  of  the  Town  and  was  well  known  in  the 
different  towns  of  the  County.  It  may  be  said  that  at  that 
stage  he  gave  little  promise  of  the  great  distinction  which 
he  afterwards  attained. 

This  was  Max  Ait  ken.  His  father  had  been  a  Presby- 
terian minister  in  Newcastle,  New  Brunswick.  As  a  young- 
ster I  had  visited  Newcastle  with  my  father  and  mother  and 
was  taken  to  his  Church,  and  the  memory  of  this  venerable 
gentleman  whom  I  heard  in  the  pulpit  caused  me  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  and  be  friendly  to  his  son.  After  being  in 
and  about  the  County  for  two  or  three  years  he  went  to 
Halifax  and,  if  I  recall  rightly  his  first  venture  in  the  world 
of  business  in  which  he  had  such  a  meteoric  career,  was  his 
negotiating  the  sale  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Windsor  to 
the  Union  Bank  of  Halifax.  Through  that  transaction  he 
became  associated  with  Mr.  John  F.  Stairs,  M.P.  for  Halifax, 
who  was  an  exceedingly  able  business  man  and  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  business  way,  to  a 
marvellous  degree.  Max  Aitken's  connection  with  Mr. 
Stairs  gave  him  a  splendid  start  and  from  that  beginning  he 
went  on  until  he  had  negotiated  the  merger  of  many  of  the 
big  industrial  institutions  in  Eastern  Canada,  becoming  a 
great  financial  power  in  the  City  of  Montreal.  From  there 
he  went  to  London  and  the  same  success  which  had  attended 
his  advancement  from  the  early  days  in  Pictou  followed  him. 

Another  son  of  a  New  Brunswick  Presbyterian  manse 
had  preceded  him  to  the  Old  Country,  was  a  successful  busi- 
ness man  in  Scotland,  and  eventually  became  the  Conserva- 
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live  Party  leader  in  the  period  from  1911  to  1921.  There 
must  have  been  a  great  deal  in  common  between  these  two 
sons  of  New  Brunswick  because  they  became  great  friends 
and  it  was  not  long  after  Max  had  arrived  in  England  before 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Conservative  Party  in  a  by- 
election  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  and  was  elected.  When  the 
two  parties  united  in  December  1916  to  form  the  Government 
which  was  led  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  Mr.  Bonar  Law  became 
associated  with  him  in  the  Government  and  was  one  of  his 
chief  colleagues  and  strong  factors  in  all  questions  that  rela- 
ted to  his  policy. 

Sir  Max  Aitken  became  Lord  Beaverbrook  and,  if  my 
recollection  is  correct,  he  was  Minister  of  Propaganda  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  war.  His  association  with  Mr.  Law  con- 
tinued till  the  latter's  death  and  their  friendship  was  strong 
both  politically  and  personally. 

In  1919  shortly  after  the  war  was  over  I  was  in  England. 
I  had  seen  very  little  of  Lord  Beaverbrook  for  many  years, 
and,  having  read  in  the  press  that  he  was  ill  in  Hyde  Park 
Hotel,  I  wrote  him  a  note  asking  if  I  might  come  and  see 
him.  In  a  few  days  I  received  a  note  from  him,  saying  that 
he  had  been  ill  but  was  getting  better  and  would  be  glad  if 
I  would  go  and  have  lunch  with  him,  and  he  fixed  a  day. 
When  I  was  shown  into  his  suite  in  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  I 
was  asked  by  one  of  the  servants  if  I  would  mind  waiting  for 
a  few  moments  while  His  Lordship  was  engaged  with  Mr. 
Bonar  Law.  In  a  short  time  the  servant  came  and  asked  me 
to  go  into  the  room,  where  I  found  Lord  Beaverbrook  sit- 
ting in  bed.  He  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  with 
whom  I  had  a  few  words  before  he  went  away. 

We  had  a  most  interesting  chat  over  old  times  and  the 
many  things  that  had  happened  to  both  of  us  since  the  early 
days  in  Pictou.  I  found  him  with  the  kindliest  recollections 
of  all  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  youth. 

Later  on,  on  other  occasions  on  which  I  was  in  England, 
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I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  week-end  with  him  at  his 
country  home,  where  I  found  that  in  the  interim  he  had  be- 
come deeply  immersed  in  journalism  and  was  the  owner  of 
the  London  Express,  a  paper  which  has  attained  wide  circu- 
lation and  great  influence  throughout  the  country,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  wrapped  up  in  the  discussion  of 
questions  which  pressed  from  time  to  time  on  the  attention 
of  the  public  men  of  England. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  War  Memoirs  has  a  very  inter- 
esting reference  to  Lord  Beaverbrook  in  which,  referring  to 
Bonar  Law,  he  says:  "His  attachment  to  Lord  Beaverbrook 
was  largely,  although  by  no  means  entirely,  attributable  to  an 
inherent  diffidence  which  caused  him  to  distrust  his  own  judg- 
ment. He  found  a  support  and  a  strength  in  this  resolute 
friend  whose  practical  shrewdness  gave  him  confidence  and 
whose  personal  devotion  he  knew  to  be  beyond  challenge  and 
question.  He  thus  came  to  rely  upon  him  in  every  emergency 
of  his  public  and  private  life.  His  remarkable  success  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  in  a  party  so  constituted  as  the  Tory  Party, 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  Beaver  brook's  prompting  and  man- 
a  gement.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  not  without  ambition,  but  this 
motive  was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  hesitancies  of 
so  anxious  a  temperament.  Mr.  Asquith  once  said  to  me  that 
he  was  'meekly  ambitious.'  Lord  Beaverbrook's  forceful  in- 
sistence and  unfailing  backing  cured  all  that.  He  shoved  him 
almost  brutally  to  the  front.  He  firmly  believed  him  to  be 
the  best  man  to  succeed  Mr.  Balfour  when  the  latter  was 
driven  out  of  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party.  I 
was  certainly  of  the  same  opinion  at  the  time  and  I  had  no 
reason  to  change  my  view  afterwards." 

This  was  a  high  tribute  to  the  influence  and  position 
which  Lord  Beaverbrook  has  won  in  the  Mother  Country, 
coming  as  it  did  from  the  great  war  Premier  of  Great  Britain. 
His  paper,  the  London  Express,  has  now  the  largest  circu- 
lation of  any  paper  in  Great  Britain  and  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  upon  public  affairs. 
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Having  known  him  through  his  boyhood  days  and  watch- 
ed the  success  which  he  has  won  step  by  step  through  his  own 
ability  in  the  different  avenues  of  life  on  which  he  entered,  I 
regard  his  career  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  attained  by 
any  Canadian  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
wonderful  abilities  and  great  capacity  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Lord  Strathcona 

In  1788  there  came  to  the  Town  of  Pictou  a  young  man 
of  twenty-one  by  the  name  of  Edward  Mortimer.  He  arriv- 
ed in  a  schooner  doing  business  for  the  firm  of  Liddells  in 
Halifax.  Shortly  afterwards  he  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account,  and  in  1809  he  was  elected  as  a  member  for  the 
County  of  Halifax,  of  which  in  those  early  days  the  Township 
of  Pictou  formed  a  part.  He  was  a  man  of  great  business 
capacity  and  became  the  chief  factor  in  the  business  inter- 
ests of  Northern  Nova  Scotia.  He  built  the  stone  house, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Home,  on  a  farm 
of  over  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Town  of  Pctou,  about  five  hundred  yards  from  what  was 
then  the  main  highway  leading  from  the  Town.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  house  and  the  surroundings  of  the  grounds 
were  studded  in  later  years  with  fine  trees,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  planted  by  him.  At  the  point  which  juts  into 
the  Harbor  near  Norway  House  he  built  a  large  store  and 
two  long  wharves,  and  in  those  early  day  the  settlers  came 
down  the  three  rivers  in  their  boats  and  canoes  to  transact 
business  with  him,  while  his  outside  interests  brought  him 
in  touch  with  many  parts  of  the  Provinces  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  loaded  eighty  vessels  in  one  year  through  his  connec- 
tion with  the  outside  ports  and  Pictou. 

In  1817  he  built  what  has  always  been  known  as  Nor- 
way House,  but  was  destined  not  long  to  occupy  it,  for  he 
died  suddenly  in  1819.  He  was  foremost  in  every  good  work 
in  connection  with  the  advancement  of  the  community  and 
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was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Pictou  Academy.  Across 
the  road  from  Norway  House  property  was  the  property  of 
Dr.  Thomas  McCulloch,  who  was  the  first  Principal  of  the 
Academy,  and  we  can  well  imagine  there  must  have  been  a 
community  of  interest  between  these  two  distinguished  men. 
Edward  Mortimer  left  no  children  and  his  remains  lie  in 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  in  the  Town  of  Pictou. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  far  cry  from  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  but  his  connection  with  the  property  and  the  reasons 
therefor  we  shall  disclose  later.  Donald  Smith  had  come  to 
Canada  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
soon  became  one  of  its  chief  factors  and  the  head  of  the  Com- 
pany in  reality.  He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
long  period  for  Montreal  West  and  was  in  the  House  at  the 
time  of  the  Pacific  Scandal,  so-called,  and  though  he  was 
nominally  a  Conservative,  the  Hansard  of  1873  discloses  a 
very  bitter  encounter  that  took  place  between  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  himself  after  he  had  suppor- 
ted the  Huntington  motion. 

Earlier  than  that,  in  1869,  he  loaned  to  Joseph  MacPher- 
son,  who  had  become  the  owner  of  the  Norway  House  prop- 
erty, the  sum  of  $3,200  on  mortgage.  MacPherson  also  had 
been  connected  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  but  had  re- 
tired from  its  employ.  In  1872  he  deeded  the  property,  sub- 
ject to  the  mortgage  to  Smith  Mac  Kay,  and  on  November 
8,  1880,  Donald  Smith  foreclosed  the  mortgage,  becoming 
owner  of  the  property  and  retained  it  until  his  death  in  1914. 

In  1894  Mr.  Elliott,  the  solicitor  in  Pictou  who  had 
charge  of  the  property  for  Sir  Donald  Smith,  died,  and  I 
received  a  telegram  from  Sir  Donald  instructing  me  to  take 
over  the  control  of  the  property  and  look  after  his  interests 
in  connection  with  it.  During  the  previous  years  there  had 
been  a  caretaker  and  his  wife  living  in  the  building.  Sir 
Donald  had  visited  it  from  time  to  time  and  one  summer 
some  friends  of  his  from  Montreal  occupied  the  house  during 
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the  summer  months.  I  continued  the  same  conditions  in 
regard  to  the  property  as  I  found  them,  and  arranged  for 
crops  to  be  sown  and  harvested  and  to  maintain  the  house 
and  buildings  in  good  repair. 

On  April  24,  1896,  Sir  Donald  Smith  became  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  very 
shortly  after  that  date  was  created  Baron  Strathcona  and 
Mount  Royal.  He  remained  High  Commissioner  until  his 
death  on  January  21,  1914. 

On  1907  when  I  was  in  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time, 
with  Mrs.  Macdonald,  I  called  to  see  him  at  the  High  Com- 
missioner's Office,  and  he  asked  us  to  spend  a  few  days  at  his 
home  in  the  famous  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  which  we  did  to  our 
great  enjoyment  and  interest.  I  had  an  opportunity  then 
to  chat  with  him  about  Norway  House  and  his  connection 
with  Pictou,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  know  the  reason  of  his  interest.  He  then  told  me  that 
when  as  a  young  man  he  had  left  his  home  in  Scotland  to 
come  to  Canada  he  had  known  from  boyhood  of  the  record 
and  success  which  Edward  Mortimer  had  attained  in  earlier 
years.  He  said  that  Edward  Mortimer  was  a  cousin  of  his 
father  and  that  he  determined,  as  a  matter  of  family  pride, 
that  he  would  obtain  the  property  of  Edward  Mortimer  as 
his  own.  He  said  he  had  watched  various  events  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  through  solicitors  and  had  eventually 
obtained  2  title  to  the  property  and  held  it  and  would  hold 
it  until  his  death  in  memory  of  his  kinsman. 

The  visit  to  Glencoe  was  an  interesting  and  memorable 
one.  Glencoe  is  a  place  with  a  marvellous  history  and  the 
story  of  the  massacre  there  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  in  the 
history  of  Scotland.  The  tenants  lived  along  the  banks  of 
the  little  River  Coe  in  thatched  cottages  which  had  evi- 
dently been  there  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  the  road 
wound  its  way  along  the  riverside  till  it  passed  through  the 
.hills  on  its  way  to  Perthshire.  Overlooking  the  glen  and 
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river  was  a  high  hill;  fissures  in  the  rocks  could  be  observed, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  legendary  stories  in  connection  with 
the  place  that  the  poet  Ossian  was  said  to  have  retired  there 
for  the  writing  of  his  poems. 

His  Lordship  explained  to  me  that  there  were  most  esti- 
mable people  among  the  tenantry.  He  was  anxious  to  as- 
sist them  in  every  way  and  had  proposed  to  them  that  he 
would  arrange  for  them  to  be  transported  to  Canada,  to- 
gether with  their  minister,  and  place  them  at  no  cost  to 
themselves  on  properties  in  Western  Canada.  He  said  they 
apparently  misunderstood  his  intentions  and  asked  me,  as 
being  a  Macdonald,  if  I  would  not  visit  the  tenantry,  talk  to 
some  of  them  on  the  spot  and  tell  them  of  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  them  by  going  to  Canada.  I  visited 
two  or  three  of  them  and  endeavored  to  point  out,  particu- 
larly to  the  younger  men,  the  opportunities  offered  to  them 
by  going  to  the  Dominion.  Most  of  them  listened  intently, 
but  I  saw  that  my  mission  was  not  to  succeed  when  I  came 
to  a  man  past  middle  age — all  of  them  being  Macdonalds  of 
course — When  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  wisdom  of  accepting 
His  Lordship's  proposal  he  said  very  impressively,  "The 
young  men  may  go  if  they  choose,  but  as  for  me  I  want  to 
stay  here  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  and  be  buried,  as  all  my 
forefathers  were,  in  the  little  cemetery  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Coe." 

My  people  were  not  from  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe 
but  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles. 

Among  the  people  whom  we  met  at  dinner  was  a  local 
clergyman,  an  Episcopalian,  and  after  dinner  he  descanted 
upon  the  existence  of  spirits  and  ghosts  and  told  some  mar- 
vellous stories  in  regard  to  them.  I  ventured  to  say  to  him 
that  we  had  no  ghosts  in  North  America,  that  there  were  no 
authenticated  stories  in  regard  to  anyone  having  seen  them, 
and  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  seen  one  himself.  I 
well  remember  his  answer  was,  "No,  I  have  not,  but  that  they 
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exist  I  have  but  the  evidence  of  two  of  my  church  wardens 
who  are  far  more  godly  men  than  ever  I  can  hope  to  be/' 
He  then  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  as  it  was  given  him  by 
the  two  church  wardens  who  were  returning  from  Perthshire 
and  met  the  spirit  of  a  young  man  belonging  to  the  village. 
He  had  told  them  that  he  was  unable  to  rest  in  his  grave, 
that  shortly  before  his  death  he  had  defrauded  a  neighbor 
boy  out  of  some  money  in  connection  with  a  horse,  and  he 
desired  them  to  see  his  mother  and  ask  her  to  see  that  the 
money  was  repaid.  They  ventured  to  suggest  that  his 
mother  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  their  story,  but  the 
spirit  declared  that  she  knew  all  about  the  transaction;  so 
they  promised  to  carry  out  the  request,  and  arranged  to  go 
to  the  same  place  to  meet  him  in  a  week.  The  mother  paid 
the  money,  they  came  and  reported  to  the  spirit,  who  said 
that  he  would  rest  peacefully  in  his  grave  for  ever  after. 

I  suggested  that  the  whole  surroundings  from  the  days 
of  the  massacre  and  the  conditions  in  the  country  generally 
were  such  as  to  lend  credence  to  myths  and  stories  of  that 
kind,  but  mine  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness;  the  good 
clergyman  persisted  in  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  ghosts. 

From  the  mansion  at  Glencoe  His  Lordship  took  us  in 
his  yacht  to  the  Island  of  Colonsay,  which  is  the  most 
southerly  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  where  we  met  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard,  His  Lordship's  daughter  and  her  husband, 
and  their  sons,  one  of  whom  is  now  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  the  British  Government.  The  Island  of  Colon- 
say  belonged  to  His  Lordship  and  he  maintained  a  residence 
there.  Returning  from  Colonsay  we  arrived  at  Oban  and 
left  there  for  a  tour  of  the  Northern  Highlands. 

Before  leaving  I  asked  His  Lordship  what  instructions 
he  had  to  give  to  me  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  Norway 
House  and  he  said:  "I  would  like  you  to  look  after  the 
property  just  the  same  as  if  you  owned  it,  keep  it  in  first 
class  condition  and  make  any  expenditures  which  you  deem 
necessary  for  that  purpose." 
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When  we  came  to  leave  London  later  to  take  the  boat 
at  Liverpool,  His  Lordship  came  to  the  station  to  see  us 
off,  and  thereafter  used  to  send  us  at  Christmas  some 
pheasants  every  year. 

The  year  before  he  died  he  paid  a  visit  to  Canada  and 
came  to  Norway  House,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Chipman,  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  his  grandson  and  granddaughter. 
They  arrived  by  special  train  and  I  met  him,  and  with  him 
looked  over  the  house  and  property.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
he  was  endeavoring  to  interest  his  grandson  in  the  property, 
but  I  did  not  gather  that  the  response  was  very  cordial.  A 
photograph  was  taken  of  His  Lordship  and  the  party,  includ- 
ing myself,  standing  on  the  east  entrance  to  the  building. 

On  his  death  the  property  to  which  he  had  had  absolute 
title  for  thirty-four  years  and  really  controlled  for  over  fifty 
years,  passed  to  Mrs.  James  Smith,  the  wife  of  his  stepson, 
and  was  later  sold  by  her  to  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  who 
have  built  brick  additions  to  the  old  building,  and  it  has  been 
maintained  as  the  Maritime  Odd  Fellows'  Home  since 
1923. 

The  public  career  of  Sir  Donald  Smith  and  Lord  Strath- 
cona  is  already  well  known  by  the  public  of  Canada,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  great  part  he  played  during  his  lifetime  in 
connection  with  the  public  and  business  life  of  the  country. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Laird  Borden 

Sir  Robert  Laird  Borden  came  of  an  old  Liberal  family 
connected  with  Kings  County,  Nova  Scotia,  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  He  was  a  first  cousin  of  Sir  Frederick 
Borden,  and  when  one  recalls  the  quotation  from  one  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operas: 

"Everyone  is  born  into  the  world  alive 
Either  a  little  Liberal  or  a  little  Conservative" 

one  would  say  that  beyond  question  of  doubt  Sir  Robert 
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came  into  the  world  as  "a  little  Liberal."  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Acadia  Villa  Academy  at  Horton, 
Kings  County,  and  in  his  school  days,  as  indeed  throughout 
his  whole  life,  he  must  have  been  a  good  student,  because  at 
a  very  early  age  he  was  a  Professor  in  the  Glenwood  Insti- 
tute in  New  Jersey.  Returning  from  there  he  became  a 
student  of  law,  first  with  Mr.  Chipman  of  Kentville,  who 
afterwards  became  Judge  Chipman,  and  thereafter  in  the 
office  in  Halifax  of  the  firm  of  which  he  eventually  became 
the  head.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1878,  when  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age. 

In  1895  I  was  retained  by  his  office  in  Halifax  in  connec- 
tion with  three  slander  suits  which  gave  promise  at  the  time 
of  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  Sir  Robert  was  in 
Pictou  for  some  days  at  the  June  term  of  the  Court  in  con- 
nection with  these;  but  they  went  over  to  the  next  term  of 
the  Court  and  ultimately  never  came  to  trial. 

His  first  public  appearance  in  a  political  way,  so  far  as 
my  recollection  goes  was  on  his  nomination  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  in  Halifax  in  the  year  1896.  The  firm  with  which 
he  was  connected  was  an  historic  Conservative  legal  firm  in 
the  Province  the  original  members  of  which,  were  Mr. 
Graham,  afterwards  Sir  Wallace  Graham,  and  Sir  Hibbert 
Tupper,  under  the  name  of  Graham  and  Tupper.  Subse- 
quently it  was  known  under  the  name  of  Graham,  Tupper 
and  Borden.  Then  when  Mr.  Graham  went  on  the  Bench 
and  Sir  Hibbert  went  to  British  Columbia  in  1897  the  firm 
became  known  as  Borden,  Ritchie,  Parker  and  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Ritchie  being  W.  B.  A.  Ritchie,  K.C.,  with  whom  I 
was  frequently  associated,  and  Mr.  Chisholm,  the  present 
Sir  Joseph  Chisholm,  the  honored  Chief  Justice  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  the  Province  generally  when  Sir 
Robert  first  appeared  in  public  life  representing  the  Conser- 
vatives, on  account  of  the  historic  Liberal  family  with  which 
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he  was  connected.  1896  was  the  Manitoba  School  Case 
election  year  and,  on  account  of  the  high  legal  reputation  of 
Mr.  Borden,  it  was  generally  understood  that  he  was  pres- 
sed to  accept  the  nomination  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in  order 
that  his  party  might  have  the  advantage  of  his  unquestioned 
legal  ability  in  defending  their  position. 

Halifax  County  had  always  been  noted  as  having  a 
partiality  for  business  men  as  its  representatives,  and  had 
such  notable  men  as  A.  G.  Jones,  T.  E.  Kenney  and  John  F. 
Stairs  on  both  sides  of  politics.  Mr.  Borden  and  Mr.  Benja- 
min Russell,  K.C.,  who  was  one  of  the  Liberal  candidates 
and  was  afterwards  Judge  Russell  were  elected.  Mr.  Borden 
at  once,  on  account  of  his  high  legal  reputation  and  capacity, 
took  a  foremost  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1900, 
he  was  re-elected  for  Halifax  with  Mr.  William  Roche  as  a 
Liberal  colleague,  and  on  the  defeat  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
election  he  was  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  in 
that  party.  He  remained  as  its  leader  until  he  retired  volun- 
tarily in  1920,  and  thus  had  the  distinction  of  having  been 
the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Dominion  longer  than  any  other 
man  in  public  life  since  Confederation,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  who  had  served  for  32  years  (1887- 
1919)  in  the  position  of  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Halifax  in  1904  reverted  to  its  partiality  for  merchant 
representatives  and  elected  Messrs.  Roche  and  Carney  over 
Sir  Robert  and  his  colleague,  but  the  latter  was  given  a  seat 
for  Carleton,  Ontario,  and  in  1908  was  re-elected  in  both 
Carleton  and  Halifax. 

On  the  eve  of  his  attaining  the  Premiership  in  1911, 
there  were  signs  of  revolt  against  his  leadership  from  certain 
elements  of  the  party,  and  Sir  Richard  McBride  was  brought 
from  British  Columbia  and  a  dinner  given  him  in  Ottawa  by 
those  elements.  On  closer  examination  of  Sir  Richard  and 
his  possibilities,  it  was  decided  that  Sir  Robert  Borden  was 
the  "better  bet."  Under  his  leadership  the  Conservative 
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Party  in  1911  carried  the  General  Election  on  September  21 
and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  forming  a  Cabinet, 
which  he  did  on  October  10.  In  that  year  the  representation 
of  Halifax  was  again  divided  and  his  colleague  was  Mr.  A. 
K.  Maclean,  who  was  elected  as  a  Liberal.  Sir  Robert 
became  an  Imperial  Privy  Councillor  in  1912  and  was  crea- 
ted G.C.M.G.  on  the  King's  birthday  in  June  1914. 

I  sat  in  opposition  to  him  from  1904  until  1917,  and  he 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  great  lawyer  who  was  advis- 
ing and  directing  his  client,  the  Conservative  party,  rather 
than  the  leader  as  such. 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  or  LL.D.  from  nine 
Universities  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  including  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  had 
also  the  distinction  of  receiving  the  freedom  of  six  of  the 
largest  Cities  in  Great  Britain. 

The  burden  of  administration  during  the  war  period 
must  have  been  a  very  onerous  one,  so  it  was  not  surprising 
that  his  health  became  impaired  and  he  sought  freedom  from 
responsibility  when  he  resigned  the  Premiership  on  July  10, 
1920,  having  been  the  only  Prime  Minister  in  the  Empire 
who  had  served  as  such  continuously  throughout  the  war. 
After  his  retirement  he  became  Chancellor  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity, and  subsequently  of  Queen  University,  and  in  1927  he 
delivered  a  series  of  Rhodes  memorial  lectures  at  Oxford 
University,  taking  as  his  subject  "Canada  in  the  Common- 
wealth from  Conflict  to  Co-Operation."  He  headed  the 
Canadian  delegation  that  attended  the  League  of  Nations  in 
September  1930.  In  later  years  he  became  interested  in  busi- 
ness matters  and  was  President  of  the  Crown  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Canada  and  also  of  Barclay's  Bank,  Canada. 

Notwithstanding  my  aggressive  support  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  my  personal  relations  with  Sir  Robert  while  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  always  cordial.  In  speaking  to 
me  he  always  called  me  "Ned"  and  he  entertained  Mrs. 
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Macdonald  and  myself  at  his  home  at  least  once  every 
session.  In  1919  when  I  called  to  see  him  in  Paris  on  busi- 
ness he  asked  me  to  lunch  with  him,  I  met  several  prominent 
English  representatives  at  the  luncheon  and  recall  that  on 
leaving  he  introduced  me  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil, who  was  and 
is  a  conspicuous  figure  in  British  politics  and  a  great  up- 
holder of  the  League  of  Nations. 

After  his  retirement  in  1920  beyond  maintaining  his 
interest  in  the  League  of  Nations  Society  and  continuing  his 
studies  on  the  constitutional  changes  which  might  take 
place  in  Canada,  he  cut  off  all  connection  whatever  with 
Canadian  politics. 

When  I  saw  in  1934  that  he  was  nearing  his  eightieth 
birthday  I  wrote  him  a  letter  expressing  my  delight  that  he 
retained  all  his  old  vigor  and  ability.  I  extended  my  con- 
gratulations upon  his  approaching  birthday  and  trusted  he 
might  have  a  great  many  more  happy  years.  I  received 
from  him  the  following  reply: 

June  27,  1934. 
My  dear  Ned: 

I  am  most  grateful  for  your  kind  and  thought- 
ful remembrance  of  my  eightieth  birthday.  The 
weight  of  four  score  years  is  not  inconsiderable; 
but  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  retained  (or  rather 
regained,  since  my  collapse  in  1919)  a  reasonable 
measure  of  health  and  strength  with  which  to  face 
the  future. 

I  first  recall  our  acquaintance  when  you  came 
to  see  me  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Nova  Scotia  Barristers  Society.  You  came,  not 
on  your  own  behalf,  but  for  a  friend  who  feared 
that  he  might  have  failed  to  pass.  Since  that  time 
I  have  followed  with  great  interest  your  career 
which  has  been  of  outstanding  distinction.  And 
although  we  did  not  often  see  eye  to  eye  with  res- 
pect to  party  political  questions,  I  never  doubted 
your  sincere  patriotism. 
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With  renewed  thanks  and  kindest  regards,  I 
remain,  my  dear  Ned, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  L.  BORDEN. 

Honourable  E.  M.  Macdonald,  K.C., 
Pictou,   N.S. 

Shortly  after  our  exchange  of  letters  I  met  a  well  known 
Liberal  public  man  who  was  associated  in  a  business  way 
with  Sir  Robert  in  one  of  the  institutions  of  which  he  was 
President,  who  asked  me  how  it  was  that  Sir  Robert  had 
come  to  be  a  Conservative  and  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  because,  he  said,  in  his  relationship  with  him  he  gave 
no  indication  whatever  of  the  presence  of  any  political  feel- 
ing; and  I  understand  this  was  the  experience  of  those  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  his  later  yesars. 

In  1935  and  again  in  1936  I  wrote  him  birthday  con- 
gratulations, and  the  last  year  I  received  the  following 
kindly  note  from  him: 

Ottawa,  June  24,  1936. 
My  dear  Ned, 

I  am  greatly  touched  by  your  very  kind  note 
and  send  my  warmest  thanks.  At  my  age,  one 
has  rather  a  hard  fight  with  Anno  Domini;  but  my 
physician  pronounces  me  fit  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney to  Vimy  for  the  unveiling  of  the  great  memorial 
to  which  the  Prime  Minister,  on  behalf  of  the  Gpv- 
-ernment  of  Canada,has  extended  to  me  a  very  kind 
invitation. 

I  trust  that  your  health  and  strength  are  well 
maintained,and  with  very  kind  regards  and  all  good 
wishes,  I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  L.  BORDEN. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Macdonald, 
Limehurst, 
Pictou,  N.S. 
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Sir  Robert  attended  the  celebration  at  Vimy  that  year 
as  a  guest  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  was  received 
with  honors  by  France  and  Belgium  on  the  occasion  of  that 
great  event. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  1937  he  was  stricken  with  a  heart 
attack,  from  which  he  rallied,  but  he  underwent  recurring 
attacks  which  greatly  taxed  his  reserve  powers  and  finally, 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June 
he  passed  away  in  a  coma.  At  his  bedside  were  Lady  Borden 
and  his  nephew,  with  the  attending  physicians.  Lady 
Borden  has  been  his  gracious  helpmate  for  a  period  of  forty- 
eight  years.  She  was  Miss  Bond  of  Halifax. 

From  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world  and  from 
men  of  all  political  stripes  there  was  nothing  but  sincere 
mourning  for  the  passing  of  this  great  Canadian  stateman. 
An  interesting  feature  of  his  record  outside  of  party  politics 
was  his  support  of  the  idea  that  had  been  enunciated  by 
Laurier  in  1908  as  to  what  the  future  constitution  of  the 
British  Empire  should  be.  He  insisted  upon  Canada  and  the 
various  Dominions  being  represented  at  the  Versailles  Con- 
ference and  having  separate  representation  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  constitutional 
developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  the 
various  Dominions  to  the  Empire  itself. 

It  is  fitting  to  include  here  some  of  the  eulogies  which 
have  been  written  about  him  since  his  passing.  A  well 
known  Canadian  Conservative  paper  wrote  as  follows: 
"There  was  a  shell  of  austerity  about  him  which  to  some  was 
a  barrier;  actually  he  was  a  man  of  warm  sympathies,  kindly 
and  tolerant,  and  in  his  moments  of  freedom  from  official 
duties  a  most  charming  companion.  He  never  pretended  to 
the  qualities  of  a  Macdonald.  He  lacked  the  political  as- 
tuteness, the  intimate  grasp  of  party  organization  and  the 
uncanny  susceptibility  to  political  currents  that  character- 
ized his  celebrated  predecessor.  At  the  same  time  he  wa&. 
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free  of  Macdonald's  failings.  He  had  never  the  artistry  of 
Laurier,  the  eloquence  and  magnetism  of  his  illustrious 
adversary,  but  he  had  great  native  and  cultivated  abilities. 
His  intellectual  endowments  were  of  the  highest  order.  As 
a  lawyer  and  constitutionalist  he  was  in  the  front  rank  and  he 
was  a  powerful  and  an  impressive  debater.  His  memory 
was  extraordinarily  orderly  and  retentive;  it  was  once  said 
of  him  that  he  forgot  nothing  but  injuries.  His  demeanour 
for  many  years  was  more  suggestive  of  the  courts  than  of  the 
Parliamentary  arena,  but  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  party 
war-fare,  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  and  on  the  hustings 
throughout  the  country,  he  acquired  a  greater  freedom  of 
manner  even  if  mannerism  remained." 

Another  Conservative  paper  paid  the  following  tribute: 
"Robert  Laird  Borden  was  the  most  representative  Canad- 
ian who  ever  sat  in  the  Prime  Minister's  chair.  He  was 
not  a  strong  party  man.  "He  was  not  a  sectionalist.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  Conservative  leader,  but  he  began  life 
as  a  Liberal  and  always  displayed  many  Liberal  leanings. 
It  is  true  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  British  Empire  and  led 
his  country  in  fighting  vigorously  in  defence  of  that  Empire, 
but  he  was  never  in  awe  of  Imperial  control  and  stood  up 
courageously  in  defence  of  what  he  regarded  as  Canadian 
rights  and  interests  in  even  the  war  countries  of  the  Empire". 

The  New  York  Times  is  a  very  appreciative  editorial 
concluded  as  follows:  "Constituional  law  was  his  favorite 
study.  The  Westminster  Statute  was  the  realization  of  his 
long  hopes.  A  steady  friend  of  the  League  of  Nations,  he 
insisted  that  Canada  should  become  a  member.  The  vir- 
tual independence  which  she  enjoys  is  in  a  large  part  due  to 
him.  Federation,  union  of  discordant  elements,  is  the  glory 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  Reconciliation  of  English  and 
French  interests  may  be  said  to  be  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's. 
The  last  of  the  Dominion's  elder  statesmen  carries  to  his 
.grave  at  least  his  full  sheaf  of  achievements." 
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He  was  leader  of  his  party  for  nearly  twenty  years  and 
Premier  of  Canada  for  nine  years,  and  will  ever  be  recorded 
by  Canada  as  having  won  a  place  among  the  trio  of  the 
famous  Premiers  of  the  Dominion — Sir  John  Macdonald, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  Robert  Borden.  A  great  states- 
man passed  to  his  eternal  rest. 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Perry  Graham 

George  Graham,  as  he  was  known  by  all  his  political 
associates,  both  friends  and  opponents,  is  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  men,  and  popular  with  men  of  every  shade  of 
political  life.  I  first  knew  him  in  Ottawa  in  1907,  when  he 
came  there,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years,  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  Minister  of  Railways  which  had  been  vacated  by  the 
resignation  of  Hon.  Henry  Emmerson.  Previous  to  that 
he  had  been  nine  years  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  of 
Ontario  and  had  won  his  way  to  the  front  and  become  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Opposition  party  in  the  Legislature  in  Jan- 
uary, 1907.  He  was  by  profession  a  journlaist  and  had  a  wide 
experience  with  different  newspapers  until  he  became  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  Recorder  at  Brockville,  where  his 
home  had  been.  He  represented  Brockville  in  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature  from  1898  to  1907,  having  been  re-elected 
at  the  General  Elections  of  1902  and  1905  and  having  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  Provincial  Secretary  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross  until  the  time  of  its  defeat  in 
February,  1905. 

He  was  thus  no  novice  in  public  life.  He  at  once  show- 
ed, on  assuming  the  important  Department  of  Railways 
and  Canals,  his  capacity  in  public  affairs,  and  his  abilities 
were  recognized  and  conceded  by  men  of  all  parties  in  the 
Commons.  On  taking  his  seat  there  he  was  returned  to 
the  Federal  House  in  his  old  home  County  and  represented 
it  until  1911,  when  the  Government  of  Sir  Wilfrid  was 
defeated  upon  the  Reciprocity  and  Naval  issues  and  George- 
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Graham  was  one  of  those  who  went  down  in  the  struggle. 
His  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  much  desired 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  and  all  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
Liberal  Party.  Mr.  Thomas  Low,  who  had  been  elected 
for  South  Renfrew  in  the  General  Election,  resigned  his 
.seat  and  Mr.  Graham  was  chosen  as  the  Liberal  candidate. 
His  place  of  birth  was  at  Eganville,  in  the  County  of  Ren- 
frew. The  by-election  took  place  on  February  23,  1912, 
in  the  middle  of  a  severe  winter.  This  contest  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  interesting  of  all  the  by-elections  that  had 
taken  place  for  many  years,  and  members  from  both  sides 
of  the  House  took  part  in  the  contest  in  great  numbers. 
His  opponent  was  Dr.  Maloney,  popular  local  physician  of 
Eganville,  and  a  bright  and  clever  speaker,  but,  notwith- 
standing all  the  force  of  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  Mr.  Graham  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  223,  and 
sat  at  the  same  desk  with  Sir  Wilfrid  during  all  that  Parlia- 
ment. 

Though  our  friendship  began  almost  from  the  time  of 
his  coming  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  cemented  and 
increased  by  our  association  on  the  trip  which  we  made 
across  Canada  in  1910  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  As  Minis- 
ter of  Railways  he  was  much  occupied  during  the  trip  by 
railway  questions,  which  were  to  the  fore  in  different  parts 
of  Western  Canada,  but  his  speeches  on  the  tour  were  very 
effective  and  of  a  very  high  class,  and  he  was  received  with 
applause  at  every  gathering  at  which  he  spoke.  He  had 
a  bright  and  humorous  touch  to  his  delivery  which  won  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  an  audience  at  once,  and  he  was 
a  great  factor  in  the  success  which  attended  the  tour. 

After  his  return  to  the  House  in  1912  he  became  Sir 
Wilfrid's  right  hand  man  and  the  relationship  and  intimacy 
between  them  was  very  close.  In  all  the  debates  that  took 
place  in  that  stirring  Parliament  Mr.  Graham  was  a  promin- 
ent factor  and  led  the  Opposition  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Wil- 
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frid  from  the  House  at  any  time,  notably  on  the  Saturday 
night's  conclusion  of  the  Naval  debate,  when  the  House  had 
sat  continuously  for  two  weeks,  and  on  the  night  the  House 
of  Commons  was  burned. 

When  the  conscription  issue  came  up  in  1917  the  tur- 
moil that  had  occurred  in  Ontario  and  the  hysteria  which 
characterized  the  attitude  of  that  portion  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  war  matters  made  Mr.  Grahams  position  a  most 
difficult  one.  In  addition  Mr.  Graham's  only  child,  his  eld- 
est son,  was  in  France  in  the  trenches,  a  position  which  very 
few  of  the  members  were  in.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  and  Mr.  Graham  thoroughly  understood 
each  other  when  the  latter  voted  for  conscription.  Speak- 
ing on  the  Bill  in  the  House  he  said:  "I  have  the  absolute 
consent  of  my  revered  leader  to  take  whatever  course  I 
think  best  at  the  present  time.  Every  member  on  this 
side  of  the  House  is  at  liberty  to  act,  speak  and  vote  as  he 
chooses.  By  doing  so  he  is  not  severing  the  ties  of  affection 
that  bind  him  to  his  grand  old  chieftain.  Neither  is  he  slink- 
ing away  under  any  circumstances  from  the  great  Liberal 
Party  and  the  causes  which  it  has  always  stood  for." 

Mr.  Graham's  position  was  well  understood  by  those 
of  us  who  voted  against  conscription.  He  continued  as  the 
deskmate  of  Sir  Wilfrid  until  the  end  of  the  session.  He 
moved  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition  the  resolution  against  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  Bill,  led  the  Oppositon  when 
Sir  Wilfrid  was  not  present,  and  worked  loyally  and  devoted- 
ly with  his  Liberal  friends  and  associates  on  all  the  ques- 
tions that  came  up  for  consideration  in  opposition  to  the 
Borden  Government. 

During  the  winter  of  1917  Mr.  Graham  and  myself 
made  a  trip  through  the  various  Western  Provinces  to  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  return,  conferring  with  the  Liberal  lead- 
ers in  each  one  of  the  Provinces,  and  we  reported  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  on  our  return  our  views  upon  the  situation  that  was 
disclosed  to  us  in  that  portion  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  Graham  was  not  in  Parliament  from  1917  to  1921, 
but  contested  the  riding  of  South  Essex  in  the  latter  year, 
and  on  the  attainment  of  Mr.  King  to  power  he  became 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence.  He  continued  in  that 
office  until  1923,  when  he  again  became  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals,  where  he  was  at  home,  and  with  his 
previous  experience  in  that  Department  gave  most  efficient 
and  practical  aid  to  Mr.  King  in  carrying  on  the  Government. 
In  recognition  of  his  long  public  service  he  was  recommended 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Home  authorities  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  on  June 
22,  1925. 

In  the  Elections  that  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  was  defeated  and  the  following  year  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Tariff  Board,  where  he  gave 
splendid  service  in  carrying  on  the  very  important  work 
which  was  assigned  to  that  Board.  Finally  he  was  summon- 
ed to  the  Senate,  on  December  20,  1926,  where  he  adorns 
that  body  with  his  sound  judgment  and  his  great  experience. 

George  Graham  is  still  recognized  in  Ottawa,  as  he  was 
ten  years  ago,  as  one  of  the  finest  after-dinner  speakers 
in  either  House  or  Senate.  He  had  a  whimsical  humor  on 
occasions  of  that  kind  which  was  unique,  and  invariably  his 
speeches  on  public  occasions  of  that  character  were  awaited 
with  interest  and  won  loud  applause. 

His  helpmate  in  life,  Mrs.  Graham,  was  very  popular 
with  ladies  in  Ottawa  and  she  still  helps  to  look  after,  as  of 
old,  her  distinguished  husband.  This  happy  couple  had  only 
two  children,  two  boys,  one  known  as  Perry  who  used  to 
come  to  Ottawa  from  school  and  college  and  who  was  known 
by  all  the  younger  members  of  the  House.  He  passed  away 
as  a  young  man.  His  older  son,  William,  who  was  a  bar- 
rister, fell  in  the  Great  War,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Grahams 
to  their  grandchildren,  daughters  of  their  son  William,  is 
pathetic,  admirable  and  deeply  sincere. 
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Mr.  Graham  was  a  most  hospitable  Minister  and  even 
after  he  retired  from  the  Ministry  his  annual  dinners  on  his 
birthday  are  looked  forward  to  with  interest  and  delight  by 
his  many  friends  who  are  able  to  partake  of  his  kindness. 
His  work  as  Minister  of  the  Crown  from  1907  to  1911  and 
from  1921  to  1925  was  of  a  high  order  both  as  an  adminis- 
trator and  in  the  House,  where  he  was  a  vigorous  and  elo- 
quent speaker.  That  he  may  long  be  spared  to  the  public 
life  of  the  country  is  the  sincere  wish  of  everyone. 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding 

For  over  forty  years  the  name  of  W.  S.  Fielding  was  a 
household  word  throughout  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  for  almost  thirty  years  throughout  the  whole  Dominion 
of  Canada.  He  was  born  in  Halifax  on  November  24,  1848. 
Without  any  of  the  advantages  that  come  through  the  pos- 
session of  wealth  or  other  circumstances  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  have  a  wide  opportunity  for  educational 
training,  at  an  early  date  he  became  the  chief  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  Halifax.  He  conducted  that  paper 
with  marvellous  ability,  and  his  handling  of  its  editorial 
columns  during  the  years  preceding  1882  played  a  great 
part  in  the  defeat  of  what  was  known  as  the  Holmes-Thomp- 
son Government  in  that  year. 

At  thirty-four  years  of  age  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Assembly  as  a  member  for  Halifax,  and  his  name  was 
prominently  mentioned  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  for  the  position  of  Premier.  This  he  declined 
to  accept,  and  Mr.  Pipes  of  Cumberland  was  made  Premier, 
but  the  latter  apparently  was  not  ambitious  to  continue 
and  on  July  28,  1884,  Mr.  Fielding  became  Premier  and 
Provincial  Secretary.  He  was  re-elected  and  his  Govern- 
ment was  sustained  at  the  General  Elections  of  1884,  1886, 
1890  and  1894.  He  had  a  reputation  for  great  ability  as 
well  as  for  the  highest  integrity,  which  was  never  questioned 
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during  all  the  years  that  he  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
Province.  He  was  an  intense  Nova  Scotian  and  always 
solicitous  throughout  his  whole  career  for  its  interests.  He 
commanded  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  all  political  par- 
ties during  the  twelve  years  he  was  Premier  of  the  Province. 

I  had  met  him  only  incidentally  when  a  student  in 
Halifax,  but  in  1894  when  I  first  contested  Pictou  County  for 
the  Legislature  he  attended  the  convention  at  Pictou  and 
was  a  guest  at  my  home;  thereafter  I  grew  to  know  him 
intimately,  and  to  admire  the  splendid  qualities  which  had 
won  him  such  success  and  which  inspired  such  complete 
public  confidence. 

When  the  General  Elections  of  1896  occurred  and  the 
Liberal  Government  was  returned  at  Ottawa  Sir  Wilfrid 
invited  Mr.  Fielding  to  enter  his  Government.  Sir  Wil- 
frid had  the  greatest  admiration  for  Mr.  Fielding  and  offer- 
ed him  the  position  of  Minister  of  Finance,  which  Mr. 
Fielding  at  first  declined  to  accept  unless  this  was  assented 
to  by  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  who  had  been  the  financial 
critic  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  seemed  to  mark  him 
out  as  the  natural  man  for  the  position.  Sir  Wilfrid  offered 
Sir  Richard  the  post  of  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce; 
he  accepted  it  and  assented  to  Mr.  Fielding's  taking  the 
Ministry  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Fielding  brought  down  his  first  Budget  in  April, 
1897,  in  an  address  which  for  lucid  statement  and  power  and 
readiness  in  debate  at  once  attracted  the  attention  and  won 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  country.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  the  problems  of  that  day  and  this, 
he  forecast  a  total  expenditure  for  the  year  of  forty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  whereas  in  the  present  year  the  Budget 
estimate  will  amount  to  more  than  three  hundred  millions. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  first  Budget  was  the  proposal 
to  give  a  preference  to  British  goods  in  Canada,  which  was 
the  first  great  step  in  the  relaxing  of  the  policy  of  higher 
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tariffs,  which  had  been  the  order  of  the  day  since  1878.  The 
effect  of  the  Budget  upon  the  Mother  Country  was  most 
striking,  and  when  in  the  following  year  Sir  Wilfrid  went 
over  to  attend  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  British  public,  which  had  been  aroused  by  this  first 
step  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  in  recog- 
nition of  British  interests,  helped  to  give  him  the  marvellous 
reception  which  was  accorded  him  by  all  classes  in  Great 
Britain.  The  success  of  Mr.  Fielding's  first  Budget  was 
followed  by  the  recognition  by  his  fellow  members  and  indeed 
by  the  Canadian  people  in  general  of  the  sterling  qualities, 
which  had  won  the  good  judgment  of  Sir  Wilfrid  in  regard 
to  his  selection,  and  he  became  a  national  figure. 

When  I  went  to  Ottawa  in  1904  I  found  that  the  position 
which  Mr.  Fielding  occupied  was  certainly  a  most  distin- 
guished one;  that  he  ranked  next  to  Sir  Wilfrid  himself  in 
prestige  in  the  party  and  throughout  the  country.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  biographer,  speaking  of  that  period  he  said: 
"Mr.  Fielding's  careful  and  prudent  handling  of  the  coun- 
try's finance,  and  his  moderation,  judgment  and  probity 
in  all  relations  had  steadily  strengthened  his  position  in  the 
House  and  in  the  country." 

He  had  been  elected,  when  he  entered  the  Federal 
Government  as  Minister  of  Finance,  for  Queens-Shelburne, 
and  was  re-elected  there  in  1900  and  1904.  In  1902  he  was 
one  of  the  Canadian  delegates  to  the  Colonial  Conference, 
held  in  London  in  June  and  July  of  that  year,  and  he  also 
attended  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  as  one  of  the  Can- 
adian representatives.  In  1904  he  led,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Frederick  Borden,  to  Ottawa  a  full  contingent  of  Liberal 
representatives,  eighteen  in  all.  This  remarkable  result 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  enmity  on  the  part  of  our  opponents 
and  election  petitions  were  filed  I  think  against  every  one  of 
the  eighteen.  All  these  petitions  were  dismissed,  for 
various  reasons,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fielding's;  for 
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some  reason  which  was  always  difficult  to  ascretain  the 
petition  was  pressed  against  him  in  the  keenest  possible  way 
and  was  brought  to  trial.  Everyone  in  the  Province  knew 
that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Fielding  was  concerned, he  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  financing  his  elections,  he  was  absolutely 
confident  that,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  being  unseated.  But  there  was  always 
the  over-enthusiastic  and  imprudent  friend  who  might 
commit  some  breach  of  the  election  law;  as  a  consequence, 
he  was  unseated,  and  was  compelled  to  again  seek  re-election 
from  his  constituents.  His  opponent  was  Dr.  R.  C. 
Weldon,  at  that  time  Dean  of  the  Dalhousie  Law  School, 
and  in  this  campaign  I  stumped  with  Mr.  Fielding  all 
through  the  County  of  Shelburne.  There  never  was  any  ques- 
tion about  the  result  of  the  election,  and  he  was  returned 
by  a  very  large  majority. 

He  was  keenly  sensitive,  however,  over  the  fact  that 
his  unseating  might  be  deemed  to  be  some  reflection  upon 
himself  personally,  and  in  most  of  the  addresses  which  he 
gave  he  took  occasion  to  explain  the  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  the  protest,  sometimes  at  greater  length  than  I, 
although  I  was  much  younger,  thought  necessary.  I  ven- 
tured to  point  out  to  him  that  he  was  altogether  too  modest, 
that  there  was  not  any  person  I  could  find  in  the  riding 
among  our  friends  at  any  rate,  who  ever  thought  of  imputing 
to  him  any  kind  of  blame  personally  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing been  unseated.  I  pointed  out  to  him,  however,  that 
there  was  evidence  to  me,  from  having  gone  through  the 
contest,  that  his  organization  was  not  complete  and  that  I 
was  fearful  that,  if  an  attack  were  made  upon  him  by  any- 
one who  knew  the  value  of  organization  and  how  to  put  it 
in  effect,  he  might  be  in  danger  in  a  subsequent  contest. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in-the  advantages  not 
only  to  the  whole  of  Canada  but  to  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  the  United  States.  In  1910 
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he  conducted  for  Canada  negotiations  with  President  Taft 
and  the  United  States  Government  to  prevent  the  then 
threatened  tariff  war  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada; in  the  following  year  he  was  the  leading  Commissioner 
in  the  negotiations  for  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  which 
was  effected  in  1911.  He  gave  himself  to  this  work  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm  and  with  the  confident  belief  that 
he  had  arranged  an  agreement  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  whole  country,  and  especially  to  his  beloved 
Nova  Scotia.  He  was  amazed  at  the  storm  of  attack  which 
greeted  it,  at  the  arguments  that  there  should  be  "no  truck 
nor  trade  with  the  Yankees;"  "leave  well  enough  alone;" 
that  trade  should  be  East  and  West,  and  not  North  and 
South,  and  at  the  suggestion  that  the  effect  of  the  agreement 
would  be  to  weaken  our  relations  with  the  Mother  Country. 
Those  of  us  who  were  associated  with  him  knew  what  a  keen 
Britisher  he  was,  animated  with  the  most  intense  loyalty 
to  the  Motherland  and  devoted  to  her  traditions  and  to  her 
achievements  with  the  keenest  possible  sincerity.  He  simp- 
ly could  not  understand  what  the  meaning  of  all  these  ridic- 
ulous and  extreme  attacks  was.  He  felt  that  in  arranging 
this  agreement  he  had  been  able  to  perform  what  he  regarded 
as  possibly  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  life. 

The  defeat  of  the  Laurier  Government  in  1911  was  not 
due  solely  to  the  attack  upon  the  Reciprocity  Arrangement. 
The  promoters  of  the  Nationalist  movement  in  Quebec, 
who  were  not  bothering  about  Reciprocity  but  who  attacked 
the  Liberal  Government  because  of  its  desire  to  inaugurate 
a  naval  policy  which  would  provide  for  the  protection  of  our 
shores  and  our  trade  and  commerce,  detached  from  the 
Liberal  Party  in  that  Province  a  sufficient  number  of  seats 
to  defeat  the  Government,  entirely  apart  from  the  Reciproc- 
ity issue.  However  Mr.  Fielding  was  defeated  himself  in 
Shelburne-Queens  and  went  down  with  the  Government. 
In  Quebec  the  Liberal  majority  had  fallen  from  forty-three 
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to  eleven.  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  Mr.  Fielding's  colleague 
in  the  Government,  was  also  defeated  in  Kings  County,  and 
Reciprocity  remained  dormant  and  impossible  of  arrange- 
ment until  the  Liberal  Government  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  King 
in  the  autumn  of  1935  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the 
Government  of  President  Roosevelt  which  is  now  in  effect. 
The  extent  of  the  present  agreement  is  necessarily  very  much 
limited  because  it  had  to  be  arranged  with  the  President, 
whose  power  to  negotiate  it  had  been  limited  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
which  were  not  called  upon  to  pass  upon  or  confirm  the 
arrangement  which  the  President  was  to  effect. 

From  1911  to  1917  Mr.  Fielding  was  out  of  office, 
lived  very  quietly  and  engaged  in  journalistic  work  in  Mont- 
real. In  1917  he  was  re-elected  by  acclamation  for  Queens- 
Shelburne,  but  played  very  little  part  in  Parliament  during 
the  days  of  the  Union  Government.  In  1919  at  the  Liberal 
convention  which  was  held  in  Ottawa  to  choose  a 
successor  to  Sir  Wilfrid  his  name  was  brought  forward  prom- 
inently, and  he  was  one  of  the  nominees  for  the  position 
of  leader.  He  was  then  seventy-one  years  of  age  and  it 
was  felt  that  this  fact  would  militate  against  his  selection, 
as  the  vigorous  and  aggressive  reunion  of  Liberals  which 
was  then  taking  place  looked  for  the  active  leadership  which 
only  the  vigor  of  middle  age  could  give  to  lead  the  party 
back  to  power.  He  loyally  accepted  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King,  and  when  the  General  Election  of  1921 
came  around  he  was  re-elected  for  Queens-Shelburne 
and  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Government  at  once  resumed 
his  old  position  of  Minister  of  Finance.  He  displayed  won- 
derful vigor  in  this  position,  and  once  more  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  country  to  a  marked  degree;  his  presence 
in  the  Government  went  a  long  way  in  the  success  of  Mr. 
King  in  dealing  with  the  onerous  problems  that  demanded 
the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Canada  after  the  war. 
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In  1922  he  went  to  London  as  one  of  the  Canadian 
members  of  the  conference  that  took  place  there  with  regard 
to  the  removal  of  the  cattle  embargo,  and  was  one  of  the 
Plenipotentiaries  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Franco-Canadian 
Commercial  Convention  in  Paris  in  December  1922;  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  third  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
at  Geneva  in  September  of  that  year  and  also  represented 
Canada  in  the  Italian-Canadian  convention  which  was  ar- 
ranged at  London  in  June  1923.  These  were  busy  days  for 
him;  he  plunged  into  the  duties  of  his  office  regardless  of 
his  age  with  his  old-time  enthusiasm. 

In  1923  he  came  to  my  desk  to  deliver  his  Budget 
speech,  as  it  was  nearer  the  centre  of  the  House,  and  I  saw 
some  signs  of  physical  weakness  which  the  strain  of  his 
effort  occasioned.  However,  in  his  reserved  and  quiet 
way  he  attended  to  all  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  same 
brilliance  and  punctilious  care  which  had  marked  the  per- 
formance of  all  this  public  duties. 

He  was  Acting  Prime  Minister  in  the  absence  from  Can- 
ada of  Mr.  King  and  in  the  autumn  of  1923  a  by-election  took 
place  in  Halifax  County,  following  the  appointment  of 
Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean  to  the  position  of  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Exchequer  Court  of  Canada.  In  going  to  and  from  Hali- 
fax and  in  taking  part  in  the  by-election  Mr.  Fielding  sub- 
jected himself,  considering  his  age,  to  great  demands  upon 
his  health,  and  after  a  strenuous  week  of  travel  and  speak- 
ing he  returned  to  Ottawa  greatly  weakened  by  his  exertions. 
In  that  week,  in  addition  to  his  speaking  engagements 
in  Halifax  he  had  journeyed  to  Toronto  and  had  been 
honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  McMaster  Univer- 
sity, and  while  in  Halifax  his  friends  had  tendered  him  a 
banquet  in  recognition  of  the  honor  that  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  in  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Privy  Council.  Shortly  after  ,his  return  from  Halifax 
he  suffered  a  stroke  which  confined  him  to  his  home  and 
which  was  the  beginning  of  his  last  illness. 
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Mr.  Fielding  never  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  again. 
The  following  summer  he  was  able  to  go  to  a  quiet  place  in 
Digby  for  a  short  time,  and  to  return  to  Ottawa,  but  his 
battle  days  were  over.  He  remained  an  invalid  for  a  sur- 
prisingly long  time,  his  home  being  a  mecca  which  many  of 
his  old  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  Nova 
Scotia  visited  from  time  to  time  until  June  23,  1929,  when 
he  passed  away. 

His  career  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  any  Nova  Scotian. 
From  small  beginnings  he  rose  to  one  of  the  highest  places 
in  the  Dominion ;  his  prestige  and  his  great  integrity  com- 
manded the  admiration  and  respect  of  men  of  all  parties. 
He  was  a  great  Parliamentarian.  Few  men  could  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  same 
interest  as  Fielding  could.  He  was  a  splendid  administrator 
of  Government.  While  intensely  cautious,  when  he  was 
confident  that  he  was  right  there  was  no  difficulty  too 
great  to  surmount,  or  no  obstacle  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  overcome.  He  was  extremely  modest  in  all  his  dealings 
with  everyone.  Caution  was  a  dominating  characteristic. 
He  was  never  known  to  make  an  absolute  promise  upon 
any  question,  and  was  continually  fearful,  in  case  any  word 
of  interest  or  sympathy  in  a  case  that  was  being  presented 
to  him  might  be  interpreted  as  giving  some  assurance  of 
his  intention  to  grant  the  request. 

I  have  spoken  already  of  his  keen  devotion  to  every- 
thing that  was  British  and  his  inability  to  understand  the 
misrepresentation  and  appeals  to  patriotism  which  were 
so  rife  in  1911.  This  feeling  on  his  art  was  exhibited  in 
later  years,  when  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  Can- 
adian representative  at  Washington  was  under  consider- 
ation. There  his  caution  prompted  him  to  fear  that  there 
might  be  some  elements  which  would  give  rise  to  a  weakening 
of  the  tie  with  the  Mother  Country  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment  of  a  direct  representative  there. 
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He  was  beloved  by  all  his  colleagues  and  associates  in 
the  Government  and  in  Parliament,  and  he  commanded  the 
respect  of  both  friend  and  foe  to  a  degree  which  was  almost 
unique  in  his  generation;  few  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ever  attained  the  position  which  he  occupied  in  this  regard. 
His  career  is  one  which  might  well  be  emulated  by  anyone 
who  is  anxious  to  follow  the  pattern  of  a  great  public  man 
animated  by  the  sincerest  motives  at  all  times. 

Lieut- Col.  The  Hon  Sir  Frederick  William  Borden 

Elected  before  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  Dr. 
Borden  as  he  was  then  and  from  1900  on  Sir  Frederick  Bor- 
den, represented  the  County  of  Kings,  Nova  Scotia,  con- 
tinuously, with  the  exception  of  he  period  between  1882  and 
1887,  until  1911,  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  In  his  whole 
career  he  ran  twelve  elections  and  won  ten  of  them,  and 
during  all  that  long  period  his  name  was  a  household  word 
throughout  the  Province.  He  was  a  first  cousin  of  Sir 
Robert  Borden  and  was  born  on  May  14,  1847.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  King's  College  and  of  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  practised  medicine  in  the  early  part  of  his  Career  at 
Canning,  in  Kings  County.  The  family  from  which  he 
came  was  an  old  and  distinguished  one  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  Province. 

He  was  a  strong  and  devoted  member  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  much  attached  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  He  was 
elected  both  in  1874  and  in  1878,  but  in  those  days  there 
was  a  doughty  political  warrior  on  the  other  side  by  the 
name  of  D.B.  Woodswroth,  better  known  as  "Doug"  Woods- 
worth.  They  were  long  political  antagonists,  and  Woods- 
worth  in  1882  succeeded  in  defeating  Dr.  Borden.  How- 
ever he  rewon  the  constituency  in  1887  and  despite  all  the 
varying  changes  remained  its  representative  until  1911.  He 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Opposition  and  when  the  Liberal  Government  was  formed 
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in  1896  he  became  a  member  of  it  as  the  Minister  of  Militia. 
He  had  long  been  interested  in  the  militia,  having  entered 
it  in  1869  as  an  assistant  surgeon  of  the  68th  Battalion, 
becoming  its  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  October  1893. 

He  proved  to  be  a  most  efficient  administrator,  and 
it  was  conceded  by  all  parties  that  to  him  must  be  given  the 
credit  of  having  put  the  militia  of  Canada  upon  the  best 
basis  it  had  ever  attained  up  to  that  time.  The  Depart- 
ment had  never  been  taken  seriously  by  its  different  occup- 
ants in  the  preceding  years,  but  Sir  Frederick  with  his 
early  training  and  his  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  service, 
by  intelligent  and  capable  improvements  in  all  branches 
created  a  force  that  was  of  real  value  and  importance 
throughout  the  country.  Upon  him  fell  the  responsibility 
of  marshalling  the  organizing  the  first  Canadian  contin- 
gent that  ever  went  overseas  to  take  part  in  Britain's  wars, 
when  the  Canadian  soldiers  served  in  the  South  African 
War. 

Outside  of  some  small  and  carping  criticisms  which  on 
account  of  their  very  unimportance  were  apt  to  be  made 
under  any  circumstances,  his  ability  and  capacity  for  organ- 
ization were  exhibited  to  a  high  degree,  he  received  great 
credit  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  success  which  at- 
tended his  efforts,  and  on  the  coronation  of  King  Edward 
he  was  made  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguish- 
ed Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  British  forces 
which  had  previously  been  quartered  at  Halifax  and  Esqui- 
mault  were  withdrawn  and  the  responsibility  of  looking 
after  the  defence  of  Canada  was  assumed  from  that  time 
henceforth  by  the  Department  over  which  Sir  Frederick 
presided. 

He  was  a  most  effective  platform  speaker  and  pre- 
sented his  case  at  all  times  with  vigor  and  energy,  and  was 
exceedingly  popular  with  all  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
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Party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  represented  Canada 
at  the  Imperial  Defence  Conference  of  1909.  From  1902 
he  was  a  Knight  of  Grace  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  a  man  of  genial  temperament  and  his  long 
continuance  in  the  position  of  representative  of  his  County 
showed  that  he  had  those  elements  of  popularity  which  won 
the  esteem  and  support  of  the  plain  people  of  the  country. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation  of  King  George  V 
in  1911,  he  accompanied  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  England,  and 
a  Canadian  contingent  from  the  militia  was  also  present  on 
that  occasion.  That  was  the  year  of  the  Reciprocity  Agree- 
ment and,  immediately  on  Sir  Wilfrid's  return  to  Canada 
after  the  Coronation,  he  decided  on  asking  for  dissolution, 
which  was  granted,  and  the  elections  were  held  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year. 

Sir  Frederick  delayed  leaving  Ottawa  for  home  and 
only  allowed  himself  about  three  weeks  between  his  arrival 
and  the  election  day  in  Kings.  Unfortunately  he  was 
defeated  by  Mr.  Foster  by  151  majority,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  had  he  not  delayed  his  departure  so 
long  he  would  have  retained  his  seat. 

Sir  Frederick  maintained  his  interest  in  politics  and 
was  organizing  his  County  preparatory  to  the  next  election, 
with  a  view  to  returning  to  public  life,  when  I  visited  Kent- 
ville  in  1913  and  addressed  a  meeting  of  his  Association  with 
himself  and  Mr.  Wickwire.  He  was  complaining  of  not 
feeling  well,  but  with  his  usual  pluck  and  energy  he  was 
determined  to  win  back  the  County. 

Previous  to  1905  the  Militia  Regiment  in  my  County 
was  known  as  the  78th  Pictou  and  Colchester  Regiment, 
and  it  always  seemed  an  anomaly  to  me  that  these  two 
Counties  should  be  associated  together  for  military  purposes. 
While  they  adjoined  each  other,  the  County  of  Pictou  was 
made  up  almost  exclusively  of  men  of  Highland  Scotch 
extraction,  while  the  people  of  Colchester,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  district  of  Earltown,  had  no  Scotch  antecedents  or 
traditions.  At  the  request  of  the  Pictou  officers  of  the 
78th  of  that  day  I  urged  Sir  Frederick  that  he  should  create 
a  new  Battalion  altogether  for  the  County  of  Pictou.  He 
acceded  to  my  request  and  the  1st  Battalion  of  Pictou  High- 
landers was  created  and  has  remained  under  that  title  ever 
since.  The  change  revived  interest  in  military  matters  in 
the  County  in  a  most  satisfactory  way  and  the  Battalion 
used  to  go  to  camp  at  full  strength.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
officers  of  the  Regiment  asked  that  they  should  be  given  the 
kilt  as  befitting  their  name  and  position,  and  Sir  Frederick 
also  granted  this  request.  My  impression  is  that  the  1st 
Pictou  Highlanders  was  the  first  rural  corps  in  Canada  to 
receive  the  kilt.  They  became  affiliated  with  the  famous 
Sea  forth  Highlanders  and  wear  the  kilt  of  that  Regiment. 

The  officers  of  the  Battalion  at  the  next  camp  after 
becoming  a  kilted  Regiment,  of  their  own  accord  passed  a 
resolution  asking  me  to  accept  the  positon  of  Honorary 
Colonel  of  the  Regiment  and  asked  Sir  Frederick  that  I 
should  be  appointed  as  such.  The  appointment  was  made 
and  I  remain  to  this  day  the  Honorary  Colonel  of  the  Bat- 
talion, though  I  must  confess  that  I  use  the  title  very  seldom 
and  am  not  generally  known  as  Colonel  Macdonald  in  my 
County  or  elsewhere. 

Sir  Frederick  played  a  great  part  in  Canadian  public 
life  during  the  long  thirty-two  years  in  which  he  partici- 
pated, as  he  did  most  actively,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it, 
and,  though  twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  he  left  his 
Department,  his  name  and  his  great  services  in  connection 
with  the  militia  of  Canada  are  held  in  warm  remembrance 
by  all  the  older  men  who  were  connected  with  the  organi- 
zation during  that  period. 

In  the  autumn  of  1916  illness  overtook  him  and  he  pas- 
sed away  on  January  6,  1917,  deeply  mourned  hy  his  poli- 
tical friends  and  associates. 
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He  had  the  distinction  of  having  served  in  Parliament 
under  three  Liberal  leaders,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Edward 
Blake  and  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

Sir  Charles  Hibbert  Tupper 

Charles  Hibbert  Tupper  was  born  on  August  3rd,  1855. 
When  he  was  twenty-four  he  married  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
James  Macdonald,  Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  had 
been  so  long  connected  with  public  life  in  Pictou  and  was  a 
son  of  the  County.  When  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  he  was  nominated  at  the  General  Election  of  1882  as  the 
Conservative  candidate  for  the  County  of  Pictou  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  John  MacDougall,  who  in  the  by-election  of 
1881  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Macdonald  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Doull,  the  other  member,  had  died  and 
in  the  General  Election  Hibbert  Tupper  first  came  to  the 
County.  He  was  young,  aggressive,  and  bore  a  historic 
name  which  appealed  to  his  party  in  the  County.  The  Lib- 
eral candidates  in  that  campaign  were  Mr.  Carmichael  and 
Mr.  John  A.  Dawson,  Mr.  MacDougall  led  the  poll  with  28 
votes  more  than  Mr.  Tupper,  and  Mr.  Tupper's  majority 
over  Mr.  Carmichael  was  284. 

He  continued  to  represent  the  County,  was  re-elected 
in  1887, 1891  and  in  1900.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  and 
continued  in  that  Department  until  1894,  when  he  became 
Minister  of  Justice.  While  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheri- 
es, what  was  known  as  the  Behring  Sea  Fisheries  Arbitration 
took  place;  he  was  the  agent  for  the  British  Government  at 
the  Arbitration  and  on  account  of  his  services  he  was  crea- 
ted by  His  Majesty  K.C.M.G.  After  the  resignation  of 
Mackenzie  Bowell  and,  upon  his  father  becoming  Premier 
previous  to  the  Elections  of  1896,  he  was  Solicitor-General, 
and  went  out  of  office  on  the  defeat  of  that  Government  on 
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July  8,  1896.  Shortly  after  this,  in  1897,  he  removed  to 
Vancouver  to  practise  his  profession,  having  become  inter- 
ested in  matters  on  the  Pacific  coast  through  his  connection 
with  the  arbitration  relating  to  the  Behring  Sea  Fisheries. 

I  was  one  of  the  candidates  against  him  in  1896  and 
again  in  1900.  I  had  also  taken  part  in  the  elections  of  1887 
and  1891  on  the  stump,  as  in  those  days  joint  meetings  were 
held  all  over  the  County  by  the  candidates.  He  was  an 
interesting  figure  on  the  platform  in  the  early  days.  A  hand- 
some man,  a  splendid  speaker,  he  could  intersperse  his 
remarks  with  apt  stories,  and,  having  met  in  Parliament 
and  on  the  stump  practically  all  the  men  who  had  been  in 
public  life  since  1896, 1  unhesitatingly  say  that  at  the  height 
of  his  career  there  was  no  more  effective  public  speaker  than 
Hibbert  Tupper. 

I  remember  meeting  him,  among  other  places,  in  1887 
at  a  meeting  in  River  John,  in  1891  at  meetings  in  Pictou  and 
River  John,  in  1895  in  the  by-election  in  Antigonish,  and  in 
1896  of  course  we  stumped  the  County  for  our  respective 
parties. 

In  the  elections  previous  to  1896  Mr.  MacDougall  did 
not  profess  to  speak  and  only  said  a  few  words,  but  he  was 
the  type  of  colleague  who  suited  Sir  Hibbert  Tupper  in  a 
most  effective  way.  Mr.  MacDougall  had  a  great  capacity 
for  looking  after  details  in  those  days,  when  patronage  was 
rampant,  as  compared  with  the  limitations  placed  upon  it  in 
later  days  by  Civil  Service  Commissions  and  by  agreements 
and  arrangements  made  with  Brotherhoods  in  the  railways. 
This  gave  Hibbert  Tupper  a  splendid  opportunity  to  pro- 
gress in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  all  the  public  occa- 
sions which  he  was  called  upon  to  attend. 

In  1896  a  noteworthy  joint  meeting  took  place  at  West- 
ville  shortly  before  the  Election;  it  was  held  in  the  open  air 
at  a  bandstand  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Westville  House, 
where  a  tremendous  gathering  came. 
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After  1897  the  situation  was  somewhat  changed.  Sir 
Hibbert  was  residing  in  British  Columbia  and  was  not  able 
to  visit  the  County  frequently,  while  the  Liberal  Party  was 
in  power  in  Ottawa  and  conditions  and  business  throughout 
the  country  had  improved  immensely  under  the  rule  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  When  the  elections  of  1900  were  approach- 
ing I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  run.  I  was  nominated  by  my  party,  but  declined 
the  nomination  at  first,  and  it  was  only  three  weeks  before 
the  Election,  when  at  the  personal  request  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  wholly  in  deference  to  his  wishes  that  I  decided 
to  accept  the  nomination  and  contest  the  Election. 

My  colleague  was  Mr.  J.  D.  MacGregor,  afterwards  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. With  only  three  weeks  to  overtake  the 
large  County  the  task  was  a  very  difficult  one. 

In  the  result  Sir  Hibbert  defeated  me  by  101  and  Mr. 
Bell  defeated  me  by  60. 

Sir  Hibbert  went  back  to  British  Columbia  the  next  day, 
and  I  met  him  next  in  Ottawa  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
of  1901,  when  we  had  a  few  words  of  a  friendly  character 
together.  I  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  day  of  the  opening,  which  corresponded,  strange  to  say, 
very  much  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  House  of 
Commons  opened  last  year.  Queen  Victoria  had  died  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  moved  a  resolution  of  condolence  in  her  passing 
in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  speeches.  Mr.  Borden,  as  he 
was  then  rose  to  second  the  motion  and  addressed  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  first  time  as  the  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party.  There  had  been  caucuses  in  which  there  had 
been  grave  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  who  would  be 
selected  as  the  leader,  but  the  choice  ultimately  fell  on  Mr. 
Borden.  During  all  the  time  he  was  speaking  Sir  Hibbert 
Tupper,  who  sat  immediately  behind  him,  sat  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  hands  which  were  on  his  desk.  I  could  not  help 
but  think  what  strange  thoughts  must  be  passing  through 
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his  brain,  knowing  his  ambition  to  succeed  his  father, 
when  he  realized  that  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Borden,  who  had 
been  his  junior  partner  in  his  legal  firm  at  Halifax,  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  life  had  been  swept  away  through  Mr.  Borden's 
selection  as  leader. 

Sir  Hibbert  never  came  back  to  the  County  to  look  for 
representation  and  after  that  period  of  the  House  he  retired 
from  public  life,  in  1904.  He  returned  to  the  County  in 
1907,  which  was  the  first  visit  he  was  able  to  pay  after  the 
1900  Election,  and  was  given  a  tremendous  reception  by  his 
old  friends,  who  subsequently  held  a  convention  and  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  Federal  House  as  my  opponent. 

Walking  down  from  the  House  of  Commons  the  next 
day  I  passed  the  member  for  Lennox  and  Addington,  Mr. 
Uriah  Wilson,  an  old-fashioned  Ontario  Conservative,  who 
had  been  in  the  House  for  quite  a  long  time.  As  I  was  pas- 
sing him  he  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Macdonald,  I  see  Sir  Hibbert 
Tupper  has  been  nominated  against  you."  I  said,  "Yes," 
to  which  Mr.  Wilson  replied,  "I  hope  you  will  beat  him.'7 
I  said,  "That  is  a  very  strange  thing  for  an  old-fashioned  Tory 
like  you  to  say,  Mr.  Wilson.  I  can't  understand  your  sin- 
cerity in  expressing  that  hope."  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  didn't 
speak  to  Sir  Hibbert  Tupper  the  last  two  years  he  was  in 
Ottawa."  "That's  very  singular,"  I  said.  "He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  your  party  and  as  an  opponent  I  always 
had  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  him."  He  said, 
"He  got  very  arbitrary  the  last  few  years  he  was  here." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "that  was  wholly  unlike  him  as  I  knew  him," 
and  he  added  that  was  the  reason  that  Sir  Hibbert  was  not 
-chosen  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party. 

He  may  have  expressed  the  view  of  a  certain  group  of 
Ontario  Conservatives  who,  it  was  said,  were  opposed  to  the 
.selection  of  a  second  Tupper,  but  whether  that  is  true  or 
jnot  I  cannot  say. 

I  used  to  meet  Sir  Hibbert  occasionally  when  he  would 
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be  in  Ottawa  at  the  Supreme  Court  and  have  friendly  chats 
with  him,  and  in  1910  when  I  went  West  with  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  on  his  campaigning  tour  we  came  to  Vancouver.  I 
met  him  in  the  Vancouver  Hotel,  where  he  said,  "I  have  just 
been  up  seeing  Sir  Wilfrid  and  I  left  a  card  for  you.  I 
should  like  very  much  if  Sir  Wilfrid  and  you  would  have 
dinner  with  me  before  you  go  East.  It  would  be  a  non-politi- 
cal dinner.  There  will  be  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  know 
Sir  Wilfrid  or  you.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  this  dinner 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  referred  me  to  you  to  ascertain  whether  we 
could  get  a  date  arranged."  I  said  we  were  going  to  Prince 
Rupert  the  next  day  and  I  would  send  him  a  wire  as  soon  as 
I  could  see  whether  it  could  be  arranged  and  do  my  very 
best  to  that  end,  as  I  much  appreciated  his  kindness  in  sug- 
gesting such  hospitality  for  us. 

We  were  able  to  arrange  an  open  date  on  our  return  from 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  dinner  took  place  in  the  Vancouver 
Club.  It  was  entirely  non-political  in  character,  the  guests 
being  made  up  of  former  Members  of  Parliament,  who  were 
now  Judges  or  were  in  retirement  in  some  other  way.  Sir 
Wilfrid  sat  on  his  right  and  I  was  on  his  left.  It  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  I  had  an  opportunity  for  ten  years  to 
converse  with  him  with  any  degree  of  freedom.  I  naturally 
recalled  the  fact  that  it  was  exactly  ten  years  since  we  had 
run  our  last  election  in  Pictou  County  and  I  reminded  him 
of  the  incidents  that  had  taken  place  there  and  of  our  conver- 
sation before  the  counting  of  the  ballots  and  while  the  bal- 
lots were  being  counted.  He  said  he  remembered  it  very 
well  indeed  and  he  said,  "I  would  very  much  rather  have 
had  you  as  my  colleague  in  Parliament  than  Mr.  Bell."  He 
then  said,  "I  must  tell  you  a  story  about  Bell.  You  will  re- 
call in  1907  I  went  back  to  Pictou  County  to  visit  my  old 
friends  who  had  been  so  good  to  me  while  I  had  been  Mem- 
ber there,  and  the  fact  that  they  renominated  me  against 
you."  I  said  yes,  I  remembered  it  very  well.  "Well,"  he 
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said,  "after  I  returned  home  I  received  a  letter  from  Sherman 
Rogers,  who  had  been  the  candidate  in  Cumberland  in  1904, 
stating  that  my  father's  name  was  still  very  strong  in  Cum- 
berland County  and  the  party  there  were  very  anxious  that 
I  should  come  and  be  the  candidate  in  the  next  election.  He 
urged  me  very  strongly  to  do  so  and  remarked  that  by  my 
going  there  it  would  leave  the  coast  clear  for  Bell  to  run 
against  you  in  Pictou. 

"About  the  same  time,"  he  continued,  "I  received  a 
letter  from  Bell  upbraiding  me  for  coming  East  and  taking 
away  the  nomination  which  rightfully  belonged  to  him.  In 
writing  to  Rogers  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  that  it  was 
a  wise  thing  for  one  living  in  British  Columbia  as  I  was  to 
represent  a  constituency  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  that  if  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  so  I  would  contest  Pictou  County  and  not 
Cumberland.  I  told  him  his  suggestion  about  leaving  the 
coast  clear  for  Bell  to  run  against  you  was  of  no  interest  to 
me  and  I  proceeded  to  tell  him  in  plain  language  what  I 
really  thought  of  Mr.  Bell.  I  dictated  a  letter  to  Bell  in 
which  I  told  him  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken;  that  I  had 
not  gone  East  for  the  purpose  of  looking  for  the  nomination  ; 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  visit  the  County  which  had 
honored  me  so  long,  and  my  old  friends  there;  and  the  nomi- 
nation that  had  been  made  was  entirely  without  any  solici- 
tation from  me  at  all. 

"Then/'  he  said,  "by  a  strange  mistake  my  stenograph- 
er enclosed  to  Bell  the  letter  I  had  written  to  Rogers,  and 
enclosed  to  Rogers  the  letter  I  had  written  to  Bell."  "What 
did  Bell  say  to  you?"  I  asked.  "Well,  he  was  mad  and  said 
a  great  many  things  to  me,  but  I  didn't  mind  them." 

He  was  the  soul  of  hospitality  and  the  dinner  was  a 
great  success.  George  Graham  and  Fred  Pardee  of  the 
party  and  myself  went  on  to  Sir  Hibbert's  house  after  the 
dinner. 

He  came  East  in  1911  and  stumped  the  County  against 
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me  when  Mr.  Bell  was  the  candidate,  but  it  was  clear  that 
Sir  Hibbert's  old  dash  and  fire  on  the  platform  were  fast 
fading.  I  defeated  Mr.  Bell,  while  Sir  Wilfrid's  Govern- 
ment was  defeated  and  there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the 
Liberal  members  from  Nova  Scotia. 

I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him  in  that 
campaign.  In  1917  Hon.  George  P.  Graham  and  myself 
had  gone  through  to  Vancouver  at  the  request  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier;  Sir  Hibbert  had  entertained  us  at  lunch  at  the  Van- 
couver Club  and  we  had  an  interesting  chat  about  all  the 
events  of  passing  political  interest. 

In  1921  he  came  East  again  and  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  Colonel  Cantley,  I  had  not  known  he  was 
coming  and  was  very  much  surprised,  having  been  over  at 
Truro  speaking  in  the  campaign  there,  on  going  to  the  rail- 
way station  to  take  the  train  to  New  Glasgow  to  find  Sir 
Hibbert  in  the  parlor  car.  He  had  been  speaking  at  Stewi- 
acke  the  night  before  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  candi- 
date and  was  going  on  to  Pictou.  We  chatted  all  the  way  to 
New  Glasgow  and  reviewed  a  great  many  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  past. 

In  1916  I  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  speech 
delivered  in  seconding  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Borden  of 
condolence  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  family  on  his  passing. 
On  our  trip  from  Truro  I  spoke  to  Sir  Hibbert  of  this  speech 
and  he  expressed  his  great  appreciation  of  the  kindly  words 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  had  uttered  in  regard  to  his  father,  and  of 
the  explanation  which  I  gave  him  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  speech  had  been  delivered. 

We  had  a  most  interesting  discussion  on  various  affairs 
before  we  arrived  at  New  Glasgow,  but  Sir  Hibbert  was  now 
sixty-six  years  of  age  and  his  friends  remarked  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  effectiveness  in  his  addresses  throughout  the 
County  and  they  did  not  appreciably  affect  the  result  of  the 
campaign,  which  I  won. 
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That  was  the  last  occasion  upon  which  I  saw  Sir  Hib- 
bert.  He  returned  to  Vancouver,  engaging  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  until  his  death.  I  admired  his  abilities  on 
the  platform  in  our  earlier  days  and  there  grew  up  as  a  result 
of  that  admiration  for  him  and  his  personal  qualities  a  mut- 
ual regard  for  each  other. 

I  was  always  impressed  with  the  fact  that  political  life 
had  lost  its  zest  for  him  when  the  leadership  passed  to  Sir 
Robert  Borden.  He  never  seemed  to  be  the  same  man 
again  so  far  as  his  interest  in  political  matters  was  concerned. 
Success  and  advancement  had  come  to  him  in  his  early  car- 
eer perhaps  too  easily.  If  he  had  had  to  fight  every  step  of 
the  way  for  advancement  his  career  would  have  been  a  great- 
er one,  but  it  is  one  of  the  interesting  things  of  life  that  to 
those  to  whom  success  comes  from  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions very  early  in  their  careers  the  same  measure  of  lasting 
success  does  not  obtain  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  to 
work  their  way  along  against  adverse  conditions. 

My  memory  of  him  is  that  of  a  chivalrous,  clever  and 
able  man  from  whom  I  learned  a  great  deal  in  my  youthful 
days  when  I  had  to  fight  my  way  along,  battling  for  my  party 
in  a  time  when  large  majorities  had  to  be  overcome  in  order 
that  success  might  be  attained. 

Hon.  D.  C.  Eraser 

Very  early  in  my  life  I  met  and  became  a  friend  of 
Duncan  Cameron  Fraser,  better  known  as  "D.  C."  He  was 
twenty  years  older  than  I  was  and  had  been  practising  about 
that  long  in  New  Glasgow  before  I  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
He  was  engaged  in  Local  politics,  being  a  member  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  and  having  a  seat  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  In  1891  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  Guysboro  County,  and  was  re-elected  in  1896  and  1900. 
His  election  in  1891  was  protested  and  I  was  associated  with 
the  late  Judge  Russell  as  counsel  for  him  in  the  trial  which 
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took  place  in  Guysboro.  The  Judges  were  Chief  Justice 
Macdonald  and  Mr.  Justice  Meagher,  and  the  petition 
against  him  was  dismissed. 

From  the  early  days  he  attained  a  great  reputation  as 
a  public  speaker  throughout  the  Province,  and  when  he 
entered  the  Federal  arena  he  became  probably  the  most 
noted  speaker  on  the  political  platform  throughout  the 
Dominion,  speaking  in  every  Province;  in  1895  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on  a  tour  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
back.  I  was  first  associated  with  him  in  political  speaking 
in  the  year  1895  in  the  by-election  that  was  held  in  the 
County  of  Antigonish  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son, when  Mr.  C.  F.  Maclsaac  was  first  elected.  Later  on, 
in  1896,  he  and  I  stumped  the  County  of  Queens  and  Sun- 
bury  on  behalf  of  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair,  who,  on  resigning  the 
Premiership  of  New  Brunswick  and  entering  the  Cabinet  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  contested  that  constituency.  This 
election  was  held  in  August  and  I  was  the  guest  of  Senator 
King,  the  father  of  Hon.  Dr.  King  who  was  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  Mr.  King's  Cabinet  and  is  now  a  Senator, 
while  D.  C.  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Ferris,  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Brunswick  Legislature  and  the  father  of  Mr. 
Ferris,  the  well  known  K.C.  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  also 
a  Senator. 

I  well  remember  an  incident  which  indicated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  style  of  D.  C.  He  was  a  very  big  man  and 
made  use  of  his  some  what  unusual  size  to  inject  pleasantries 
into  his  talk.  In  the  Queens-Sunbury  campaign  when  he 
was  addressing  a  meeting  quite  near  the  shores  of  Grand 
Lake  he  went  on  to  say  how  he  had  admired  Mr.  Ferris,  his 
host,  and  his  good  wife,  who  had  succeeded  in  making  her 
husband  a  Baptist  from  a  Presbyterian,  and  after  having 
been  entertained  at  their  home  he  was  not  at  all  surprised 
at  this!  In  fact  he  was  being  entertained  so  pleasantly  him- 
self he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  turn  Baptist  and  he 
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wanted  to  tell  the  audience,  if  he  ever  did,  there  was  only  one 
place  he  would  ever  be  baptized  in  and  that  was  in  Grand 
Lake,  because,  he  said,  there  was  no  other  place  in  the 
country  big  enough  to  dip  him  in. 

In  1901  we  took  part  together  in  a  by-election  in  York 
County,  New  Brunswick,  assisting  in  the  return  of  Mr. 
Gibson.  We  met  an  adverse  audience  in  Fredericton,  the 
gallery  being  filled  with  a  coterie  of  University  students  who 
were  making  interruptions  continuously.  Mr.  Fraser  suc- 
ceeded in  the  most  masterly  way  in  dealing  with  them,  and 
captured  the  audience  completely. 

Another  reference  to  his  size  was  in  answer  to  the  charge 
which  was  being  made  that  time  that  the  Liberal  Party 
had  stolen  the  policies  of  the  Conservative  Party.  Fraser 
said,  "Now  just  imagine  the  ridiculousness  of  such  a  charge, 
and  fancy  me  strutting  around  in  a  suit  of  George  E.  Foster's 
old  clothes!" 

I  think  it  was  in  1901  in  a  General  Election  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  Legislature  that  the  County  of  Guysboro  had  return- 
ed the  Liberal  candidate  on  Nomination  Day,  there  being  no 
opposition,  and  D.  C.  was  able  to  come  to  Pictou  to  take 
part  in  the  contest  here.  We  spoke  together  at  River  John, 
and  a  meeting  in  River  John  in  the  olden  days  was  always 
one  of  the  great  features  of  the  election.  He  dealt  with  the 
cry  of  our  opponents  that  it  was  "time  for  a  change"  in  the 
most  humorous  and  masterly  way;  he  could  change  from  the 
humorous  to  the  pathetic  with  great  effect. 

D.  C.  was  most  happy  in  his  family  relations.  His  wife 
was  a  very  charming  woman  who  was  much  beloved  in  the 
Town  of  New  Glasgow  and  by  all  who  met  her,  and  they 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  eldest  daughter 
Annie  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  W.  G.  Wilson  and  a  very  clever 
woman.  His  eldest  son  became  a  member  of  the  Bar  and 
through  being  identified  with  railway  matters  became  first 
one  of  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
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and  eventually  Vice-President  in  charge  of  Traffic,  a  position 
he  holds  at  the  present  time.  His  second  son,  Laurier 
Fraser,  was  killed  in  France  in  the  Great  War.  His  youngest 
daughter,  Pearl,  became  a  nurse  and  volunteered  for  service 
during  the  War.  She  had  her  father's  disposition  and  was 
a  most  interesting  girl  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  I  saw 
her  when  she  was  home  on  leave  for  a  short  time.  While 
returning  to  England  she  was  one  of  those  who  lost  their 
lives  when  the  Germans  submarined  the  Llandovery  Castle. 
She  was  deeply  mourned  in  her  home  town  and  one  of  the 
Societies  there  is  identified  with  her  name. 

In  October  1903  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser  celebrated  their 
twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary.  There  were  rumors 
that  he  was  expecting  to  retire  and,  in  writing  him  a  personal 
note  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes,  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  rumor  that  I  had  heard  was  not  correct.  I 
received  from  him  the  following  reply: 

Ottawa,  October  26,  1903. 

My  dear  E.M.: 

Your  kindly  note  of  the  24th  received.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  too  flattering  anniversary 
letter.  A  large  number  of  friends  of  twenty-five 
years  standing  visited  us  on  Saturday  evening, 
bringing  valuable  gifts.  To  me  it  was  a  great  event. 
When  we  gain  the  respect  and  esteem  of  our  fellow 
townsmen  it  ought  to  please  us  better  than  any- 
thing in  the  world.  I  feel  if  I  go  I  never  could 
leave  the  Liberal  Party  in  as  gpbd  shape  as  it  now 
is  in  Nova  Scotia.  With  Fielding,  yourself,  Wade, 
Russell,  Logan  and  others  no  party  ever  stood  in 
better  condition.  I  certainly  feel  that  it  can  more 
than  hold  its  own  with  the  best  the  Dominion  can 
produce.  So  my  services  can  well  be  dispensed  with 
and  I  can  in  my  old  age  take  a  new  lease  of  life,, 
with  no  lack  of  work  but  with  more  ease. 
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Again  thanking   you  for  your  kindly  remem- 
brances,  I  am, 

Yours    faithfully, 

B.C. 

E.  M.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  M.P.P., 
Pictou,   N.S. 

As  it  turned  out  D.  C.,  who  had  been  in  the  political 
world  for  quite  a  long  time,  was  wearying  of  the  strife,  as 
indicated  by  the  letter. 

He  was  beloved  by  all  his  political  associates,  full  of 
humor  and  good  nature  and  comical  stories,  and  was  especial- 
ly appreciated  by  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  told  me  that  he  did  not 
think  he  had  ever  heard  a  better  speaker  on  the  stump  than 
"Duncan,"  as  he  called  him. 

Finally  in  1904,  as  the  General  Election  of  that  year 
was  approaching,  he  intimated  that  he  desired  to  retire,  and 
I  well  recall  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  ever  spoke  at  a 
political  meeting  was  at  the  nomination  meeting  where  I 
was  nominated  in  Pictou  for  the  Federal  House.  A  few  of 
his  friends  knew  that  he  was  going  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Bench  and  would  not  run  another  election.  At  first  he  said 
that  he  would  not  come  to  the  convention  on  that  account. 
I  persuaded  him  however  to  come  and  then  after  he  came  to 
Pictou  he  said  that  he  would  not  speak,  but  that  he  would 
go  to  the  theatre  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  and 
wanted  to  hear  what  was  going  on  from  the  wings.  On 
speaking  after  being  nominated,  knowing  that  he  was  there, 
I  told  the  audience  that  there  was  concealed  somewhere 
about  the  premises  a  certain  person  whom  I  knew  they  all 
loved  and  wanted  to  hear,  and  I  asked  two  of  my  friends  on 
the  platform  to  go  and  find  Mr.  Fraser  and  bring  him  to  the 
platform.  They  didn't  have  long  to  go  nor  far  to  seek, 
because  I  knew  the  zest  of  battle  would  appeal  to  him.  He 
received  a  tremendous  reception  and  made  the  last  political 
speech  of  his  career,  because  shortly  after  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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Two  years  after  he  had  gone  on  the  Bench  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  Province 
and  there  was  some  question  as  to  who  would  be  appointed 
to  the  place.  It  was  not  because  of  there  being  a  plethora 
of  applicants,  but  a  certain  Senator's  name  had  been  men- 
tioned for  the  place  and  he  took  the  position  that  he  did  not 
want  it,  whereas  he  really  did.  It  was  ascertained  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  that  this  Senator  wanted  the  position,  but  it 
was  too  late  for  the  appointment  to  be  made  that  afternoon 
as  the  Council  had  risen  and  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  dispersed  for  the  day.  The  next  morning  a  wire 
came  from  Halifax  stating  that  D.  C.  would  accept  the  place. 
The  Legislature  had  been  in  session  and  had  adjourned 
twice,  and  Judge  Fraser  gave  up  his  position,  which  meant  a 
life  appointment,  to  accept  the  Governorship  of  the  Pro- 
vince. 

When  we  heard  in  Ottawa  of  the  notification  from  Nova 
Scotia  it  was  at  once  decided  that  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  who  would  be  Governor:  if  D.  C.  would  take  it  he  would 
be  appointed  with  acclaim  by  the  Liberal  Party  of  the 
Province  immediately,  and  he  was  sworn  in  as  Governor  on 
the  30th  of  March,  1906.  He  was  a  most  popular  Governor 
and  was  invited  on  all  occasions  of  a  public  nature  to  speak 
in  every  part  of  the  Province.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
Highlander  and,  although  Gaelic  was  not  the  language  of 
his  father's  home,  he  studied  and  mastered  it  and  spoke  it 
well. 

While  he  was  Governor  Lord  Lovat,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  Fraser  Clan,  came  to  Canada  and  was  invited  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Governor  Fraser  proudly  escorted  him  to  the 
distinctly  Scottish  Counties  in  the  Province.  He  visited 
Pictou  and  was  presented  with  an  address  by  the  Fraser 
Clan,  it  being  read  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Fraser  of  Scotsburn.  He 
also  visited  Antigonish,  where  he  was  royally  received.  I 
accompanied  the  Governor  to  Antigonish  with  him  and 
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greatly  enjoyed  the  occasion,  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  good 
Scotch  Highlanders  of  Antigonish  for  the  famous  Lord  Lovat 
family  knew  no  bounds.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
conferred  on  Lord  Lovat  by  President  MacPherson  of  the 
College. 

Governor  Fraser  was  a  D.C.L.  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  a 
D.C.L.  of  King's  College  and  was  also  an  LL.D.  of  Dalhou- 
sie  University. 

He  maintained  a  summer  residence  near  the  Town  of 
Guysboro  and  visited  there  every  summer. 

He  had  been  a  hard  worker  all  his  life,  in  his  profession 
and  in  the  political  arena,  and  in  1910  he  became  ill  and 
passed  away  on  the  27th  of  September  in  that  year,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Few  men  were  as  much  beloved 
as  the  Governor  by  all  classes.  In  his  day  he  filled  a  large 
place  not  only  in  his  own  Province  but  throughout  the  whole 
Dominion,  and  was  deeply  mourned  by  everyone  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  in  his  business  and  political  career. 
I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  brilliant  men  that  the  County  of 
Pictou  has  produced,  and  my  personal  friendship  with  him 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  memories  of  my  life. 

Hon.  Dr.  Beland 

Hon.  Henri  Severin  Beland,  who  was  for  many  years 
member  for  the  County  of  Beauce  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
in  both  the  Legislature  and  in  Parliament,  was  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  many  bright  French-Canadian  Liberals,  and  was 
my  close  personal  friend.  He  was  born  at  Louisville,  Que- 
bec, on  October  llth,  1869,  obtained  his  degree  of  M.D. 
from  Laval  University  and  began  his  practice  in  the  County 
of  Beauce.  He  entered  the  Legislature  at  Quebec  when  he 
was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1897,  and  sat 
there  until  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1902  at  a  by-election.  He  was  thus  at  Ottawa  for  two  years 
previous  to  my  going  there.  I  formed  his  acquaintance, 
however,  before  I  took  my  seat  in  1904. 
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He  was  a  new  type  to  me  of  the  French-Canadian  public 
man,  was  exceedingly  bright  and  cheery  and  full  of  fun  and 
humor,  a  splendid  singer  and  a  most  attractive  personality, 
and  we  immediately  were  drawn  to  each  other  and  roomed 
together  in  the  House. of  Commons.  In  those  early  days  at 
Ottawa  when  everything  was  prosperous  in  the  country  and 
no  great  problems  existed  to  stir  the  public  mind  to  such  a 
degree  as  have  existed  since  the  war,  the  Parliamentary  life 
was  exceedingly  pleasant.  I  remember  particularly  being 
with  Beland  taking  part  in  by-elections  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  I  recall  an  occasion  in  a  by-election  in  Stanstead, 
in  the  Eastern  Townships,  in  1908,  where  a  vacancy  had  oc- 
curred on  account  of  the  death  of  the  sitting  member,  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Lovell,  ran  for  the  vacancy.  It  was  a  constitu- 
ency in  which  the  voters  were  divided  between  French  and 
English.  The  Doctor  and  myself  were  representing  the 
Liberal  side  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Bergeron,  who  had  been  a  very 
prominent  Conservative  in  the  old  days,  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
Ames  were  the  speakers  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Ames  and  I 
speaking  in  English  and  the  other  two  in  French. 

The  Doctor  had  a  great  gift  of  humor  and  the  way  in 
which  he  was  able  to  stir  his  compatriots  by  his  bright  style 
of  address  is  a  memory  that  will  always  be  present  with  me 
as  it  was  a  novel  thing  to  see  the  tremendous  enthusiasm 
which  he  was  able  to  arouse  among  them.  There  was  no 
comparison  at  all  between  Mr.  Bergeron  and  Dr.  Beland, 
although  Bergeron  was  a  very  able  man. 

On  another  occasion  I  spoke  with  him  in  Northern 
Ontario  at  a  by-election  and  his  great  ability  on  the  platform 
was  again  evidenced  by  the  enthusiasm  which  his  compatriots 
received  his  address. 

He  joined  Sir  Wilfrid's  Government  in  August,  1911, 
as  Postmaster-General.  During  the  Reciprocity  and  Naval 
campaign  of  1911  he  was  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  policy  of  naval  service  which  aroused  so  much. 
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antagonism  from  the  so-called  Nationalists  of  Quebec,  and 
was  a  power  upon  the  platform  throughout  the  whole  Pro- 
vince. 

In  opposition  his  services  were  quite  as  great  as  when 
Sir  Wilfrid  was  in  power. 

His  first  wife  died  in  1908  and  during  a  visit  to  France 
and  Belgium  in  1913  he  met  a  lady  there,  Madame  Cogels, 
who  was  wealthy  and  charming,  and  he  conceived  an  affec- 
tion for  her  which  resulted  in  his  going  back  to  Belgium  to 
be  married  the  following  year.  She  visited  in  Ottawa  in  the 
winter  of  1914  and  we  all  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her 
and  being  charmed  with  her  attractive  qualities.  Little 
thinking  there  was  any  danger  of  the  war  the  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  going  to  Belgium  to  be  married  in  August 
of  1914.  My  people  having  returned  home  in  June,  he  and 
I  were  thrown  together  a  great  deal  and  he  came  to  live  with 
me  at  my  apartment.  He  seemed  to  have  a  strange  sense  of 
foreboding  of  evil  hanging  over  him  during  the  weeks  we 
were  together,  although  he  was  looking  forward  with  keen 
delight  to  his  trip  and  to  his  second  marriage.  I  went  down 
to  Quebec  to  see  him  off.  I  at  first  had  thought  of  making 
the  trip  with  him,  but  fortunately  fate  decided  that  I  was 
not  to  go.  Immediately  after  his  marriage  took  place  the 
war  broke  out,  the  Germans  overran  Belgium  and  at  once 
took  possession  of  the  country.  Madame  Beland's  home 
was  near  Antwerp  and  the  Doctor  had  at  once  offered  his 
services  with  the  Belgian  surgical  hospital  staff,  which 
resulted  in  the  Germans  making  him  a  prisoner.  He  was 
taken  to  Berlin,  and  confined  in  a  penitentiary  and  remained 
there  until  after  peace  was  declared,  from  September  1914 
until  November  1918. 

He  managed  to  smuggle  through  to  me  one  or  two  let- 
ters, explaining  his  condition,  and  I  heard  from  him  once  or 
twice  during  the  four  years  of  his  confinement.  Repeated 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Canadian  and  English  authorities 
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and  even  the  intercession  of  the  Vatican  was  sought  with  a 
view  to  getting  his  release,  but  the  Germans  held  him  as  a 
sort  of  prize  prisoner  to  be  utilized  for  an  exchange  for  some- 
one of  the  rank  of  Privy  Councillor  in  their  forces  who  would 
become  a  prisoner  of  the  Allies;  and  all  those  efforts  failed. 
It  was  not  till  peace  was  declared  that  he  was  released  and 
allowed  to  go  back  to  Canada. 

During  his  detention  his  wife  died  and,  although  he 
applied  for  leave  to  go  to  her  funeral  under  escort,  the  Ger- 
man authorities  refused  to  grant  him  any  concessions.  At 
last  his  long  siege  was  over  and  he  came  back  home.  He 
had  been  re-elected  in  the  1917  campaign  by  acclamation. 
He  visited  with  me  at  my  home  shortly  after  his  return,  and 
I  could  see  that  his  long  confinement  had  left  his  health  in 
danger  of  being  impaired.  He  addressed  a  gathering  in 
Pictou  and  told  some  of  his  experiences  while  a  prisoner  and 
entertained  a  large  audience  who  gathered  to  hear  him  with 
a  most  interesting  account  of  what  had  gone  on. 

In  1919  he  was  made  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  by  the  King  of  Belgium  and  in  1927  was  created  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  Taking 
part  once  more  in  the  1921  election,  he  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  10,595,  which  showed  his  great  popularity  among 
his  people.  On  the  formation  of  the  Government  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King  after  the  election  he  became  Minister  of 
Soldiers'  Civil  Re-Establishment  and  Health,  but  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  well  could  see  that  a  great  change  had  come 
over  him,  and  in  1925  he  went  to  the  Senate,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death. 

All  through  his  life  there  were  few  men  that  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  were  as  popular  as  Henri  Beland 
with  all  classes  and  parties. 

He  was  in  his  forty-fifth  year  when  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment began  and  the  four  years  of  his  detention  made  a 
great  change  in  his  life.  He  had  become  an  old  man  on  his 
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return,  but  still  retained  much  of  his  old  brightness  and 
charm.  Few  men  have  been  compelled  to  suffer  such  an 
experience  as  Beiand  did,  since  four  years  were  absolutely 
taken  out  of  his  life  at  a  time  when  he  would  have  been  of 
great  service  to  his  party  and  to  his  country  had  he  been 
able  to  be  in  Canada. 

In  1923  he  was  married  to  Miss  Henriette  van  Laethen, 
another  Belgian  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  until  his 
death. 

We  were  associated  together  in  the  Government  of  Mr. 
King  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other  outside  our  public 
duties.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  and  I  retired  from 
public  life  in  1926.  I  saw  him  on  only  one  occasion  after 
that  date,  but  was  in  frequent  communication  with  him  and 
found  from  his  letters  that  he  had  become  very  depressed 
and  was  continually  speaking  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
many  days  to  live.  I  endeavored  to  cheer  him  up  in  my 
communications  with  him,  but  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
make  much  impression  upon  him. 

He  was  destined  to  become  a  great  figure  in  the  public 
life  of  Quebec  and  he  was  surely  one  of  the  many  casualties 
of  the  Great  War. 

While  an  invalid,  Dr.  Beiand  was  able  to  go  occasionally 
to  the  Senate  and  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  in  the  winter 
of  1935  to  be  able  to  go  on  a  motor  trip  to  Toronto  to  visit 
some  friends  there  during  the  Easter  holidays.  It  was  while 
returning  to  Ottawa  from  his  trip  that  he  was  suddenly  seiz- 
ed with  a  heart  attack  near  Kingston,  and  passed  away, 
deeply  mourned  and  sincerely  regretted  by  all  his  old  asso- 
ciates, who  will  always  hold  him  in  fondest  remembrance. 

Sir  Lomer  Gouin 

In  the  year  1901  there  called  at  my  office  at  Pictou  one 
day  a  gentleman  who  introduced  himself  to  me  as  Lomer 
Gouin,  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
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bee.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  assist  him  in  getting  to 
River  John,  where  he  desired  to  see  Mrs.  James  Kitchin, 
who  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  he  said.  I  was  very  glad  to 
arrange  to  get  a  local  carriage  to  drive  him  out,  and,  knowing 
the  Kitchins  very  well,  I  was  sure  that  they  would  arrange 
to  bring  him  in  when  he  desired  to  return.  I  learned  after- 
wards the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  his  visit  to  Mrs. 
Kitchin.  She  was  a  native  of  Sorel  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec and  had  been  brought  up  with  Mr.  Gouin  in  the  same 
house.  Her  mother  married  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Gouin  and,  Sir  Lomer's  father  having  died  when  he  was  very 
young,  he  and  Mrs.  Kitchin  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
home  of  her  step-father.  He  went  to  River  John  and  spent 
a  day  there,  and,  returning  to  Pictou,  took  the  steamer  to 
Charlottetown,  which  was  the  way  he  had  come,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Quebec. 

It  was  a  pleasant  acquaintanceship  which  formed  the 
basis  of  a  friendship  which  lasted  until  his  death.  One 
never  knows  what  one  is  going  to  do  in  the  world,  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  never  entered  the  mind  of  either  of  us  that  in 
later  days  we  would  be  members  of  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada together. 

He  was  slightly  older  than  I,  having  been  born  in  1861, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  first  meeting  he  was  a  short,  sturdy 
man  with  very  dark  hair  and  piercing  eyes.  He  had  been 
married  in  1888  to  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Honore  Mercier 
and  had  been  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  in  1897 
and  re-elected  in  1900.  He  had  been  Minister  of  Public 
Works  in  the  Parent  Administration,  but  resigned  from  that 
position  on  November  3,  1904,  and  on  March  30,  1905,  Mr. 
Parent  having  resigned,  he  was  called  on  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment and  became  Attorney-General  of  the  Province.  He 
retained  that  position  until  1919,  when  he  resigned  the  Pre- 
miership, which  was  taken  over  by  Hon;  Mr.  Taschereau, 
and  he  became  a  Legislative  Councillor. 
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He  had  been  given  the  honor  of  knighthood  by  the  late 
King  George  V  when  as  Prince  of  Wales  he  had  attended  the 
Quebec  Tencentenary  Celebration  in  1908,  and  was  created 
K.C.M.G.  in  1913.  He  was  recognized  as  an  able  adminis- 
trator while  Premier  of  Quebec  and  gave  to  the  Province  an 
administration  against  whose  good  name  nothing  had  ever 
been  said  or  charged;  he  retired  from  the  Premiership  of  that 
Province  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  a  new  type  of  public 
man,  differing  in  his  manner  from  almost  all  the  other  men 
who  had  come  to  the  front  from  Quebec. 

I  was  frequently  in  contact  with  him  during  my  Ottawa 
days  and  learned  to  have  the  very  greatest  admiration  for 
his  ability.  In  1921  when  I  was  being  pressed  to  return  to 
public  life,  while  in  Montreal  on  business  I  went  to  see  him, 
and  found  that  he  was  contemplating  entering  the  Dominion 
arena,  and  he  urged  me  strongly  to  come  back  and  re-enter 
politics.  There  was  no  manner  of  doubt  that  his  entrance 
into  the  Federal  arena  in  that  election  had  a  great  weight  in 
turning  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Liberal  Party,  not  only  in 
Quebec  but  throughout  the  country  at  large,  as  his  reputa- 
tion was  not  confined  to  his  own  Province  but  extended 
throughout  the  whole  Dominion. 

He  contested  the  riding  of  Laurier-Outrement  in  Mont- 
real at  the  1921  election  and  had  a  majority  of  10,318,  and 
on  Mr.  King  forming  his  Administration  he  became  Minister 
of  Justice.  In  1923  he  was  one  of  Canada's  representatives 
at  the  League  of  Nations,  being  associated  with  Rt.  Hon. 
Mr.  Graham  in  the  representation  for  that  year. 

One  of  the  tasks  thrown  upon  the  Minister  of  Justice  is 
that  of  reviewing  the  evidence  in  every  capital  case  through- 
out the  country.  In  that  respect  he  fills  somewhat  the  same 
function  as  does  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  there  is  no  case  where  a  man  has  been  convicted 
of  murder  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  going  over  all  the  evidence  and  the  report  of  the 
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Judge  who  tried  the  case,  and  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  there  is  any  reason  why  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
should  not  be  carried  out.  He  regarded  his  duty  in  that 
respect  as  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  I  am  not  violating 
any  State  secrets  when  I  relate  the  following  incident. 

There  had  been  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  were  convic- 
ted in  Alberta  for  the  murder  of  a  policeman.  They  had 
been  engaged  in  the  liquor  business.  On  trial  they  had  been 
convicted  in  the  first  instance  and  their  case  had  gone  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  where  the  conviction  was  con- 
firmed. An  application  was  made  to  the  Minister  of  Justice 
for  a  reprieve  but  after  full  consideration  he  had  recommen- 
ded that  the  sentence  should  be  carried  out.  Two  or  three 
weeks  after  this  decision  was  come  to  I  thought  that  Sir 
Lomer  was  looking  very  solemn  one  morning  and  I  went 
over  and  sat  beside  him  and  said,  "What  is  the  matter  this 
morning,  Sir  Lomer?"  Shrugging  his  shoulders  in  a  char- 
acteristic way  he  said,  "Oh,  nothing."  I  ventured  on  my 
old  acquaintance  with  him  to  urge  that  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  him  because  he  was  looking  particularly 
gloomy.  Finally  he  said  by  way  of  explanation,  "That  wo- 
man is  being  executed  today  in  Calgary." 

He  had  been  in  public  life  continuously,  bearing  great 
responsibilities,  from  1897  on,  and  wearied  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  office  over  a  very  long  period  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Government  of  Mr.  King  in  January,  1924,  and 
was  succeeded  in  that  position  by  Hon.  Ernest  Lapointe. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Government  of  Mr. 
King  he  firmly,  although  repeatedly  urged  to  do  so,  refused 
to  re-enter  the  political  field.  His  health  being  rather  bad, 
he  felt  he  was  entitled  to  a  quiet  life  after  such  a  long  career. 
He  became  President  of  the  University  of  Montreal  and 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  its  progress. 
While  maintaining  his  legal  firm  he  was  director  in  numerous 
Companies  in  which  he  was  interested. 
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He  had  been  twenty  years  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  in 
Quebec  and  fifteen  years  as  Premier,  and  his  administration 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  that  Province  has  ever 
known.  He  gave  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  training  and  under  his  administration  the 
first  Provincial  Technical  School  was  founded.  The  school  of 
higher  commercial  studies  also  owes  its  introduction  to  him. 

Finally,  on  January  10,  1929,  he  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  his  native  Province,  but  fate  decreed 
that  he  was  not  long  to  occupy  that  high  place.  On  March 
28,  1929,  he  came  in  the  afternoon  with  his  staff  to  prorogue 
the  Legislature,  and  while  in  the  office  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  the  Provincial  Buildings  he  was  taken  with  a 
seizure.  He  seemed  to  remain  conscious  and  recognized 
Premier  Taschereau,  and  called  his  name,  but  very  shortly 
afterwards  he  became  unconscious  and  passed  away. 

He  will  always  be  recognized  in  Canadian  history  as 
one  of  the  great  men  whom  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  pro- 
duced. 

Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux 

During  the  election  campaign  of  1896  there  came  to  my 
office  in  Pictou  a  young  active  and  interesting  French  Cana- 
dian. He  was  on  his  way  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  are  part  of  the  constituency  of 
Gaspe  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  was  the  Liberal  candi- 
date for  Ottawa  in  the  general  election. 

Pictou,  then  and  now  was,  and  is,  the  port  on  the  main- 
land from  which  steamboat  communication  is  had  with  the 
Islands. 

His  face  bore  the  marks  which  indicated  that  he  had 
had  small  pox.  Later  on  these  marks  altogether  disappeared. 
He  was  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the  chances  of  success  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  his  Province  and  throughout  the  Dominion, 
and  his  confidence  was  infectious. 
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The  County  of  Gaspe  had  elected  a  Conservative  for  a 
great  number  of  years  and  it  was  a  task  of  no  small  magni- 
tude that  he  had  undertaken.  After  a  pleasant  interview  he 
left  for  the  Islands  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  Liberals  of 
Pictou.  The  visitor  was  Rodolphe  Lemieux  and  he  won  his 
election,  as  also  a  great  many  more  in  after  years,  in  Gaspe. 
A  friendship  was  formed  at  this  visit  which  lasted  for  forty 
one  years  and  a  most  interesting  and  pleasant  one  it  was. 

Rodolphe  Lemieux  was  less  than  thirty  years  of  age 
when  first  elected  in  1896  and  had  been  called  to  the  Bar  when 
he  was  twenty-five,  and  became  the  law  partner  in  Mont- 
real, first  with  Hon.  Honore  Mercier  and  later  on  with  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin.  He  dipped  into  journalism,  also,  as  a  young 
man  and  in  the  same  year  that  he  was  first  elected  he  be- 
came one  of  the  Professors  in  Law  in  Laval  University  where 
he  lectured  for  many  years  on  International  Law  and  the 
History  of  Canadian  Law. 

Between  1896  and  1904  when  I  first  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  always  made  a  point  of  seeing  him 
when  I  went  to  Ottawa  and  it  was  through  him  my  friend- 
ship with  Dr.  Beland  came  about,  as  they  were  frequent 
associates  and  much  together  in  the  early  days.  Such  a 
brilliant  record  soon  brought  promotion  for  him  and  early 
in  1904  he  became  Solicitor  General  and  on  Sir  William 
Mulock's  retirement  he  became  Postmaster  General  in  1906 
and  later  on, just  before  the  defeat  of  1911,  he  became  Minis- 
ter of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

When  in  opposition  his  fame  as  a  public  speaker  in- 
creased and  he  was  in  the  forefront  in  all  the  political  battles 
in  his  Province  and  on  the  return  to  power  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  under  Mr.  King,  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  have 
become  a  Cabinet  Minister  had  he  wished  it,  but  instead  he 
preferred  the  Speakership  of  the  House  which  he  occupied 
until  the  general  elections  of  1930. 

He  was  chosen  by  Sir  Wilfrid  in  1907  as  a  special  envoy 
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to  Japan  in  regard  to  the  Asiatic  immigration  problems  and 
in  1910  he  represented  the  Dominion  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  Parliament  of  South  Africa. 

He  was  well  known  in  France  where  his  ability  as  a 
French  speaker  was  much  admired  and  recognized  by  his 
appointment,  first,  in  1906  to  be  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  and  afterwards  by  promotions  to  be  finally  made 
Commander  in  the  Order  in  1925.  He  negotiated  with  and 
obtained  from  the  French  Government  in  1927,  the  gift  to 
Canada  of  the  Vimy  Plateau  on  which  the  famous  monument 
was  erected  and  unveiled  a  year  ago. 

In  1918  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  in  recognition  of  his  ability  in  the  field  of  letters. 

The  Vatican  recognized  him  with  the  title  of  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  while  France 
again  conferred  honours  upon  him  when  he  was  elected  in 
succession  to  the  distinguished  Cardinal  Mercier,  a  member 
of  F  Institute  de  France. 

From  1896  to  1930  he  represented  Gaspe  continually 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  from  1911  to  1917  when  he 
sat  for  Rouville  which  he  had  contested  in  1911  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  nominated  in  Gaspe.  Returning  to  Gaspe 
in  1917  he  was  re-elected  and  again  in  1921,  1925  and  1926 
with  very  large  majorities  in  each  election. 

As  Mr.  Speaker  he  was  dignified,  polite,  firm  in  his  rul- 
ings. There  were  those  who  criticized  him  for  not  insisting 
more  sternly  on  the  observance  of  the  rule  which  debars 
members  from  reading  their  speeches,  but  his  politeness,  no 
doubt,  made  him  hesitate  about  shutting  out  new  and  un- 
tried members  who  were  trying  their  best  to  speak  for  their 
constituents. 

He  was  called  to  the  Senate  in  June  1930  when  he  was 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  having  spent  thirty-four  continu- 
ously in  the  Commons. 

He  was  most  happy  in  his  marriage  and  his  wife  a  most 
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charming  lady, was  the  daughter  of  former  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Jette  of  Quebec. 

To  the  great  sorrow  of  Rodolphe  Lemieux  and  his  good 
wife,  their  only  son  Roddy  was  killed  in  the  Great  War. 

The  last  occasion  I  saw  him  was  when  I  had  lunch  with 
him  in  his  apartments  in  Haddon  Hall,  Sherbrooke  Street, 
Montreal,  some  years  ago;  Senator  Dandurand  was  another 
guest.  He  was  complaining  that  his  heart  was  giving  him 
trouble  but  was  cheered  by  the  hope  he  then  entertained, 
that  he  would  find  a  cure  in  a  watering  place  in  Germany  for 
which  he  was  about  to  leave.  It  was  a  bright  and  interesting 
gathering  and  long  to  be  remembered. 

He  went  across  and  later  wrote  me  he  had  some  improve- 
ment. We  exchanged  letters  frequently  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  and  it  was  always  a  great  treat  to  hear  from 
him.  As  the  days  went  by  his  correspondence  showed  he 
was  worried  about  himself  and  at  last  the  word  came  that  on 
September  28th,  1937  he  passed  away. 

His  was  a  most  distinguished  career  and  there  were  not 
many  of  our  friends  from  Quebec  whose  abilities  covered  so 
many  fields  successfully,  and  were  recognized  by  so  many 
different  peoples,  and  those  of  us  who  were  honoured  with 
his  friendship  will  always  happily  remember  him. 

Very   Rev.    Alexander    Macdonald,    Bishop  of  Hebron 

One  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  I  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  was  Bishop  Macdonald,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  now  Bishop  of  Hebron, 
in  retirement.  He  was  a  native  of  Inverness  County,  Nova 
Scotia,  was  educated  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  the  Scotch 
College  at  Rome  and  had  been  one  of  the  Professors  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  and  later  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of 
Antigonish.  I  first  met  him  in  Victoria,  B.  C.,  in  1910.  On 
going  West  with  Sir  Wilfrid  I  was  requested  by  a  friend  in 
Antigonish  to  ask  Sir  Wilfrid  to  call  on  the  Bishop  of  Victoria. 
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This  I  arranged  to  do  and  went  with  Sir  Wilfrid  to  make  the 
call  upon  His  Lordship,  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much  in  our 
native  Province,  and  was  much  impressed  by  his  kindly, 
unobtrusive  and  modest  manner,  as  was  Sir  Wilfrid  who 
expressed  himself  to  me  after  his  visit  as  believing  him  to  be 
a  great  and  good  man. 

Years  afterwards,  in  1923,  as  I  was  returning  to  Ottawa 
from  a  trip  to  Nova  Scotia,  I  instructed  the  servants  in  the 
car  not  to  disturb  me  until  we  go  to  Moncton,  as  I  needed 
the  rest  to  refresh  myself  after  some  busy  weeks  at  home. 
They  carried  out  my  instructions,  but  when  I  arrived  at 
Moncton  I  began  to  realize  that  the  rest  of  the  long  journey 
to  Montreal  would  be  a  very  lonely  one.  I  went  out  on  the 
platform  to  see  if  I  could  find  some  friend  to  ask  to  accom- 
pany me,  and  met  the  Bishop,  who  had  also  been  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  was  returning  to  Victoria.  I  urged  him  to  join 
me  in  the  car  as  my  guest  to  Montreal  and  was  delighted 
when  he  agreed  to  do  so.  We  had  a  most  enjoyable  trip 
together  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  rarely  spent  a  more 
intellectual  evening  anywhere  in  my  life  than  the  one  I 
spent  with  him.  Our  conversation  covered  a  great  many 
subjects,  he  revealed  himself  to  me  as  a  very  deep  student  of 
a  great  variety  of  matters,  and  his  original  and  interesting 
views  on  many  subjects  were  exceedingly  entertaining.  I 
said  good-bye  to  him  with  some  regret,  thanked  him  for  his 
courtesy  in  accompanying  me  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
I  might  see  him  soon  again. 

The  following  spring  I  was  surprised  one  day  to  get  a 
phone  call  in  Ottawa,  stating  that  he  was  in  the  City  and 
wished  to  come  and  see  me.  I  urged  him  to  allow  me  to 
call  upon  him,  but  he  expressed  his  preference  to  come  to 
my  office.  When  he  did  so  he  told  me  he  was  then  on  his 
way  to  Rome  and  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  that  I 
could  be  in  Europe  before  the  year  was  up  as  he  would  like 
very  much  indeed  to  show  me  all  that  was  interesting  to  be 
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seen  in  the  Holy  City.  I  expressed  my  fears  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  there  during  his  stay  and  my 
regrets  at  my  inability  to  take  advantage  of  his  kind  offer. 

I  had  noticed  when  he  entered  the  office  that  he  had  a 
roll  of  some  papers  under  his  arm;  before  leaving  he  produced 
it  and  said  he  wished  to  present  it  to  me  as  a  memento  of 
our  pleasant  trip  of  the  year  before.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
genealogical  tree  of  all  the  Macdonald  clans,  which  he  said 
had  been  prepared  by  himself  in  collaboration  with  John, 
Abbot  of  Fort  Augustus  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  begun  in 
their  college  days  at  the  Scotch  College  in  Rome.  It  is  a 
rare  and  interesting  document  and  I  prize  it  very  much 
indeed.  He  and  his  associate  belonged  to  the  Keppoch 
clan  of  the  Macdonalds  and  they  had  worked  out  the  tree 
in  the  greatest  possible  detail.  Starting  from  137  A.D.  it 
showed  the  various  divisions  which  took  place  in  the  clan 
into  the  Clan  Ranalds,  MacDonald  of  the  Isles,  and  the 
various  other  clans,  and  through  the  Clan  Keppoch  from 
that  early  period  down  to  the  present  time  establishing  clear- 
ly the  genealogical  tree  of  the  authors  of  this  elaborate 
work.  The  two  worthy  reverend  gentlemen  must  have 
spent  years  of  effort  and  research  in  order  to  get  the  neces- 
sary information  for  their  work,  for  I  have  not  seen  any- 
where any  attempt  at  presenting  the  history  of  any  family 
so  interesting  and  complete.  I  thanked  the  good  Bishop  for 
his  kind  thoughtfulness  and  treasure  his  gift  as  a  prized 
possession. 

In  1925  he  had  returned  to  Nova  Scotia  and  I  accom- 
panied him  on  one  of  the  Government  cruisers  from  Port 
Mulgrave  to  Canso,  where  we  both  spoke  at  the  unveiling 
of  a  monument  there  to  the  boys  who  had  died  in  the  Great 
War.  His  address  was  an  eloquent  and  most  interesting 
one. 

He  was  a  great  friend  and  associate  of  the  Venerable 
Archbishop  McNeil  of  Toronto  and  in  his  retirement  spent 
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a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  Archbishop  up  till  the  time  of 
the  latter's  death.  Since  then  he  has  returned  to  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  occupies  his  time  in  good  works  and  in 
publication  of  religious  tracts  on  subjects  of  interest  to  him. 
After  my  retirement  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  good  Bishop: 

Toronto,  April  4,  1927. 
Dear  Mr.  Macdonald: 

I  have  just  been  reading  in  the  Halifax  Chron- 
icle of  the  improvement  in  your  health,  and  .wish 
to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am.  I  am  leaving  here  Sun- 
day afternoon  for  New  York,  whence  I  take  a 
boat  for  Havre  on  my  way  to  Palestine.  I  will 
remember  you  and  yours  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Please  God  I  shall  return  in  June  to 
the  land  I  love  best  in  all  the  world — our  Nova 
Scotia. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
RT.  REV.  ALEX  MACDONALD 

I  regarded  myself  as  greatly  honored  that  he  should 
have  thought  of  me  before  going  to  the  Holy  Land.  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  received  the  following  from  him  from  Anti- 
gonish,  which  shows  the  versatility  of  his  attainments  and 
his  learning: 

EXERGI    MONUMENTUM 

THE    SWAN    SON    OF    HORACE    IN    ENGLISH 

TRANSLATION 

"I  have  reared  a  monument  more  enduring  than  bronze, 
taller  than  the  pyramids  in  their  regal  structure.  Corroding 
rain  cannot  destroy  it,  nor  the  wild  north  wind,  nor  count- 
less seasons  in  their  onward  course.  Not  all  of  me  shall  die; 
in  great  part  I  shall  foil  the  goddess  of  the  grave.  I  shall 
grow  in  fame  afresh  as  long  as  Roman  pontiff  and  the  silent 
vestal  mount  the  Capitol.  I  shall  be  acclaimed  where  roar 
the  torrents  of  the  Aufidus,  where  Daunus  scant  of  streams 
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ruled  a  rustic  folk— I,  risen  to  eminence  from  low  estate,  the 
first  to  cast  Latin  song  in  Grecian  moulds.  0  goddess  of 
the  lyric  songsters,  assume  the  pride  of  place  by  merit  claim- 
ed, and  graciously  do  thou  crown  my  locks  with  the  Delphic 
laurel." 

Bishop  Macdonald  is  regarded  by  people  of  every  deno- 
mination as  a  man  of  the  deepest  piety  and  sincerity,  and 
commands  the  admiration  and  friendship  of  those  of  all 
religious  bodies  who  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

Hon.  James  A.  Robb 

There  came  to  Ottawa  after  the  General  Elections  of 
1908  James  A.,  or,  as  he  was  known  by  his  associates  and 
intimates  politically,  "Jim"  Robb,  as  the  representative  of 
Chatauguay-Huntingdon  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  He 
was  a  quiet,  undemonstrative  man.  His  occupation  had 
been  what  was  known  as  merchant-miller  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  he  had  been  Mayor  of  the  manufacturing  City 
of  Valleyfield  previous  to  his  coming  to  Ottawa.  He  took 
very  little  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  during  his 
first  term,  but  he  was  watching  and  learning  and  equipping 
himself  for  future  usefulness.  He  was  forty-nine  years  of 
age  when  he  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1911  and  in  1917,  and  in  that  year  he  became 
the  Chief  Whip  of  the  Liberal  party.  Having  had  nine  years' 
experience  in  the  House  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  recognized  his 
abilities  and  had  vision  of  his  future  when  he  entrusted  to 
him  the  position  of  Chief  Whip.  He  had  tact  splendid  judg- 
ment and  striking  personality,  as  well  as  real  ability,  and 
these  qualities  made  him  very  successful  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties. 

He  had  earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  leaders 
and  associates,  and  in  1921  his  reputation  as  a  sane  and  able 
public  man  was  such  that  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
King,  when  he  formed  the  Government  in  that  year,  and 
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became  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  After  Mr. 
Fielding's  illness  in  the  autumn  of  1923  Mr.  Robb  had  won 
the  confidence  of  Parliament  and  of  his  leader  to  the  extent 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  was  Acting  Minister  until  late  in  1925,  when 
after  the  General  Elections  in  that  year  he  became  perman- 
ently Minister  of  Finance. 

He  was  my  desk-mate  from  1921  until  1926,  and  our 
relations  were  of  the  most  delightful  character.  At  first  on 
becoming  Minister  his  modesty  made  him  rather  diffident. 
When  he  had  occasion  to  address  the  House  on  a  set  occasion, 
he  spoke  in  a  manner  which  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
whole  House.  Quietly  and  clearly  he  dealt  with  the  subjects, 
which  were  mostly  of  a  financial  nature,  in  a  most  luminous 
way,  but  one  of  the  most  difficult  occasions  for  a  new  Mini- 
ster is  when  upon  the  orders  of  the  day  some  aggressive  op- 
ponent rises  to  propound  some  question  to  him.  These  oc- 
casions require  that  the  Minister  shall  be  quite  at  ease  and 
at  home  with  the  House,  because  not  having  had  notice  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  question  he  must  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  it  and  give  an  answer  of  a  satisfactory  nature  right 
at  the  moment.  These  occasions  created  a  little  embarrass- 
ment for  Mr.  Robb  at  first  and  he  developed  a  curious  habit 
of  keeping  his  head  down  and  picking  up  pencils  and  pens 
that  were  lying  on  the  desk  and  moving  them  around  while 
giving  the  answer  to  the  question.  One  of  the  ministers 
said  to  me  one  day,  "Can  you  do  anything  to  stop  Jim  Robb 
from  fumbling  with 'the  pencils?"  Understanding  clearly 
what  his  difficulty  was,  I  felt  that  if  I  said  anything  to  him 
about  it  would  only  embarrass  him,  so  I  made  it  my  business 
every  day  to  get  down  to  our  desk  before  prayers  and  see 
that  no  pencil  or  pen  was  permitted  to  remain  on  the  desk, 
but  were  safely  ensconced  inside.  Then  after  a  little  I  ven- 
tured to  say  to  him,  "Jim,  you  are  getting  along  fine  when 
those  sudden  questions  are  hurled  at  you,  but  there  is  one 
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thing  you  should  do,  that  is,  stand  up  a  little  more  erect/' 
He  followed  my  advice  and  from  that  time  on,  becoming 
quite  at  home  with  his  Department,  he  had  a  ready  and 
quick  answer  to  any  question,  no  matter  from  what  part  of 
the  House  it  came. 

He  became  also  a  most  effective  speaker,  not  only  in  the 
House  but  on  the  platform,  and  his  Budget,  known  as  the 
Robb  Budget,  was  so  warmly  received  throughout  the 
country  and  his  method  of  conducting  public  business  met 
with  such  approval  from  all  classes  of  the  community  that 
in  the  Election  of  1926  he  was  a  sought-after  speaker  in 
every  Province  of  the  Dominion.  He  spoke  most  effectively 
in  that  campaign  through  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  was 
received  by  all  the  audiences  who  heard  him  with  most  sym- 
pathetic interest  and  applause.  His  relations  with  the  dif- 
ferent deputations  who  came  to  Ottawa  to  see  the  Minister 
of  Finance  were  of  the  most  diplomatic  character,  and  every- 
one who  came  to  Ottawa  to  confer  with  him  while  Minister 
went  away  with  the  most  kindly  impression  of  him. 

After  I  had  retired  from  the  House,  on  the  occasional 
visits  which  I  paid  to  Ottawa  I  always  managed  to  have  an 
interview  with  him;  he  was  one  of  the  men  I  was  always 
sure  to  see  on  account  of  the  intimacy  that  had  developed 
between  us  from  our  sitting  together  for  five  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1929  I  had  been  in  Toronto  on  some  business  and, 
stopping  off  at  Ottawa  just  for  a  day  to  see  old  friends,  I 
dropped  into  the  Department  of  Finance  in  the  morning. 
He  saw  me  and  said,  "I  am  pretty  busy  today,  but  we  will 
have  dinner  together  tonight,  and  you  come  to  the  Chateau 
for  me  at  seven  o'clock."  I  did  so  and  we  had  dinner  at  the 
Country  Club.  As  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  I 
thought  that  he  looked  rather  haggard  and  worn.  He  had 
been  twenty-one  years  in  public  life  and  during  the  past 
eight  years  he  had  given  of  his  very  best  to  the  service  of 
his  country  in  the  most  unselfish  way.  In  the  course  of 
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our  chat  he  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  look 
forward  to  running  another  election;  that  he  would  have 
to  retire. 

He  said,  "As  you  know,  it  is  easier  to  get  into  politics 
than  it  is  to  get  out  of  it.  You  were  most  fortunate  that  you 
were  able  to  retire  when  you  did.  As  it  is,  I  feel  the  burden 
of  my  work  wearing  on  me  as  I  am  getting  older/'  I  said, 
"The  difference  between  you  and  me,  Jim,  is  that  I  had  a 
good  man  ready  to  succeed  me,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  your 
presence  in  the  present  position,  the  success  you  have  attain- 
ed and  the  way  you  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  country 
make  it  most  difficult  and  impossible  for  you  to  retire,  as 
the  public  could  hardly  understand  why  you  should  leave  at 
this  stage  in  your  career."  He  declared  that  he  would  have 
to  retire  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  hope  that  that  event 
would  not  happen,  in  the  interests  of  the  country. 

He  died  a  few  months  afterwards.  Going  to  Toronto 
to  speak  at  the  opening  of  the  building  of  the  National  Life 
Assurance  Company,  as  the  insurance  business  came  under 
the  purview  of  his  Department,  he  developed  pneumonia 
from  a  cold  and  passed  away  in  a  few  days.  Providence 
removed  him  from  the  scene  of  his  activities,  and  his  advice 
and  wisdom  and  his  good  judgment  were  not  available  to 
Mr.  King  or  to  his  party  when  the  General  Elections  came 
on  in  1930. 

I  think  I  am  speaking  the  opinion  and  considered  judg- 
ment of  all  those  who  were  associated  with  Mr.  Robb  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  when  I  say  that  he  had  won  a  most 
unique  place  in  the  Liberal  Party  and  in  the  country.  He 
did  not  belong  to  the  school  of  the  dashing,  showy  public 
man  but  to  that  group  who  realized  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  training  in  public  affairs  before  responsibilities 
were  assumed.  The  Years  that  he  was  in  Ottawa  before  he 
became  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  had  given  him  a 
clear  insight,  apt  wisdom  and  sane  judgment  as  to  the  prob- 
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lems  of  his  duties  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  His  personal 
qualities  were  such  that  he  endeared  himself  to  all  his  associ- 
ates, and  few  men  have  passed  away  who  were  so  deeply 
mourned  by  all  of  his  party  as  was  James  Robb.  Modest 
and  unassuming,  he  possessed  those  sterling  qualities  which 
command  the  friendship  of  one's  associates  and  the  respect 
of  opponents  as  well.  He  had  evidently  watched  Mr. 
Fielding's  methods;  and  his  relations  with  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  whole  and  with  his  opponents  were  of  the 
most  friendly  character.  A  great  public  servant  was  lost 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  when  "Jim"  Robb  passed  away. 

Hon.  George  Henry  Murray 

For  twenty-seven  years  the  name  of  George  Murray 
was  known  and  honored  all  over  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia  from  Cape  North  to  Cape  Sable  as  the  Premier  of  the 
Province.  Though  George  Murray's  political  career  was 
confined  largely  to  the  County  of  Cape  Breton  his  family  on 
his  father's  side  were  Pictou  County  people,  coming  origin- 
ally from  Barney's  River.  His  father  had  moved  to  Cape 
Breton,  and  George  Murray  was  born  at  Grand  Narrows  on 
June  7,  1861.  He  ran  his  first  election  when  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  being  one  of  the  Liberal  candidates  against 
David  Mac  Keen,  who  was  afterwards  Senator  and  Gover- 
nor of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Hector  F.  MacDougall.  He  was 
beaten  by  only  80  votes. 

He  became  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  not  only  in 
Cape  Breton  County  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Cape 
Breton  Island.  He  was  again  a  candidate  in  1891,  when  he 
was  again  defeated;  and  again  in  1896  in  a  by-election,  after 
Mr.  MacKeen  had  resigned  to  become  Senator  his  opponent 
was  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  had  returned  from  England, 
where  he  had  been  High  Commissioner  for  Canada.  Murray 
fought  a  memorable  fight  which  attracted  attention  all  over 
the  country.  The  election  was  held  on  February  4,  which 
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was  about  the  worst  time  of  the  year  in  which  a  contest 
could  take  place.  Many  memorable  stories  were  told  of  the 
driving  through  snow  banks  by  those  taking  part  in  the 
election  in  order  to  enable  them  to  attend  their  meetings. 
Sir  Charles  with  the  prestige  of  his  position  defeated  Murray 
and  together  with  Mr.  MacDougall  succeeded  in  being  elec- 
ted in  the  General  Election  of  that  year,  only  to  be  defeated 
four  years  afterwards  by  Alex  Johnston,  afterwards  Deputy 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Kendall. 

Mr.  Murray  was  called  to  the  Legislative  Council  in 
1889,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Fielding  Administration  two  years  later,  in  1891.  It 
was  well  recognized  during  that  period  that  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Mr.  Fielding  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  sane  and  far-seeing  public  man  increased 
with  the  years. 

In  1896,  at  the  General  Elections  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Longley,  the  Attorney-General,  contested  the  County  of 
Annapolis  for  the  Dominion  House  and  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Mills.  Mr.  Longley  was  an  able  and  ambitious  man 
and  he  was  much  disappointed  over  his  defeat  when  his  party 
had  won  such  a  signal  victory  throughout  the  country. 

To  his  surprise,  on  Mr.  Fielding  entering  Sir  Wilfrid's 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Finance  and  retiring  from  the  Pro- 
vincial arena,  he  recommended  that  George  Murray  be  sent 
for  to  form  the  Cabinet.  His  selection  at  the  time  occasion- 
ed some  surprise  for  the  moment,  on  account  of  the  promin- 
ence of  Mr.  Longley,  who  while  not  without  friends  had  to 
cope  with  the  ambitions  of  those  of  his  profession  who 
thought  they  would  like  to  become  Attorney-General.  Mr. 
Murray  showed  great  wisdom  in  deciding  that  he  would  ask 
Mr.  Longley  to  continue  in  his  office.  He  remained  as  At- 
torney-General and  worked  most  loyally  on  the  closest 
possible  terms  with  Mr.  Murray  until  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Bench  in  1909. 
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Mr.  Murray  was  a  wise  and  purdent  administrator, 
most  progressive  in  his  quiet,  undemonstrative  way,  and 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  whole  Province  in  a  marvelous 
degree  until  he  retired  in  1923,  having  been  re-elected  at  all 
the  intervening  elections  and  holding  office  for  a  period  of 
twenty-seven  years  continuously. 

Among  the  legislation  which  he  placed  on  the  statute 
books  was  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  is 
probably  in  its  conception  the  most  complete  Act  of  its  kind 
in  any  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  It  had  the  effect 
of  cutting  out  altogether  any  cases  for  damages  on  the  part 
of  employees  against  their  employers,  who  paid  into  the 
funds  of  the  commission  which  operated  the  Act  annual  dues, 
and  from  this  fund  a  person  who  was  injured  was  paid  and 
compensated  according  to  the  lines  laid  down  under  the  Act 
and  its  regulations.  Under  his  administration,  too,  steps 
were  taken  under  which  a  system  of  butter-making  creamer- 
ies were  established  throughout  the  Province;  generally  his 
administration  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
all  classes. 

In  1909  as  the  result  of  an  illness  Mr.  Murray  was  com- 
pelled to  have  his  leg  amputated,  which  handicapped  his 
movements  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  he  overcame  this 
difficulty  and  up  till  the  time  of  his  resignation  he  efficiently 
carried  on  all  the  duties  of  his  office. 

About  1903  he  made  arrangements  with  Mackenzie  and 
Mann  to  build  what  is  known  as  the  South  Shore  Railway, 
and  it  was  completed  by  them  as  a  result  of  the  legislation 
which  Mr.  Murray  promoted.  Early  in  the  period  of  the 
Great  War  he  took  steps  under  which  there  was  sent  from 
Nova  Scotia  large  quantities  of  supplies  to  help  the  Belgian 
people  whose  properties  had  been  destroyed  during  the  War, 
and  led  the  way  in  this  regard  to  the  whole  Dominion  in 
that  good  work. 

In  1917  he  disappointed  a  large  number  of  the  Liberal 
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Party  in  Nova  Scotia  by  supporting  the  idea  of  the  Union 
Government.  He  was  led,  no  doubt,  to  take  this  course  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  he  discovered  that  it  was  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Union  Government  to  take  over  all  the 
Mackenzie  and  Mann  railway  properties  in  the  Dominion 
and  incorporate  them  with  other  railroad  properties  into 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 
The  result  of  this  legislation  was  to  remove  the  responsibily 
from  Nova  Scotia  of  the  guarantee  to  which  it  had  been 
committed  in  connection  with  the  Mackenzie  and  Mann 
construction  of  the  South  Shore  Railway.  The  taking  over 
of  this  and  other  railways  by  the  Dominion  Government 
had  the  effect  of  releasing  the  Province  from  any  liability 
in  connection  with  that  matter. 

Before  1921  had  come  around,  however,  Murray  was  too 
strong  a  Liberal  to  be  tangled  up  very  long  with  alliances 
with  the  other  side,  and  in  the  1921  campaign  he  threw  all 
his  influence  on  the  platform  and  every  other  way  on  behalf 
of  the  opponents  of  Union  Government. 

He  was  beginning,  however,  to  weary  of  the  long  period 
of  responsibility  which  had  been  placed  upon  him,  and  ham- 
pered as  he  was  by  his  artificial  limb;  on  January  24,  1923, 
he  resigned  his  position  as  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Lieu  tenant- Governor  should  send  for  Hon. 
Ernest  Armstrong,  who  had  been  Minister  of  Public  Works 
and  Mines  under  Mr.  Murray.  He  moved  to  Montreal 
where  his  son  was  living  and  in  business  and  remained  there 
until  he  died,  taking  an  interest  at  all  times  in  public  matters 
.-and  giving  attention  as  well  to  business  concerns.  In  all 
matters  of  business  he  was  shrewd  and  successful,  and  his 
widsom  stood  him  to  good  advantage  on  his  retirement  on 
account  of  the  great  activities  that  were  taking  place  in  the 
.great  business  centre  in  which  he  lived. 

Mr.  Murray  was  a  man  of  real  ability,  not  of  the  showy 
^or  demonstrative  kind,  an  impressive  public  speaker  and  a 
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splendid  administrator.  He  had  great  tact  and  wisdom  and 
patience,  and  listened  to  the  ordinary  citizen  who  wanted 
to  discuss  his  personal  matters  with  him  with  the  same  care 
and  quiet  patience  that  he  might  be  expected  to  display  with 
men  of  great  consequence.  As  a  result  he  was  much  loved 
personally  by  the  Liberal  Party  and  deservedly  respected  by 
all  classes  throughout  the  Province;  he  left  behind  him  a 
record  of  which  any  public  man  might  be  proud;  under  his 
leadership  his  Province  prospered  and  made  strides  of  a 
permanent  nature.  His  passing  from  public  life  was  deeply 
mourned  by  men  of  all  classes  throughout  the  Province. 

Hon.  James  W.  Carmichael 

For  over  half  a  century  Mr.  Carmichael  was  a  leader  in 
the  business  life  of,  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
the  County  of  Pictou.  He  was  born  at  New  Glasgow  on 
December  16,  1819,  the  son  of  James  Carmichael  and  was 
educated  at  Pictou  Academy  at  a  time  when  there  were  fierce 
disputes  with  the  supporters  of  King's  College  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Dissenters  to  carry  on  their  teaching  in  the 
Academy.  Among  his  classmates  were  Sir  William  Dawson, 
the  first  great  Principal  of  McGill  University. 

His  father  had  begun  the  building  of  ships  at  New 
Glasgow  and  the  son  carried  on  the  business  of  shipbuilding 
there.  Beginning  in  1851  he  built  over  thirty  wooden  ves- 
sels; the  last  being  the  Silica  in  1883.  Foreseeing  the  advent 
of  steel  and  steam,  with  the  experience  he  had  in  the  sailing 
and  management  of  his  vessels,  he  arranged  for  the  construc- 
tion on  the  Clyde  in  Scotland  of  the  iron  barque  Byrnhilda, 
a  vessel  of  1400  tons,  and  followed  this  by  having  construc- 
ted two  steel  barques  and  two  steamers,  the  Micmac,  1600 
tons  in  1893,  and  the  Pontiac,  2072  tons  in  1903.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  Maritime  shipbuilders  who  with  the  decadence 
of  wooden  ships,  built  and  operated  steel  steamers. 

He  brought  to  his  business  fine  judgment  and  capacity 
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and  met  with  great  success  financially  and  his  wisdom  in 
the  selection  of  the  masters  and  officers  to  operate  and  sail 
his  vessels  helped  in  a  great  degree  in  that  success.  His 
ships  sailed  the  "seven  seas"  and  the  House  Flag  of  the  Car- 
michael  firm  was  known  in  all  the  great  sea  ports  of  the 
world  and  its  reputation  and  credit  in  foreign  trade  became 
well  established. 

He  was  a  student  of  affairs,  widely  read  and  with  his 
leadership  in  business  affairs  he  was  personally  very  popular. 

In  the  sixties  when  there  was  compulsory  military  train- 
ing in  the  militia,  he  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  East 
Pictou  Regiment  of  Infantry.  His  uncle  Captain  George 
McKenzie,  was  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the  Assembly  in 
East  Pictou  in  1859  and  Mr.  Carmichael  began  his  political 
career  in  that  election  by  going  on  the  stumps  for  him  when, 
at  that  time,  joint  meetings  were  always  held  in  an  election 
campaign.  When  the  campaign  for  Confederation  began, 
he  followed  Howe  and  was  a  strong  Anti-Confederate.  When 
the  election  loomed  up  in  1867,  my  uncle  E.  M.  Macdonald, 
was  first  nominated  but  the  Provincial  campaign  managers 
decided  he  should  go  to  Lunenburg,  as  the  Liberal  candidate 
there,  to  meet  Mr.  Kaulbach,  which  was  regarded  as  more 
difficult  fighting  ground.  On  his  declining  the  nomination 
Col.  James  Ives  of  Pictou  was  nominated.  Col.  Ives  was 
the  father  of  my  wife,  a  prosperous  shipbuilder  of  Pictou  but 
a  modest  man  who,  while  devoted  to  his  party,  was  not 
ambitious  for  Parliamentary  honors  and  he  declined.  Mr. 
Carmichael  was  then  nominated  unanimously.  His  oppo- 
nent was  Hon  James  Macdonald,  afterwards  Chief  Justice. 
There  was  a  very  aggressive  and  exciting  campaign,  which 
was  won  by  Mr.  Carmichael  with  a  majority  of  358,  a  large 
majority  in  those  days.  Dr.  Tupper  from  Cumberland  was 
the  only  Conservative  elected  for  the  Province. 

Then  came  the  recession  and  Howe's  withdrawal  of  his 
opposition  to  Confederation,  his  acceptance  of  the  situation, 
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and  his  election  in  Hants  as  one  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  when  the  elections  of  1872  came,  Mr. 
Carmichael  was  again  one  of  the  Liberal  candidates  with 
Mr.  James  Kitchin  as  his  colleague  and  they  were  defeated 
by  Hon.  James  Macdonald  and  Robert  Doull  by  majorities 
of  205  and  206  respectively.  In  two  years  the  Pacific  Gen- 
eral Election  came  suddenly  and  Mr.  Carmichael  and  Mr. 
Dawson  were  elected  by  55  and  1  respectively  over  Messrs. 
Macdonald  and  Doull.  After  the  election  trial  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael and  his  colleague  sat  the  full  term  until  1879.  During 
that  period  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Hon.  Alex.  Mc- 
Kenzie  and  formed  close  friendship  with  Hon.  Edward  Blake. 
Mr.  McKenzie  wrote  him  in  1880  telling  him  confidentially 
of  his  retirement  from  the  leadership.  His  friendship  with 
Mr.  Blake  was  very  close  and  the  correspondence  which  was 
carried  on  between  them,  which  lasted  until  after  Mr.  Blake 
had  left  Canadian  politics  and  entered  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment as  an  advocate  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  shows  how 
strongly  the  stern  and  unbending  Blake  valued  the  views, 
judgment  and  opinion  of  Mr.  Carmichael.  Equally  close 
was  the  friendship  that  always  existed  between  him  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier. 

He  and  his  colleague  were  defeated  in  the  National 
Policy  election  of  1878.  On  Hon.  James  Macdonald's  retire- 
ment in  1881  he  contested  the  bye-election  and  was  only 
defeated  by  a  small  majority,  but  .when  the  general  election 
came  the  following  year  Hibbert  Tupper  entered  the  fight 
for  the  first  time  and  his  ability  and  energy  restored  the  Con- 
servative supremacy  in  the  County  and  their  majority  was 
much  increased.  Under  Sir  Hibbert's  leadership  the  Con- 
servative majority  in  subsequent  elections  increased  until 
1891  when  it  reached  725.  Mr.  Carmichael  after  1882  re- 
mained in  retirement,  while  recognized  by  the  Liberals  of 
the  County  as  their  Leader  and  he  enjoyed  their  full  admir- 
ation and  confidence,  and  when  in  1894  the  signs  of  decay 
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were  becoming  evident  in  the  Conservative  Party,  the 
Liberal  Party  again  nominated  him  as  one  of  their  candid- 
ates with  real  enthusiasm.  Owing  to  Mr.  McLeod,  who 
had  been  nominated  in  1894  as  his  colleague,  retiring  in 
1896  I  was  nominated  in  Mr.  McLeod's  place  and  we  fought 
the  election  of  that  year  together. 

In  1899  he  was  called  to  the  Senate  and  he  accepted  the 
appointment  with  reluctance  and  only  after  persuasion  of  his 
friends,  including  myself,  who  were  anxious  that  recognition 
should  be  made  of  his  outstanding  position  in  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  Province  and  his  devotion  to  its  principles. 
The  death  of  his  son  in  1902  affected  him  greatly  and  early 
in  1903  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  suddenly  on 
May  1st,  1903  a  heart  attack  brought  the  end  of  the  journey 
to  him. 

As  a  youth  I  regarded  Mr.  Carmichael  with  veneration 
not  only  as  a  political  leader  but  as  a  foremost  business  man 
of  the  highest  integrity  and  strong  character,  and  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  public  of  the  Province  of  all  shades  of 
thought.  When  I  became  his  colleague  I  found  him  a  loyal 
friend,  a  wise  adviser  and  possessing  a  fine  judgment  which 
he  exercised  with  wisdom  in  all  matters  of  public  and  private 
interest.  I  learned  much  from  him  during  our  association 
together  for  seven  years  which  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
me  in  after  life. 

His  memory  has  been  rightly  preserved  in  a  very  inter- 
esting sketch  of  his  life  written  by  his  son-in-law,  John  H. 
Sinclair,  M.P.,  where  the  story  of  his  active  and  successful 
career  both  in  business  and  public  affairs,  is  told  in  a  most 
interesting  manner. 

Nova  Scotia's  Contribution  to  Canadian  Public  Life 

The  keeness  of  the  interest  in  public  life  displayed  by 
Nova  Scotians  is  often  spoken  of,  as  well  as  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  sons  of  our  Province  in  different 
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arenas  in  the  Dominion.  The  battle  for  Responsible 
Government  was  fought  and  won  by  Joseph  Howe,  and  he 
remained  on  the  political  stage  during  the  period  of  the 
lives  of  men  of  the  last  generation  whom  he  stirred  by  his 
eloquence  and  brilliant  oratory.  Then  followed  the  Con- 
federation battle  in  which  he  and  his  great  antagonist  Tup- 
per  made  it  an  issue  in  every  hamlet  in  the  Province  until 
every  man  became  a  partisan  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Sir  Charles  was  the  only  Conservative  elected  in  the  Dom- 
inion Election  of  1867  and  then  only  by  a  majority  of  87. 
Howe's  acceptance  of  the  situation  in  1869  and  his  retire- 
ment to  the  Governorship  in  1873,  followed  by  his  death  im- 
mediately afterwards,  removed  him  from  the  scene,  while 
Sir  Charles  remained  vigorous  and  aggressive  for  many 
years.  Then  Mr.  Fielding  came  to  the  front  and  from  1882 
on  his  leadership  in  the  Government  of  the  Province  gave 
the  liberals  the  incentive  which  paved  the  way  for  their 
subsequent  success  under  Laurier  in  the  Dominion  arena. 

Nova  Scotia  is  one  of  the  smaller  Provinces  territor- 
ially, and  the  battles  for  Responsible  Government  and 
over  Confederation  created  such  an  interest  in  politics 
within  its  bounds  for  two  generations  that  naturally  her 
youth  developed  an  aptitude  for  public  affairs.  It  would 
only  be  natural  that  such  conditions  would  produce  rep- 
resentatives who  would  make  their  mark  in  Ottawa. 

In  1867  Howe  and  Tupper  both  entered  the  Canadian 
Parliament  and  were  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
Province.  The  former  had  led  the  battle  against  Con- 
federation and  his  position  was  therefore  an  anomalous  one 
in  the  new  arena.  Apparently  recognizing  this,  he  sought 
to  make  the  best  of  the  new  conditions,  and  on  April  20, 
1869  accepted  office  in  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government 
as  Secretary  of  State,  obtaining  what  was  known  as  "Better 
Terms"  for  the  Province.  He  remained  through  the  elec- 
tions of  1872  and  then  retired,  on  May  1,  1873,  to  become 
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Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  stated  by  those  familiar 
with  that  period  that  he  displayed  little  of  his  former 
eloquence  in  Parliament,  no  doubt  the  withdrawal  of  sup- 
port and  friendship  by  many  of  his  old  friends  affected  him 
keenly,  and  his  health  became  impaired,  for  he  lived  only 
a  short  time  after  becoming  Governor.  Yet  Nova  Scotians 
of  all  political  shades  of  thought  always  regard  him  as  the 
greatest  Nova  Scotian  of  his  day. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  remained  as  one  of  the  great  Can- 
adian figures  in  public  life  from  1867  until  his  death.  He 
was  the  first  Lieutenant  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  until 
the  latter's  death,  but  did  not  attain  the  Premiership  until 
1896,  when  his  party  in  dire  need  recalled  him  from  the 
High  Commissioner's  Office  in  London  in  that  year  to  lead 
them,  and  he  was  Prime  Minister  from  May  1,  1896  to 
July  8,  1896.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  once  said  that  Tupper 
was  Sir  John's  strong  right  arm  in  the  later  years  of  Sir 
John's  life,  and  that  he  could  not  have  got  along  without 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Nova  Scotians  who  became 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  After  Sir  John's  death  Sir 
John  Abbot  from  Quebec  was  Premier  for  a  short  time  only 
until  Sir  John  Thompson  was  elected  and  took  office  on 
December  2,  1892,  to  hold  the  place  until  his  tragic  death  in 
Windsor  Castle  on  December  12,  1894.  He  had  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Antigonish  in  1887 
as  Minister  of  Justice  and  at  once  took  a  high  place.  He 
was  a  man  of  unquestionable  ability  both  as  a  Parliamen- 
tarian and  as  a  lawyer.  He  had  been  a  member  and  joint 
leader  of  the  Holmes-Thompson  Government,  which  held 
office  in  Nova  Scotia  from  1878  to  1882,  and  was  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Province  before  entering  Par- 
liament. 

The  third  Nova  Scotian  to  attain  the  Premiership  was 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  who  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  his 
party  in  1900  on  the  defeat  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  He 
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acted  as  Leader  in  Opposition  for  ten  years  until  the  defeat 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  1911,  when  he  took  office  on  October 
10,  1911,  and  remained  as  Prime  Minister  until  July  10, 
1920,  when  he  retired  voluntarily.  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett 
from  New  Brunswick  was  Premier  from  1930  until  1935. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  seventy  years  there 
have  been  eleven  Prime  Ministers.  Of  these  five  came 
from  Ontario;  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, Mackenzie  Bowell,  Arthur  Meighen  and  Mackenzie 
King;  three  from  Nova  Scotia:  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Sir 
John  Thompson  and  Sir  Robert  Borden;  two  from  Quebec: 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  John  Abbott,  and  one  from  New 
Brunswick,  R.  B.  Bennett. 

Hon.  James  Macdonald  was  Minister  of  Justice  in  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  Government  from  1878  to  1881,  when  he 
became  Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  the  mem- 
ber for  Pictou  County  and  in  his  prime  was  an  able  man. 
It  is  said  that  his  speech  in  defence  of  Sir  John  at  the  time 
of  the  Pacific  Scandal  charges  was  a  notable  effort  which 
Sir  John  greatly  appreciated. 

His  son-in-law,  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Sir 
Hibbert  Tupper  was  in  Parliament  for  a  long  time  as  mem- 
ber for  Pictou,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  about 
ten  years,  and  finally  Minister  of  Justice  before  his  father's 
defeat  in  1896. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Archibald  was  one  of  the  prominent  Con- 
servatives in  the  Legislature  before  1867.  In  1869  he  was 
elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  at  a  by-election  in 
Colchester  and  on  May  20,  1870,  was  appointed  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Manitoba.  On  July  4,  1873,  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  succeeding  Joseph 
Howe,  and  he  remained  in  that  position  until  1883.  In  1888 
he  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  his 
old  riding,  Colchester,  in  a  by-election,  and  was  member  for 
that  County  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  record  is  an  un- 
usual and  interesting  one. 
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Rt.  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  had  the  long  record  of  fifteen 
years  continuously  and  nineteen  years  in  all  as  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  Sir  Frederick  Borden  a  similar  record  of 
fifteen  years  continuously  as  Minister  of  Militia. 

Hon.  Edgar  N.  Rhodes  served  as  Deputy  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  from  1916,  as  Speaker  from  Janu- 
ary 18,  1917,  until  1921.  He  was  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia 
from  July  16,  1925,  until  August  11,  1930,  when  entering 
the  House  of  Commons  again  he  became  Minister  of  Fish- 
eries until  February  3,  1932,  when  he  was  made  Minister 
of  Finance  and  remained  in  that  position  until  July  20,  1935, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  Senate.  He  was  the  second 
Minister  of  Finance  that  Nova  Scotia  had  given  to  Canada. 

Hon.  F.  B.  McCurdy  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1911,  defeating  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding  in  Shel- 
burne-Queens,  and  in  1917  became  the  member  for  Colches- 
ter. In  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Meighen,  formed  after  Sir  Rob- 
ert Borden's  retirement  in  1920,  he  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  remained  as  Minister  until  the  defeat 
of  the  Government  in  1921,  when  he  retired  from  public 
life. 

Col.  the  Hon.  J.  Layton  Ralston  sat  for  Cumberland 
in  the  Legislature  at  Halifax  from  1911  until  1920  and 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  Minister  of  National 
Defence  and  member  for  Shelburne- Yarmouth  on  October  8, 
1926.  After  the  return  of  the  Bennett  Government  in  the 
elections  of  1930  he  continued  in  the  House  as  member  for 
the  same  riding  until  1935,  when  he  retired  voluntarily  to 
continue  with  his  law  practice  in  Montreal.  From  1930 
to  1935  he  was  the  chief  financial  critic  of  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Ilsley,  the  present  Minister  of  National 
Revenue,  was  first  elected  in  1926  from  the  then  constit- 
uency of  Hants- Kings  he  was  re-elected  in  1930  with  a  maj- 
ority of  1112  and  in  1935  was  returned  for  Digby-Annapolis- 
Kings  with  a  majority  of  6688.  He  was  only  forty-one 
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years  old  when  he  became  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  and 
his  career  bids  fair  to  become  a  long  and  distinguished  one. 

In  addition  to  those  who  have  been  mentioned  it  may 
be  said  that  the  character  of  the  representation  of  the 
private  members  from  the  Province  has  been  well  main- 
tained through  the  intervening  years. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  also  the  contribution  which  the 
Province  has  made  to  the  Judiciary  of  the  rest  of  the  Dom- 
inion. Thus,  on  the  first  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  bench 
were  to  be  found  Sir  William  J.  Ritchie  and  Hon.  W.  A. 
Henry.  Sir  William  came  to  Ottawa  from  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Bench,  but  was  a  Nova  Scotian  and  a  member  of  the 
well  known  Ritchie  family  of  the  Province  who  for  three 
generations  have  adorned  the  High  Court  Bench  in  Nova 
Scotia.  He  became  Chief  Justice  of  Canada  succeeding 
Hon.  William  B.  Richards  in  1880.  Hon.  W.  A.  Henry 
was  formerly  a  member  in  the  Legislature  for  Antigonish 
County  and  father  of  the  late  Judge  Hugh  Henry  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  late  W.  A.  Henry, 
K.C. 

Hon.  Robert  Sedgwick  of  Halifax  and  Hon.  Edmund  L. 
Newcombe  of  Kings  County,  for  many  years  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  were  distinguished  Judges  of  the  Supreme- 
Court  in  later  years.  Chief  Justice  Archibald  from  Halifax 
County  was  for  quite  a  number  of  years  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  of  Quebec  at  Montreal. 

The  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in 
British  Columbia  is  Hon.  Aulay  Morrison,  who  was  a  class- 
mate of  mine  in  Pictou  Academy  and  after  a  distinguished 
career  in  Parliament  was  appointed  a  Judge  in  that  Province 
and  later  promoted  to  the  Chief  Justiceship.  Mr.  Justice 
Calder  from  Inverness  County  is  one  of  the  County  Court 
Judges  in  British  Columbia. 

Hon.  A.  K.  MacLean,  President  of  the  Exchequer 
Court,  after  a  distinguished  career  in  the  Legislature  and  in' 
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Parliament  and  as  a  member  of  the  Government  from  1917 
to^L920,  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in  1923. 

Mr.  Justice  Macgillivary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alberta  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Macgillivray,  who  was  a 
Nova  Scotian  minister,  He  is  a  first  cousin  of  Dr.  A.  MacG. 
Young,  M.P.  for  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  also  Nova 
Scotia  born. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Bigelow  and  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Mac- 
donald  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Saskatchewan  are  both 
Nova  Scotians. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  I.  Keillor  Mackay  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario  is  a  Pictou  County  boy. 

R.  B.  Graham,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  the  City 
of  Winnipeg,  who  succeeded  the  Hon.  Hugh  John  Mac- 
donald  in  that  position,  is  a  son  of  Colchester  County. 

P.  C.  H.  Primrose  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Mounted 
Police  for  a  number  of  years  and  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  after  retiring  from  that  position 
was  appointed  in  1936  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Alberta. 
Shortly  after  his  appointment  he  died  and  was  deeply 
mourned  by  many  in  his  adopted  Province  and  elsewhere. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Nova  Scotia  has  furnished  dis- 
tinguished men  to  the  Bench  in  six  of  the  other  Canadian 
Provinces. 

In  the  matter  of  education  as  well  Nova  Scotians  have 
always  been  in  the  forefront.  In  the  early  days  the  two 
chief  seats  of  learning  were  King's  College  at  Windsor  and 
Pictou  Academy  at  Pictou.  The  latter  institution  was 
founded  in  1816  by  those  who  would  be  called  in  England 
the  Non-Conformists,  and  for  years  it  drew  the  bright  boys 
from  all  over  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  sent  forth  in 
all  walks  of  life  many  successful  and  distinguished  men. 
It  was  never  a  degree-conferring  institution  but  from  its 
doors  went  forth  Sir  William  Dawson,  the  first  President 
of  McGill,  Dr.  George  M.  Grant,  President  of  Queens  Uni- 
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versity,  and  his  successor,  Dr.  D.  M.  Gordon.  These  three 
went  from  the  Academy  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
where  they  obtained  their  degrees.  Sir  William  Dawson 
and  Dr.  Gordon  were  both  sons  of  Pictou  Town  and  Dr. 
George  M.  Grant  was  also  a  son  of  the  County.  Sir 
Robert  Falconer,  the  distinguished  head  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity for  twenty-five  years  was  born  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  where  his  father,  Dr.  Falconer,  was  temporarily 
located  as  a  minister  but  the  father  was  a  Nova  Scotian 
from  Pictou  County,  and  spent  his  early  and  later  life  in 
the  Province.  Dr.  H.  M.  Tory,  former  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  at  Edmonton,  and  Dr.  S.  E.  Smith, 
President  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  are  both  Blue- 
noses,  as  is  also  Professor  J.  N.  Finlayson  of  the  University 
of  British  Columbia.  Dr.  Robertson,  former  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  in  British  Columbia,  was  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick  but  a  graduate  of  Pictou  Academy,  and  Dr.  Wal- 
ter C.  Murray,  former  President  of  the  University  of  Saskat- 
chewan who  is  also  a  New  Brunswick  man  occupied  a  high 
place  in  Dalhousie  University  before  going  West.  Many 
sons  of  the  Province  have  won  distinction  in  College  life 
in  the  United  States,  among  them  Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  who 
was  formerly  head  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  Dr. 
James  Creighton,  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cornell. 
No  less  a  number  than  five  Universities  with  degree- 
conferring  powers  are  to  be  found  within  our  borders  and 
all  of  them  are  going  on  successfully:  Dalhousie,  Kings  and 
St.  Mary's  in  Halifax,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Roman  Catholic 
College  at  Antigonish,  and  Acadia,  a  Baptist  Institution 
at  Wolfville,  while  Pictou  Academy,  from  which  Dalhousie 
College  was  an  outgrowth,  is  still  in  successful  operation  at, 
Pictou. 
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United  States  Politics  and  Public  Men 

It  was  an  interesting  experience  some  years  ago  to 
visit  New  York  during  the  presidential  election  period. 
The  open-air  meetings,  at  which  orators  spoke  from  car- 
riages and  cars,  the  street  corners  were  colorful  assemblies, 
and  New  York  City,  especially  on  election  night  when  trem- 
endous crowds  marched  up  and  down  Broadway  waiting 
for  the  returns  which  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  and  great 
population  of  the  country  came  sometimes  very  late  in  the 
night,  was  a  veritable  bedlam. 

In  1896  in  company  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Blair  and  the  Hon.  G.  H.  Murray  I  visited  New 
York  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  The  candidates  that 
year  were  William  McKinley  and  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
The  issue  was  what  is  known  as  "sound  money"  or  the 
adoption  of  silver  on  the  basis  of  sixteen  to  one  in  connec- 
tion with  the  currency.  On  the  Saturday  previous  to  the 
election  there  was  a  tremendous  parade  when  100,000 
people  marched  up  Fifth  Avenue  starting  from  City  Hall. 
This  went  on  continuously  from  morning  till  after  dark. 
With  numerous  bands  playing  popular  music  it  was  most 
interesting  show  to  watch. 

The  election  was  fought  with  exceeding  bitterness,  for  a 
large  section  of  the  Democratic  Party  was  not  supporting 
Bryan  on  the  issue.  On  the  morning  of  the  election  day 
our  party  was  invited  by  a  prominent  lawyer  who  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Blair  to  breakfast  at  the  Union  League  Club 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  the  leading  club  of  the  Republican  Party. 
We  went  there,  although  we  were  not  early  risers  and  a  break- 
fast invitation  was  a  novel  one.  After  the  meal  was  over, 
-coming  out  from  the  dining  room  together,  our  host  met 
General  Horace  Porter,  who  was,  a  secretary  for  President 
Grant  and  a  man  who  had  occupied  a  very  high  position  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  We  were  introduced 
us  to  him.  He  was  a  very  distinguished  looking  man,  dress- 
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ed  immaculately  and  wearing  a  silk  hat.  Engaging  in  con- 
versation he  asked  us  what  we  thought  of  the  election.  Mr. 
Fielding  explained  that  we  were  really  there  on  a  holiday 
and  as  sight-seers  and  were  much  interested  in  all  we  had 
seen.  He  interrogated  the  gentleman  as  to  what  he  thought 
of  the  election.  He  replied  in  a  studied  voice.  "I  should 
be  ashamed  of  my  country  if  for  one  moment  I  ever  thought 
they  would  elect  this  man  Bryan  to  be  its  President.  He  is 
nothing  but  a  barn-storming  actor  and  will  end  up  on  the 
variety  stage." 

There  was  a  quaint  sequel  to  this  utterance  of  his. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  in 
1911,  an  exciting  meeting  took  place  at  Pictou  on  nomination 
day  in  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Bell,  who  was  the  Conservative 
candidate,  and  myself  were  the  speakers,  in  conformance 
with  the  old-time  usage  of  candidates  meeting  in  debate 
on  Nomination  Day.  It  was  held  in  the  curlers'  rink  at 
Pictou  and  as  there  had  been  some  dispute  among  the  com- 
mittees as  to  whether  a  joint  meeting  could  be  arranged  I 
was  somewhat  late  in  reaching  there,  and  my  opponent  had 
evidently  thought  that  I  was  not  going  to  the  meeting. 
However  it  got  under  way  and  while  seated  on  the  platform 
I  saw  among  the  audience  a  strange  face  which  I  at  once 
detected  was  not  that  of  any  Pictou  County  man.  I  was 
somewhat  curious  about  the  identity  of  this  stranger  and 
finally  decided  that  it  was  William  Jennings  Bryan,  having 
recalled  that  I  had  met  and  been  introduced  to  him  at 
Montreal.  It  turned  out  to  be  Bryan. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  election  of  that  year  came 
on  unexpectedly.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  dissolved  the  House 
of  Commons  in  August  in  order  to  obtain  the  voice  of  the 
people  on  the  Reciprocity  question,  and  the  election  took 
place  in  September.  It  appeared  that  a  lecture  bureau 
had  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Bryan  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  in  Canada  before  it  was  known  that  there  was  an. 
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election  contest  coming  off,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  con- 
tract he  was  going  through  the  country.  He  had  spoken 
at  Charlottetown  the  night  before  Nomination  Day,  had 
come  over  to  Pictou  on  the  morning  boat,  and,  hearing  of  the 
meeting  that  was  to  take  place,  he  attended  it  and  went 
on  to  lecture  in  New  Glasgow  that  night.  My  recollection 
is  that  his  lecture  was  entitled,  "The  Prince  of  Peace,"  for 
which  fifty  cents  charge  was  being  made,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  prediction  of  General  Porter  was  coming  very  near 
being  realized. 

In  1912  in  company  with  Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean  I  went 
to  New  York,  combining  business  with  pleasure.  That 
was  the  year  in  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  running 
as  a  third  candidate  for  what  was  called  the  Progressive 
Party,  against  President  Taft,  the  Republican  candidate, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Through  the  good  offices  of  a  well  known  lawyer 
in  New  York  we  obtained  tickets  for  the  platform  in  the 
meetings  which  were  held  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Wilson 
respectively.  It  was  the  last  week  of  the  campaign;  the 
Roosevelt  meeting  was  on  the  Friday  night  and  the  Wilson 
one  on  Saturday,  both  of  them  in  the  then  Madison  Square 
Garden.  The  platform  built  out  from  the  first  gallery  was 
a  fairly  large  one,  and  upon  it  were  seated  the  various  state 
and  city  candidates  for  each  party. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  shot  at  and  carried  his  left 
arm  in  a  sling.  He  received  a  tremendous  reception  and 
was  applauded  for  fifty-five  minutes.  The  way  in  which 
this  acclaim  was  kept  up  was  by  the  band  playing  a  piece  of 
music,  beginning  with  "America"  and  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  various  popular  songs,  and  after  the  band 
would  play  the  song  the  whole  audience  would  then  sing  it. 
I  recall  that  one  of  the  pieces  that  was  sung  that  night 
was  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers."  Mr.  Roosevelt  seemed 
.to  be  delighted  with  the  reception  and  bowed  and  did  every- 
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thing  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  acclaim 
going.  His  candidate  for  Governor  was  a  Mr.  Straus.  He 
was  a  dignified  man  of  well  known  New  York  family  who 
spoke  quite  effectively  and  was  very  enthusiastic  for  the 
Progressive  cause.  Then  Mr.  Roosevelt  followed  after 
the  fifty-five  minutes  reception  and  spoke  with  great  vigor, 
notwithstanding  the  injuries  and  received  tremendous 
applause  from  the  audience.  One  could  not  help  feeling, 
however,  that  the  fates  were  against  him  for  on  the  next 
night  at  the  Wilson  meeting  an  even  greater  crowd  was 
present.  The  Democrats,  determined  to  outdo  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  previous  evening  applauded  Wilson  for  a 
full  hour.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern  states  have 
always  been  Democratic  and  that  there  were  no  doubt  a 
great  many  Southerners  in  New  York,  the  bands  played 
and  the  audience  sang  many  of  the  well  known  Southern 
melodies,  so  the  affair  seemed  to  go  with  a  far  greater  swing 
than  on  the  evening  before.  Oscar  Underwood,  who  had 
been  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  and  was  an  exceedingly 
able  man,  spoke  with  considerable  effectiveness.  As  dis- 
tinguished from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Wilson  seemed  to  stand 
impassively  during  the  long  and  somewhat  tedious  wait  be- 
fore he  was  permitted  to  speak  and  appeared  to  be  anxious 
that  it  should  come  to  an  end.  However  his  friends,  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  given,  outdid  the  Progressives  and 
eventually  he  was  called  upon.  He  spoke  with  great  calm- 
ness and  quietly  but  very  effectively. 

Seated  immediately  in  front  of  us  on  the  platform  was 
the  Democratic  State  committeeman  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  had  been  born  in  Canada  and  came  from  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Maclean  engaged  him  in  conversation  and  when  he 
discovered  that  we  were  Canadians  he  insisted  that  we  should 
wait  and  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  which  we  did. 

A  rather  happy  incident  of  the  occasion  was  that  while 
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I  was  being  introduced  a  gentleman  standing  alongside 
heard  my  name  mentioned  and  afterwards  he  came  to  me 
and  said,  "Is  your  name  Macdonald?"  I  said  yes.  "Well," 
he  said,  "my  name  is  Macdonald  as  well."  He  said  he 
came  from  one  of  the  Southern  states  and  was  the  editor 
of  a  Democratic  newspaper  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  there. 
It  turned  out  his  people  had  come  from  Scotland  to  the 
Southern  States,  whither  in  the  days  of  immigration  of  150 
years  ago  many  Scottish  people  had  gone. 

Wilson  of  course  won  the  election,  was  re-elected  in 
1916  and  remained  President  during  the  war  period. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  to  New  York  again  to  attend  any 
of  the  election  performances  until  1928.  On  that  occasion 
the  well  known  Al  Smith  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  and  the  present  President,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Governor- 
ship of  New  York,  and  the  somewhat  famous  Jimmie  Walker 
was  the  candidate  for  Mayor.  I  heard  the  three  of  them 
speak  from  the  platform  in  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden, 
so-called.  The  whole  three  of  them  were  splendid  speakers 
and  I  listened  to  them  with  intense  interest.  Smith  was 
defeated  by  President  Hoover,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  elected 
Governor  and  Walker  was  elected  Mayor,  but  the  changed 
conditions  between  1896  and  1928  were  apparent  on  election 
night.  Instead  of  going  out  to  watch  the  tremendous 
crowds  on  the  streets,  one  sat  in  one's  hotel  and  through 
the  radio  heard  the  different  returns  as  they  came  over, 
one  knew  very  much  sooner  than  he  could  possibly  ascertain 
in  the  olden  days  how  the  election  was  going.  Since  then 
the  interest,  largely  due  to  the  radio,  which  election  nights 
always  produced  by  way  of  attraction  to  everyone,  has 
practically  disappeared. 

In  1924  when  crossing  from  New  York  to  Cherbourg 
on  my  way  to  the  League  of  Nations  I  saw  on  the  published 
list  of  passengers  the  name  of  Hon.  Peter  G.  Gerry,  Provi- 
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dence,  and  we  speedily  made  each  other's  acquaintance. 
He  was  the  Democratic  Senator  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  before  we  reached  Paris  a  friendship  had  sprung 
up  between  us  which  has  lasted  through  all  the  intervening 
years.  He  is  a  most  interesting  man,  tracing  his  descent 
on  his  father's  side  to  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  through  his  mother  to  that  of  Mr. 
Livingstone,  another  signer,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates 
to  France  shortly  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
behalf  of  the  States  of  that  day. 

In  the  winter  of  1929  I  visited  Washington  as  his  guest, 
stayed  with  him  for  three  weeks,  and  at  dinners  and  in 
other  ways  I  met  practically  all  the  leading  Democrats  in 
the  United  States  Senate  at  that  period.  I  heard  a  debate 
upon  prohibition  in  the  Senate  between  Senator  Borah, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  prohibition,  and  Senator  Reed  of 
Missouri,  who  was  a  Democrat  and  opposed  to  the  pro- 
hibitory measure.  Although  the  press  of  our  sister  country 
spoke  of  both  these  gentlemen  as  being  ''gladiators  in 
debate",  I  must  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  disappointed 
and  felt  that  our  Canadian  House  of  Commons  could  pro- 
duce men  who  could  speak  more  eloquently  and  more 
effectively  than  they  did. 

Senator  Gerry  was  a  Harvard  man  and  had  the  dis- 
tinction as  a  young  man  of  having  been  tutored  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King,  our  present  Premier,  and  knew  Mr.  King 
most  intimately.  The  Senator  was  defeated  in  1928  after 
having  represented  the  State  in  the  House  of  Representati- 
ves and  as  Senator  for  a  long  period.  His  defeat  was  due 
to  his  energetic  support  of  Al  Smith  for  the  Presidency; 
being  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  in  charge  of  the 
election  throughout  the  country  he  was  away  from  the 
State  until  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  election  was  held. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1934  by  a  large  majority  and  now  again 
sits  in  the  Senate  as  the  representative  for  that  State.  My 
friendship  with  Senator  Gerry  is  one  I  prize  highly. 
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Before  I  retired  from  the  position  of  Minister  of  National 
Defence  in  1926  I  had  practically  completed  arrangements 
with  the  United  States  Government  to  permit  the  erection 
of  a  monument  by  the  Canadian  Government  in  Arlington 
Cemetery,  Washington,  to  those  Americans  who  had  died 
while  on  service  with  the  Canadian  forces  during  the  Great 
War.  My  successor,  Col.  Ralston,  completed  the  ar- 
rangements and  in  the  autumn  of  1927  the  date  was  fixed 
for  the  unveiling  of  the  monument.  Col.  Ralston  went  to 
Washington,  accompanied  by  Dr.  King,  who  was  the 
Minister  of  Pensions  and  Re-establishment,  and  he  in- 
vited Sir  Edward  Kemp,  former  Minister,  and  myself  to 
join  them  on  the  trip.  While  in  Washington  we  were  in- 
vited by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  the  Secretary  for 
War,  to  a  luncheon  party  at  his  own  house,  where  we  met 
all  the  members  of  the  American  Cabinet  with  the  exception 
of  the  President.  Secretary  Davis  was  a  distinguished 
Republican  from  Missouri,  and  treated  us  handsomely. 
It  was  an  interesting  opportunity  to  meet  the  American 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  quite  by  accident  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  next  Mr.  Hoover,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  Trade; 
and  Commerce  and  afterwards  became  President  in  the 
elections  of  1928.  Mr.  Hoover  seemed  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canal  sys- 
tem, and  our  conversation  was  centred  largely  around  that 
question. 

The  ceremony  at  Arlington  Cemetery  in  the  afternoor 
was  most  impressive.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Sec- 
retary Davis  and  Hon.  Mr.  Ralston,  and  our  Canadian  rep- 
resentative distinguished  himself  by  the  ability  and  eloquence 
of  his  speech.  A  company  from  the  well  known  22nd  Bat- 
talion of  Quebec  had  accompanied  the  Ministers  to  Washing- 
ton and  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  the  permanent  forcer, 
of  the  United  States  at  the  function.  The  monument  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place  in  the  great  cemetery,  which  over- 
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looks  the  City  of  Washington  and  the  Potomac  River,  from 
a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  where  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who 
commanded  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  American  con- 
flict, had  his  home  previous  to  the  war. 

On  the  next  day  the  party,  by  appointment,  were 
presented  to  President  Coolidge  by  the  Hon.  Vincent  Masey, 
who  was  then  our  distinguished  and  successful  Minister 
at  Washington.  The  presentation  took  place  in  what  is 
known  as  the  executive  offices  of  the  President.  Mr.  Cool- 
idge's  reputation  was  that  his  conversation  was  of  a  very 
limited  character.  It  was  said  of  him  that  on  one  occasion 
before  he  was  President,  while  his  wife  was  spending  the 
evening  with  some  friends  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  which 
had  been  their  home,  he  desiring  her  to  return  went  to  the 
telephone,  called  her  up  and  used  the  laconic  expression, 
"Hop  home." 

On  our  being  individually  presented  to  him  he  had  one 
phrase,  "Pleased  to  meet  you,"  for  us  all.  There  was  a 
sort  of  quiet  silence,  and  we  were  waiting  for  him  to  make 
some  further  remark,  when  after  a  long  pause  he  said,  "I 
shall  hope  to  see  you  gentlemen  shortly  when  I  go  out  to 
review  your  military  contingent." 

Our  boys  from  the  22nd  were  drawn  up  on  the  lawn  im- 
mediately to  the  rear  of  the  White  House  and  were  reviewed 
by  the  President.  We  were  intrigued  by  the  pertinacity 
of  the  camera  men  who  followed  him  between  the  lines 
while  he  was  doing  the  reviewing,  and  of  course  he  was  ac- 
companied by  secret  service  men.  The  occasion  was  mem- 
orable also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  said  to  be  the 
first  time  that  any  British  soldiers  were  on  the  property 
belonging  to  the  White  House  since  a  British  regiment  dur- 
ing the  War  of  Independence  had  captured  the  control  of 
Washington  at  one  stage. 

Mr.  Coolidge  was  undoubtedly  a  very  able  man  or  he 
would  hardly  have  attained  his  high  position,  but  it  is  not 
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impolite  or  incorrect  to  say  that  he  did  not  impress  very 
strongly  those  who  would  meet  him  for  the  first  time.  In 
other  words  he  would  hardly  fill  the  conception  which  we 
Canadians  or  Britishers  would  have  of  the  man  who  controll- 
ed the  destinies  of  a  great  country  like  the  United  States. 

Before  leaving  the  city  Mr.  Massey  entertained  the 
party,  together  with  a  group  of  distinguished  men  of  all 
classes  from  Washington,  both  military  and  naval  men  as 
well  as  some  of  the  leaders  in  public  life  there,  at  the  Can- 
adian Embassy,  and  this  proved  to  be  an  enjoyable  and 
interesting  affair. 

In  1915  I  was  invited  by  the  Scottish  Society  in  Chicago 
to  deliver  an  address  at  the  dinner  which  was  being  held 
on  St.  Andrew's  Night.  I  decided  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  November  29,  going  to 
the  Congress  Hotel  where  the  dinner  was  to  be  held.  The 
President  of  the  Society,  who  had  been  born  in  Scotland 
and  occupied  a  very  important  position  in  the  business 
affairs  of  the  city,  called  and  I  was  invited  to  attend  a 
luncheon  the  next  day  at  one  of  the  leading  clubs,  where  a 
gathering  of  representative  officials  of  the  Society  were 
present.  I  had  never  written  out  any  addresses  when  I 
was  asked  to  deliver  them,  but  relied  entirely  upon  the 
same  methods  which  I  had  adopted  in  my  political  speeches, 
and  on  my  way  out  to  Chicago  had  made  notes  in  a  drawing 
room  of  the  address  which  I  intended  to  deliver.  In  it 
I  naturally  made  some  references  to  the  war,  but  as  Chicago 
was  to  me  perfectly  new  territory  I  took  the  precaution  of 
asking  the  president  while  at  lunch  how  far  he  thought  one 
could  go  in  making  references  to  the  war.  He  said  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  very  dangerous;  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  German  sympathy  throughout  the  cen- 
tral states.  This  naturally  disturbed  me,  as  it  as  would 
involve  my  having  to  rethink  over  a  partion  of  my  address. 
However  I  had  very  little  time  to  do  this  as  the  attentions 
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of  my  hosts  were  very  attractive,  and  I  came  to  the  dinner 
without  any  change  having  been  made  in  my  address. 

To  my  surpsrise  I  was  introduced  to  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon,  who  was  also  to  speak  at  the  dinner.  He  had  been 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  his 
was  one  of  the  well  known  names  all  over  the  United  States 
and  he  was  recognized  as  an  old-time  Republican  whose 
recollections  went  back  to  the  days  of  Lincoln.  He  sat 
next  to  me  at  the  dinner  and  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking 
him  at  once  how  far  he  thought  I  could  refer  to  the  war,  and 
to  my  great  satisfaction  he  told  me  "You  don't  need  to  have 
any  trouble  upon  that  point/'  I  said  I  would  be  judicious 
and  not  say  anything  that  would  cause  offence,  but  my  line 
of  thought  had  prepared  me  for  some  reference  to  it.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  war  and  I  recall  him  stating 
that  no  Republican  President  could  ever  put  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  His  view  was  that,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  population  in  the  eastern  states  and  in  the 
remembrances  of  the  war  in  the  South,  the  political  com- 
plexion of  Illinois  and  many  of  the  central  states  was  such 
that  it  could  only  be  a  Democratic  president  who  would 
be  able  to  get  the  nation  to  support  an  entrance  into  the 
war.  He  was  particularly  critical  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  his  campaign  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  direction 
of  urging  the  participation  of  the  United  States,  at  which  I 
was  somewhat  surprised,  but  apparently  he  did  not  approve 
of  Roosevelt  and  particularly  the  Progressive  campaign  of 
1912.  He  said  that  Roosevelt  could  not  be  trusted;  that 
a  man  with  his  experience  in  public  affairs,  who  was  ready 
to  go  to  the  people  and  lay  down  a  policy  that  the  judiciary 
could  be  subject  to  recall  by  a  vote,  was  not  a  safe  man  as 
President. 

As  the  dinner  progressed  there  appeared  on  a  little 
balcony  overlooking  the  banquet  hall,  where  there  were  at 
least  a  thousand  guests,  a  singer  who  sang  with  great  ac- 
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ceptance  the  old  Scottish  song,  "Annie  Laurie",  which  was 
received  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  by  the  gathering. 
Responding  to  an  encore  he  came  out  and  sang  "Tipperary". 
This  was  received  with  quite  as  much  acclaim  as  was  the 
Scottish  song,  and  "Uncle  Joe"  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Now,  Mr.  Macdonald,  you  see  whether  you  can  refer  to 
the  war  or  not." 

Another  prominent  guest  at  the  dinner  who  spoke 
also  was  Mayor  Thompson,  afterwards  known  familiarly 
on  account  of  some  aggressive  speeches  that  he  made  in 
a  subsequent  campaign  as  "Bill"  Thompson.  He  was  a  son 
of  a  well  known  Chicago  family  who  had  gone  West  ranching 
as  a  young  man  and  when  he  came  back  became  very  popular 
as  he  went  about  wearing  a  sombrero,  or  a  hat  very  much 
like  those  which  our  Mounted  Police  wear  today,  as  a  sort 
of  memory  of  his  Western  experiences.  He  had  been 
elected  Mayor  by  a  large  majority  and  so  far  as  one  could 
tell  at  that  time  he  seemed  to  be  a  most  genial  and  pleasant 
man.  The  next  day  he  drove  me  all  over  the  city  showing 
me  various  points  of  interest.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
in  later  years  to  find  the  violence  with  which  he  seemed  to 
attack  our  good  King  George. 

When  my  turn  came  to  speak  I  made  my  references  in 
the  coarse  of  my  address  to  the  war  in  a  judicious  way 
and  received  the  applause  of  the  crowd.  I  got  through  quite 
safely,  and  "Uncle  Joe"  was  good  enough  to  make  a  compli- 
mentary reference  to  it. 

An  unusual  incident  occurred  during  my  visit  to  New 
York  in  1912.  I  had  a  business  appointment  with  a  legal 
firm  on  Lower  Broadway  on  an  early  forenoon  and  in  walk- 
ing up  from  there  I  saw  a  large  crowd  gathered  at  City  Hall 
Square.  I  went  over  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  heard 
a  clever  woman  who  was  a  good  speaker  standing  in  an 
automobile  and  delivering  a  political  address  on  behalf 
of  Roosevelt.  This  was  almost  at  the  beginning  of  auto- 
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mobiles  and  ladies'  political  addresses  so  that  I  remained 
some  time  listening  to  her  speaking.  Looking  up  I  saw  the 
sign  of  the  New  York  World  and  remembered  that  a  Nova 
Scotian  from  North  Sydney  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
Premier  Murray's  and  whom  I  had  met  with  him  the  year 
before  in  Halifax  had  told  me  when  I  came  to  New  York 
to  be  sure  to  hunt  him  up.  I  went  over  to  the  World 
building  and  found  him  there.  He  was  very  profuse  in  his 
offers  to  show  me  around  the  many  objects  of  interest.  A 
short  time  before  a  murder  case  had  occurred  in  New  York 
and  a  lieutenant  of  police  named  Becker  had  been  on  trial 
for  participation  in  the  murder  through  the  use  of  three 
gunmen,  and  the  previous  day's  papers  announced  that  he 
had  been  sentenced.  My  reporter  friend  suggested  that 
we  should  go  to  the  Tombs  and  we  could  see  him  if  he  had 
not  gone  to  Sing-Sing.  He  had  the  entree  to  the  Tombs, 
but  we  found  on  arrival  there  that  Becker  had  been  taken 
to  Sing-Sing  that  morning.  It  was  then  suggested  that 
perhaps  I  would  like  to  see  this  somewhat  notable  prison. 
Through  the  assistance  of  an  officer  we  were  shown  through 
it  all  and  saw  the  three  gun-men  who  were  connected  with 
Becker  in  the  murder  and  who  were  then  consulting  with 
their  lawyers  in  the  consulting  room  which  was  available 
for  the  prisoners  and  their  Counsel. 

Leaving  there  my  friend  suggested  that  I  should  visit 
the  courts  building,  where  he  told  me  that  a  much-talked-of 
trial  of  two  Chinamen  for  murder  was  going  on,  and  that 
they  were  being  defended  by  counsel  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  connection  with  the  defence  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Rice  murder  case.  He  told  me  that  all  the  larger  New  York 
papers  employed  lawyer  reporters  who  were  able  accurately 
to  report  trials  of  interest.  On  reaching  the  court  room  he 
brought  this  lawyer  to  me  and  introduced  me  as  a  Canadian 
King's  Counsel.  We  chatted  for  a  moment  or  two  and  he 
suggested  that  he  should  introduce  me  to  the  judge,  who  was 
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a  very  well  known  figure  on  the  bench  in  New  York,  Judge 
Rozalsky.  Thinking  it  was  somewhat  unusual,  but  willing 
to  conform  to  the  practice  in  New  York,  I  suggested  that 
it  was  not  necessary,  but  he  pressed  the  matter  upon  me 
and  so  I  followed  him  up  through  the  court  room  to  the 
Judge's  desk,  where  I  was  introduced  as  follows:  "Judge 
Rozalsky,  this  is  Judge  Macdonald  from  Canada."  I  had 
never  occupied  a  judicial  position  of  any  kind  and  this 
rather  staggered  me;  then  I  suddenly  recalled  that  "Judge" 
was  the  term  that  was  supplied  to  men  who  had  occupied 
any  kind  of  judicial  position,  and  without  much  thought 
I  let  the  matter  go,  not  expecting  there  was  anything  more 
to  follow. 

The  judge  was  very  polite  and  said,  "Judge  Macdonald, 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  will  occupy  a  seat  on  the  bench 
with  me."  I  went  up  and  sat  with  him,  he  spoke  in  the 
most  complimentary  way  of  criminal  justice  as  it  was  admin- 
istered in  Canada  and  in  Great  Britain  and  was  good  enough 
to  say  that  he  thought  very  highly  of  our  system  and  the 
way  in  which  it  was  enforced.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
the  method  of  procedure  in  this  court,  which  was  typical  of 
American  courts.  A  piece  of  evidence  would  be  offered, 
to  be  objected  to  by  the  opposing  counsel,  and  on  the 
evidence  being  admitted  the  counsel  would  say  he  wished 
to  take  an  exception  to  the  riding.  This  occurred  two  or 
three  times  while  I  was  sitting  three.  The  judge  told  me 
that  he  expected  to  have  to  decide  a  question  as  to  the  ad- 
missibility  of  an  alleged  confession,  and  showed  me  a 
decision  he  had  given  a  week  previously  upon  the  question 
of  the  admission  in  evidence  of  a  confession,  which  I  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Neither  the  judge  nor  the 
counsel  wore  gowns  nor  had  anything  to  mark  their  presence 
in  court  from  any  of  the  other  persons  there. 

I  suddenly  woke  up  to  the  anomalous  position  I  was 
occupying  and  thanked  the  judge,  and  explained  that  I 
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had  to  meet  some  friends  at  lunch.  He  said  that  was  too 
bad;  that  he  would  be  very  glad  if  I  would  join  him  and 
his  brother  judges  who  all  lunched  together  in  the  court 
building.  I  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  expressed  my 
regret  and  assured  him  that  if  he  ever  came  to  Ottawa  that 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  him  some  return  for  his  kind- 
ness, then  speedily  retired,  thanking  my  reporter  friend  for 
the  interesting  experience.  I  told  the  lawyer  afterwards, 
before  leaving  the  court  room,  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  I  was  a  judge,  but  he  said  when  he  learned 
that  I  was  a  King's  Counsel  he  assumed  that  that  meant 
that  I  had  some  judicial  position.  I  have  often  found  that 
the  suffix  of  K.C.  was  not  understood  by  the  great  majority 
of  Americans. 

I  naturally  watched  Judge  Rozalsky's  career  with 
interest  after  this  episode.  Some  years  later  he  was  re- 
elected  as  judge  for  a  second  period  of  fourteen  years,  and  I 
gathered  he  had  a  very  high  reputation  in  the  courts.  He 
lived  until  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  I  saw  of  his  death  in 
New  York  papers. 

In  January  1920  I  was  invited  by  the  Canadian  Club 
of  Boston  to  speak  at  the  banquet  of  the  Club  in  Boston, 
the  gathering  being  held  in  Boston  City  Club.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  dinner  appearing  in  the 
Boston  Post: 

"The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  speakers,  all  of  whom 
spoke  of  the  friendly  co-operation  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  the  past  and  the  growing  international 
sympathy  between  the  two  countries,  found  enthusiastic 
response  from  the  500  members  and  guests  of  the  Club  pres- 
ent. Toasts  were  drunk  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  King  George  V  of  Great  Britain,  and  'America' 
and  'God  Save  the  King'  were  sung  with  great  vim.  Hon. 
Col.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  former  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  prominent  in  the  political  life  of 
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Canada,  declared,  'These  great  English-speaking  nations 
must  be  friends  for  the  sake  of  civilization.'  He  spoke  of 
the  common  ties  that  bound  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  same  language,  the  same  common  law,  the  same  ideals 
and  traditions,  similar  government  and  institutions,  and 
the  great  growth  of  trade  between  Canada  and  this  nation, 
as  indicative  of  the  necessity  of  the  two  countries  continuing 
in  harmony  and  working  together." 

Other  speakers  of  the  gathering  were  Rev.  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham,  George  W.  Bentley,  James  W.  Maverick, 
A.  R.  Sawyer,  president  of  the  McGill  Alumni  of  New 
England,  and  John  M.  Cole,  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  for  the  City  of  Boston. 
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